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name, and tossed it across the table, 
saying, — 

“There, I have written to Friend 
Williams, who has, as his sister tells 
me, set up a shanty and a wife on Oil 
Creek. 1 will go to them and so avoid 
your wretched inns, and at the same 
time secure a guide competent to con- 
duct my explorations. As for the con- 
veyances, the roads, and the lawless 
travellers, if men are not afraid to en- 
counter them, surely a woman need not 
be.’ 

“Be cautious, Miselle. This grain 
of practicability in the shape of Friend 
Williams is spoiling the unity of your 
plan. At first it was a charmingly con- 
sistent absurdity.” 

“ But now ?’ 

“Now it is merely foolishly hazard- 
ous, and I suppose you will undertake 
it. It is your Azsmet,; it is Fate ; and 
what am I, to resist Destiny ? Go, child, 

—my blessing and my bank-book are 
your own.” 

“ And ‘ Fe suis Tedesco /’”’ pompous- 
ly quoted Miselle; so no more was 
said upon the subject, until the young 
woman, having received an answer to 
her letter, claimed the treasures prom- 
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She soon learned that the girl was in 
reality a matron of seventeen, and the 
actual proprietor of 
nevertheless, 


the baby, whom, 
she appeared to regard as 
a mysterious phenomenon attached to 
the elder woman, whom she addressed 
as “Mam.” In this ‘view the grand- 


mother seemed to coincide, and re- 
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then?” asked Miselle, with a personal 
interest in the question. 

“Hard! Reckon you'll say that, arter 
you ’ve tried it. How fur be you going ?” 

“To Tarr Farm.” 

“Lor, yes. Well now how d’ y’ allow 
to git there ?” 

“]Tam hoping to meet a friend here 
who will know all about the way ; but if 
he fails me, I shall ask the people at 
the railway station.” 


No need to go so fur. I kin tell ye 
the hull story, for it’s from Tarr Farm 
I fetched the gal and young ’un this 
very morning. 

“Indeed? What is the best 
then?” 

‘Well, you ’ll take the railroad down 
to,Schaeffer’s, and from there you start 
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down the Crik either in a stage or a 
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You don’t look so very 
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Don’t you give more than a dollar, no- 
how; and I made’em take the two of 
us for a dollar ’n’ ’alf.” 


catc 
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“ How far is it from Schaeffer’s to Tarr 
Farm? Perhaps I could walk,” sug- 


gested Miselle, modestly distrusting 
her own power in dealing with a rapa- 
cious flatboatman. 
“ Well, it’s five mild, more or less. 
Think you could foot it that fur?” 
“Oh, yes, very easily. 
pretty good ?” 


Is the road 
“My gracious goodness! Clemen- 
tiny, she wants to know if the road down 
the Crik is ‘ pretty good’!” 

“ Reckon you ha’n’t travelled round 
much in parts. Where d’y 
asked the ingenuous Clemen- 


these , 
b’long ?” 
tina, after a prolonged stare at the be- 
nighted stranger. 

Having satisfied herseif for the time 
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being with human nature, Miselle re- 
turned to the window, and found the 
landscape mistier than ever. 

She was still considering her probable 
success in finding an oil-boat and an oil- 
man to take her down the Creek, and 
steadily turning her back upon the vision 
of the Eastern-bound Lightning Express, 
when a lady followed by a gentleman ran 
up the steps of the Boston House, and 
presently entered the dreary parlor, 
transforming it, as she did so, to a cheer- 
ful abiding-place, by the magic of youth, 
beauty, and grace. Miselle devoured 
her with her eyes, as did Crusoe the 
human footstep on his desert island. 
An glance, a 
smile on either side, and an understand- 


answering suppressed 
ing was established, an alliance com- 
pleted, a tie more subtile than Freema- 
sonry confessed. 

In ten minutes Miselle and her new 
friend had conquered the lawless stove, 
had seated and 
were confiding to each other the mis- 
that had left them stranded 
upon the shore of Corry, — Miselle for 
the night, Melusina until two o’clock in 
the morning. 


themselves before it, 


chances 


Tea-time surprised this interchange 
of ideas, and so sunny had Miselle’s 
mood become that she was able to eat 
and drink, even though confronted by 
the baby and its youthful mother, whose 
knife impartially deposited in her own 
mouth and the infant’s portions of beef- 
steak, potatoes, short-cake, toast, pie, 
and cake, varied with spoonfuls of hot 
tea, at which the wretched little victim 
blinked and choked, but still swallowed. 

After tea, the infant, excited by re- 
freshment nearly to the point of convul- 
sions, was restored to its grandmother, 
while the mother played upon a mourn- 
ful instrument called a melodeon, and 
sang various popular songs in a power- 
ful, but uncultivated voice. 

When she was done, Miselle persuad- 
ed Melusina to take her seat at the in- 
strument, and straightway the house 
was filled with such melody of sweet 
German love-songs, operatic morceaux, 
and stirring battle-hymns, that the open 
doorway thronged with uncouth forms, 
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gathering as did the monsters to Arion’s 
But when at last the clear voice 
rang out the melody of the “ Star-Span- 


harp. 
gled Banner,” the crowd took up the 
chorus, and rendered it with a heartfe:t 
enthusiasm more significant than any 
music; for it was almost election-day, 
and the old query of “ How will Penn- 
sylvania go?” had all day been urged 
among every knot of men who gathered 
to talk of 
Then came the good old “ John Brown 

which 


the country’s prospects. 


Song,” and the “ Marseillaise,” 
should be snatched from its Rebel ap- 
propriators, on the same principle by 
which Doctor sacred 


Byles adapted 


words to popular melodies. 
The music over, the little crowd dis- 
persed, and the baby, with its brace of 
gone to bed, the new friends 
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sat cozily down and enjoyed an hour or 


mothers, 


two of feminine gossip, exchanged kiss- 
es, cards, and photographs, and so bade 
good-bye. 

It seems a trifling matter enough in 
the telling, but to the lonely Miselle 
this chance encounter with a comrade 
was enough to change the whole as- 
pect of affairs; and she sat down to 
breakfast the next morning, strong in 
the faith of a brilliant victory over bad 
roads, oily boats, and rapacious boat- 
men. 

A plank walk from the hotel to the 
station elevates the foot-passenger in 
Corry above the mud of the streets, 
through whose depths flounders a crowd 
of wagons laden with crude oil for the 
refinery, with refined oil for the freight- 
trains, with carboys of chemicals, with 
merchandise, and with building mate- 
rials for yet more houses. 

Everything here is new. Not one of 
the thousand buildings is yet five years 
and of the four thousand people, 


not the most easily acclimated could yet 


old: 


tell how the climate agrees with him. 
Indeed, it is so absolutely new that it 
has not yet reached the raw barrenness 
of a new place. 

Nature does not cede her royalty ex- 
cept under strong compulsion, and still 
does battle in the streets of Corry with 
the four thousand, who have not yet 
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found time to get out the stumps of the 
hastily felled trees, to “improve ” a wild 
water-course that dashes down from the 
bluff and crosses the main street be- 
tween a tailor’s shop and a restaurant, 
or even to trample to death the wild- 
wood ferns and forest flowers which 
linger on its margin. When the Coriola- 
nians have attended to these little mat- 
ters, their city will look even newer 
than at present. Then shall their grand- 
children bring other trees and set them 
along the streets, and dig wells and 
fountains, where Kuhleborn may rise 
to bemoan the desolation of his ancient 
domain. 

Probably from sympathy with the 
bulk of their freight, the passenger-cars 
upon the Oil Creek Railway are so 
streaked with oil upon the outside, and 
so imbued with oil within, as to suggest 
having been used on excursions to the 
bottoms of the various wells ; but unin- 
viting as is their appearance, they are 
always crowded, and Miselle shared her 
seat with a portly gentleman, whom at 
the second glance she recognized as 
Viator Ignotus, and he, presently allud 
ing to the fact of their having dined 
together the previous day, a conversa- 
tion grew up, through which Miselle, 
much to her amusement, was initiated 
into the cabinet secrets of the two or 
three railway companies who divide 
the travel of the West, and who would 
appear to cherish very much the same 
jealousies and avenge their grievances 
in much the same manner as Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Brown with their neighbor 
hood quarrels. Then Viator, producing 
from his pocket sundry maps and charts 
foretold the career of railways yet un 
born, and discoursed learnedly upon 
their usefulness, or, as he phrased it. 
their “ paying prospects.” Finally; the 
subject of railways exhausted, or rather 
run out, Viator paid his companion th 
compliment of inquiring of her the con- 
dition of public feeling in her native 
State as regarded the election ; and the 
affairs of the nation were not. yet com- 
pletely arranged when the train arrived 
at Titusville, and Viator departed. 

The city of Titusville is probably the 
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most forlorn and dreary looking place 
in these United States. 


the irregular rows of shanties bordering 


To describe 


on impassable sloughs of mud, the sce- 
nery, the pigs, and the people, were a 
thankless task, as the most eloquent 
words would fall short of the reality. 
In one of the principal streets the black- 
ened stumps still stand so thickly that 
the laden wagons meander among them 
as sinuously as the path which foxes 
and squirrels wore there only three 
years ago,— while in curious contrast 
with this avenue and the surrounding 
buildings stands a handsome brick 
church, with a gilded cross upon its 
spire, the one thing calm and steadfast 
in the dismal scene. 
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her husband awaited her ; but the home- 
sickness epidemic among the 
population of the Creek had 
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so many people freeze to death every 
winter for want of fuel.” 

a an 
said the 
land-owner, suppressing a yawn. “ But 
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we can’t 


“Well, I suppose they do,” 


send them this wood, you 
know, or even get it down Oil Creek, 
where there is a market.” 

“ At least, the poor people about here 


need never be cold. I suppose fuel is 
very cheap hrough all this 
is n’t it?” 

“ Down the Creek we pay ten dollars 
a cord for all the wood, and a dollar a 


bushel for all the coal we burn, and 
a mile of the wells ; 
the 


out here is in oil, somehow or 


the trouble is 


both cTOW W ithin 
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man al 
another ; and even the farmers back of 
the Creek prefer bringing their horses 
down and teaming oil to working the 


land or felling wood. This is emphat- 


ically the oil region.’ 
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Creek Mis relieved 
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by seeing upon the 
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en that she should 
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exchanged. 
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norance, and amusing themselves with 
her terrors ! 

1 the 


1e platform interrupted these 


A sudden rush of citizens towar« 
edge of t 
meditations. 

“ What is it ?” 


as her companion seized her arm, and 


} 
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asked Miselle, wildly 
hurried her along with the crowd. 

» carriage. Th 
plac es. There! we 
afraid.” 
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They halted, as he spoke, beside a 
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with boards laid across for 


wagon, such as is used in 
States for drawing wood, 
springless, 
ind with no means of access save 
vheels. Upon an elevated 

nt sat the 


yulder at 


driver, grinning 
the scrambling 
whom 


issengers, most of 


ed upon tl 


1e wagon, while 
ppointed aspirants danced 
| it, looking for a yet pos- 
k or cranny. 

you make room for this lady ? 


vociferated Mr. Williams. 


Reckin, 


f mud extend- 
How 


after a brief con- 


templation of the prospect. 
mud 
ep all the way, and 
feet,” 
vith a quizzical smile. 
ion was unanswerable ; and 
the 


the 


1 
but the 1S 


suggested 


‘rself in mantle 

next 

rushing 
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my arm 

be fright- 

as the 
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in instant 

hen plung- 
them. 

what fas happened ? 

away? Did n’t 


they we soing ? 


the 
re re 
’re going o — ver!” shriek- 
’re all right now, don’t 
poor nags are n’t likely 
are ; and though the 
it well enough, he could n’t 
fair 
down the 

Cling to 


That ’s a 
all 


here ’s a gully. 


ugh. 
he road 


frightened.” 
“Don’t be 
a wagon with 


sasy to say, 


but when 


Ty 
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four wheels travels for a considerable 
distance upon only two, while those on 
the upper side are spinning round in 
the air, and the whole affair inclines at 
a right angle toward a bottomless gulf 
of mud, it is rather difficult for a ner- 
vous person to heed the injunction. 
Miselle did not shriek this time; but 
she fancies the “sable score of fingers 
four remain on the” arm “ impressed,” 


to which she clung d 


g during the ordeal. 

Another plunge, a lurch, a twist, a 
sharp descent, and the breathless horses 
halted on the bank of a stream whose 
shallow waters were crowded with flat- 
boats, generally laden with oil. 

“ Here is the packet-boat,”’ remarked 
Mr. Williams, with mischievous smile, 
as he lifted his charge from the “ hack- 
and led 


these boats, a trifle dirtier than the rest, 


carriage,” her toward one of 
with planks laid across for seats, and 
several inches of water in the bottom. 
In shape and size it much resembled 


the mud-scows navigating the waters 


of Back Bay, Boston, and was propelled 
iga 


>] 
i 


ntic paddle at either end. 
iselle’s lingering vision of a neat 
little steamboat with a comfortable cab- 
in died away; and she placed herself 
the 
lected for her, accepting from her at- 
tentive companion the 


without remark upon board se- 
ixury of a bit 
of plank for her feet, —an invidious 
distinction, regarded with much disap- 


proval by her fellow-passengers. 
The sad and 


ugain Miselle’s nearest neighbor, 


homesick lady was 
and 
now found her tongue in expressions 


of dismay and apprehension so vehe- 

ment and sincere that her auditor hard- 

ly knew whether to weep with her or 
at 

Fifty luckless souls, more or less de- 

cently 


smile her. 
clothed in bodies, having been 
the raft, the 
was cast off, and she drifted magnifi- 
cently out into stuck 
fast about a rod from the landing. 
The terrific the most 
strenuous exertion of the paddles, fail- 


crowded upon shore-line 


the stream, and 


most oaths, 


ing to move her, “a team” was loudly 
called for by the irate passengers, and 


presently appeared in the shape of two 
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horses with a small blue boy perched 
upon one of them. These were hitched 
to the forward part of the boat, and the 
swearing and pushing recommenced, 
with an accompaniment of slashing 
blows upon the backs of the unfortu- 
nate horses, who strained and plunged, 
but all to no effect, until another boat 
appeared round the bend, slowly towed 
up against the stream by two more 
horses with a placid driver, whose less 
placid wife sat upon a throne of oil-bar- 
rels in the centre of the craft, alter- 
nately smoking a clay pipe and shout- 
ing profane instructions to her husband 
touching the management of the boat. 
To this dual boatman the skipper of 
the packet loudly appealed for aid, de- 
siring him to “ crowd along and give us 
a swell.” 

“ What in nater was ye sich a cussed 
fool as ter git stuck fer?” replied the 
two heads; and in spite of the disap- 
proval conveyed by the question, the 
stranger boat was driven as rapidly as 
possible close beside the packet, the re- 
sult being a long wave or “swell,” ena- 
bling that luckless craft to float off into 
the deeper water. 

“* Now, gen’lemen, locate, if you please ; 


please to locate, gen’lemen! You cap- 
t 


ng with the specs on, ef yer don’t si 
down, | ’ll hev to ax yer to,’ 
| 


the skipper ; 


t 
vociferated 
and the passengers were 
early seated when the boat 


again, and was this time got off only by 


crounded 


the aid of a double team, a swell, and 
the shoulders of the captain and several 
and 
out of the boat as recklessly as New- 
foundland dogs. After the 
passage of five miles was handsomely 


of the passengers, who walked in 


this style, 


accomplished in six hours, and it was 
the gloaming of a November day when 
Miselle, cold, wet, and weary, first set 
foot, or rather both her feet, deep in 
the mud of Tarr Farm, and clambered 
through briers and scrub oak up the 
bluff, where stood her friend’s house, 
and where the panacea of “ 
of tea and a night’s rest’ 
the eventful day. 


a good cup 


soon closed 


The next morning was meant for an 
artist, and it is to be hoped that there 
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was one at Tarr Farm to see the cur- 
tain of fog slowly lifting from the bright 
waters of the Creek, and creeping up the 
bluff beyond it, until it melted into the 
clear blue sky, and let the sunshine 
come glancing down the valley, where 
groups of derricks, long lines of tanks, 
engine-houses, counting-rooms replaced 
the forest growth of a few years pre- 
vious, and crowds .of workmen, inter- 
spersed with overseers and proprietors 
on foot or horseback, superseded the 
wild creatures hardly yet driven from 
their life-long haunt. 

Through the whole extent of Oil 
Creek, one picturesque feature never 
fails: this is the alternation of bluff and 
flat on the opposite sides of the Creek, 
so that the voyager never finds him- 
self between two of either, — but, as 
the bluff at his right hand sinks into a 
plain, he finds the plain at the left rising 
sharply into a bluff. 

It is in these flats that the oil is found ; 
and each of them is thickly studded with 
derricks and engine-buildings, each rep- 
resenting a distinct well, with a name 
of its own, —as the Hyena, the Little 
Giant, the Phoenix, the Sca’at Cat, the 
Little Mac, the Wild Rabbit, the Grant, 
Burnside, and 
more. The 


are generally 


Sheridan, with several 
flats themselves 


known as Farms, with the 


hundred 


names of the original proprietors still 
prefixed, — as the Widow McClintock 
Farm, Story Farm, Tarr Farm, and the 
rest. 

Few of these god-parents of the soil 
are at present to be found upon it : many 
of them in the beginning of the oil specu- 
lation having sold out at moderate prices 
to shrewd adventurers, who made them- 
selves rich men before the dispossessed 
Rip Van Winkles awoke to a conscious- 
ness of what was going on about them. 
Some, more fortunate or more far-sight- 
ed, still hold possession of the land, but 
enjoy their enormous incomes in the 
cities and places of fashionable resort, 
where their manners and habits intro- 
duce a refreshing element of novelty. 

Few proprietors can be persuaded to 
sell the golden goose outright ; and the 


most usual course is for the individual 
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or company intending to sink a well to 
buy what is called a working interest 
in the soil, the owner retaining a land 
interest or royalty, through which he 
claims half the proceeds of the well, 
while the lessee may, after months of 
expense and labor, abandon the enter- 
prise with only his labor for his pains. 
These failures are also a great source 
of annoyance to the proprietors: for 
many of these abandoned wells require 
ly capital to render them available ; 
but the finances of the first speculator 
»xhausted, no new one will risk 
money in them, while the old lease 
would interfere with his right to the 
proceeds. 

Even the land for building purposes 
is only leased, with the proviso that the 
tenant must move, not only himself, but 
his house, whenever the landlord sees 
fit to explore his cellar or flower-garden 
for oil. 

A land interest obtained, the precise 
Ot or 


s breaking ground is selected 
somewhat | 


i 
experience, but more by 
‘oil territory” being ex- 

ield oil, if properly sought. 


£ 
--house and derrick are next 
latter of timber in the mod- 


} 


up, the 
ern wells, but in the older ones simply 
of slender saplings, sometimes still root- 
ed in the earth. A steam-engine is next 
set up, and the boring commences. 
By means of a spile-driver, an iron 
pipe, sharp at the lower edge and about 
six inches in diameter, is driven down 
until it rests upon the solid rock, usual- 
ly at a depth of about fifty feet. The 


earth is then removed from the inside 


of this pipe by 
and the ** 
placed witl 

These t 
bit and a rammer, are each thirty or 
thirty - five 


eht hundred pounds. 


means of a sand-pump, 
tools” attached to a cable are 
iin it. 
ols, consisting of a centre- 
feet in length, and weigh 

At short 
hese are replaced by the sand- 


about ei 
intervals t 
im] 1ich removes the drillings. 
The first three strata of rock are usu- 
} and 
Beneath these, at a depth of two hun- 


slate, sandstone, soapstone. 
dred feet, lies the second sandstone, and 


from this all the first yield of oil was 
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taken ; but, though good in quality, this 
supply was speedily exhausted, and the 
modern wells are carried directly through 
this second sandstone, through the slate 
and soapstone beneath, to the third sand- 
stone, in whose crevices lies the largest 
yield yet discovered. The proprietors 
of old wells are now reaming them out 
and sinking their shafts to the required 
depth, which is about four hundred and 
fifty feet. 

The oil announces itself in various 
ways: sometimes by the escape of gas ; 
sometimes by the appearance of oil upon 
the cable attached to the tools ; some- 
times by the dropping of the tools, show- 
ing that a crevice has been reached; 
and in occasional happy instances by 
a rush of oil spouting to the top of the 
derrick, and tossing out the heavy tools 
like feathers. 

Such a well as this, known as a flow- 
ing well, is the best “find” possible, as 
the fortunate borer has nothing more to 
do than to put down a tubing of cast- 
iron artesian pipe, lead the oil from its 
mouth into a tank, and then, sitting un- 
der his own vine and fig-tree, leave his 
fortune to accumulate by daily additions 
of thousands of dollars. 
struck Miselle the 
Creek, yielded fifteen hundred barrels 


A flowing well, 
while was upon 
per day, the oil selling at the well for 
ten dollars and a half the barrel. 

But should the oil decline to flow, or, 
having flowed, cease to do so, a force- 
pump is introduced, and, driven by the 
same engine that bored the well, brings 
up the oil at a rate varying from three 
The 
Phillips Well, on Tarr Farm, originally 


to three hundred barrels per day. 


a flowing well, producing two thousand 
barrels per day, now pumps about three 
hundred and thirty, and is considered 
a first-class well. 

Before reaching oil, the borer not un- 
frequently comes upon veins of water, 
either salt or fresh; and this water is 
excluded from the shaft by a leathern 
case applied about the pipe and filled 
with flax-seed. The seed, swollen by 
the moisture, completely fills the space 
remaining between the tube and the 
walls of the shaft, so that no water 
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reaches the oil. tub- 


ing with its seed-bags is withdrawn, the 


But whenever the 


water rushing down “drowns” not only 


its own well, but all such as have sub 


terraneous communication with it. In 
, 


this manner one of the most important 


wells upon Creek avenged itself 


some gO upon a too successful 


; } 
tubing and l 


etting 
ipon both wells. 
: , sale ocoas 
rival retaliate y drawing its own t 
, with a like result, a 
} + + 
lost mon 


dollars before 


, 
usandas ¢ 


uble ; tl ey 
h earth, but 


whole mass and 


wit 
lefiant- 
mound 


the 


ly than ever; they covere l 


of earth with a carpet, (paid for at 


cloth of gold,) and the 


} 


\ ie Ol carpet 


with wet sand, but a bad smell of burn- 


ed wool was the only result. Finally, 
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some incipient Bonaparte hit upon the 
expedient of dividing the Allies, who 
together defied mankind, and, bringing 
inverted it 
the 


one blazing mass. 


a huge oil-tank, over the 


sand, the carpet, earth, and the 


well, by this time 
Fire thus cut off from Air succumbs 
and the battle was over. 


There was no one hurt 
pursued Friend Williams, in 
airy reminiscence ; “but mostly < 
fires there ai} be two or 
burned up, and 

I ’ve noticed. 

thems« lves. 
McClintock 


was worth her 


for 
Widow 


above he 


owned that farm 


hun- 
dreds of t isands of dollars, but 
> on her fire to mz 
n half an hour there 
ing as Widow McClintock 
the women |] 
ne il + 
Wil 
Widow. 


woman W 


little whil 


them goes the 
“Then there was a 
for a pail of alkali 


man though 
1j rot i 
got in 
ie fire from his pij 
] ante w 
ole shanty was 


ve drop- 


poor woman knew 


Ips, and 


\ ] t} ” 
Ana so they go. 


, 3 
nh a herce aeep-red flame 


ing up volumes of smoke, throug 
are emitted lightning-like flashes ex- 


ploding the igni gas. 

, ie 
Like some ier things, including peo- 
substance con- 


ors beneath a pl icid exte- 


in its great tanks, or in 





ut 


4 
Rae seek 
Adventures 


¢ for it in the earth, look- 
icanic ti- 


nor even combus 
- Vi +h} er 
more like thin green paint th: 
ng else, except when it has be- 
with it 
appearance, 
to the spectator. 


adulterated water, when 


rellow 


to remain un- 
1 the oil and 


1 — } . 
sci, When the iatter 


unti 


1S 


one day among groves of 


Miselle 


a building 


llages of tan] 


KS, 


came upon 


h and 


moor, 


Lone W 

a Lowe oMlan. 205 
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esque site of Messrs. Barrows and Ha- 
zleton’s Refinery, the only 
on Tarr Farm. 
Entering a low brick building call 


me now in 
oper 


OT 
auvoll 


} 


led 
the still-house, she found herself in a 
passage between two brick walls, pierced 
on either hand for five or six oven-doors, 


while overhead the black roof was 
vided into panels | Pj 


Dy 
DY 


a 
di- 
~ -™ h whicl 
pipes through whic 
to 

iron doors. 

The presidin 
a very fat, dirty, 


known as 


‘* And 


y 


plase, at what we 


-} 
WOrKS. 


“ Not binzole 
; ++ ] 

itsell, 
not a hape of 
t it brings 


‘“ thi 
mec ng 


lone 
aiong 
kid 
K1d 


remarked Miss 


thin the 


caldrons above, 


fires, dep 


} 1 

througn i 
} 4] 

only outiet 


431] 
SULLS, 


oO 


allied worms, 


ytherwi 


se air-tight 
out 


W h 


icl 
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in a huge square tank fed by a bright 
mountain-stream winding down from 
the bluff above in a fashion so pictur- 
esque as to be quite out of keeping 
with its ultimate destination. 
Emerging from their cold bath, the 
worms, crawling along the ground be- 
hind the still-house, arrived at the back 
of another building, called the 
room; and here each one, making a 
sharp turn to enable him to enter, was 


test- 


pierced at the angle thus formed, and a 
vertical pipe some ten feet in length 
inserted 

The object of these pipes was to Car- 
still mingled with the oil ; 
Miselle could 
distinguish a flickering column ascend- 
ing from each pipe and forming itself 
so humanly against the evening sky as 
the Sax- 
ons, who first named this ether ge7s¢. 


“What a splendid illuminati 


ry off the gas 
and, looking attentively, 


ing 


to vindicate the superstition of 


illumination, if 
lighted some 
Miselle. 

lumernation 
tell 
“ The 


in a swither ’fore 


only those ten pipes were 
dark night!” suggested 
“Phe-ew! An 


stort 
t op 


yer 
there long, I can 


retorted 


would n’ 
yer, Ma’am, Tommy. 
whole works ud be 
iver we ’d time to ax what was comin’.” 
And why? 
Ma’am, the 


“ The y would ? 
“ The 


It ’s the 


binzole. 


to manage, 


binzole, 
Divil’s own stuff 
an’ there ’s no thrustin’ it wid so much 


The 


was 


as the light uv a pipe nigh hand. 
full of it; 


much as to sthrike a m: 
l 


air is and if you so 
where 
we stand, it ud be all day wid us ’fore 
we ’d time t i You should 
that yersilf, Sir,” continued 


» Mr. Williams. 


returned that 


know he, 


turning t 
7 Ve 5,” 
a grimace. 


leman, with 
“] ar | the nature of 
first 
work 


my 


enzine pretty when | 


sen at 


wells, na got 


of the 


retty oily, but thought I would 


not ask my wife to meddle with them. 
So I sent for a pail of benzine, and, 


shutting myself up in my shop, set to 
work to wash my clothes. I succeeded 
very well for a first attempt ; and when 


I had done, and hung them up to dry, 


I felt quite proud. Then, as it was 
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pretty cold, I thought I would put a lit- 
tle fire in the stove, and get them dried 
to carry away before my men came in 
So I put 
some kindling in the stove, and scraped 
a match on my boot; but I had n’t time 
to touch it to the shavings before the 


to work the next morning. 


whole air was aflame, not catching from 
one point to another, but flashing through 
the whole place in an instant, and snap- 
around my head like a bunch 
I rushed for the door 
get out I was pretty 
there was 

as saving a single article. Al 
stock, 
clothes, and everything else. 


ping all 
of fire-crackers. 
but before I could 
well singed, 
thing 
vent 


and no such 


together, shop, tools, 


That ’s 


benzine.” 
“ That 

An’ now, Ma’am, come in, if yer plase, 
| 


’s binzole,” echoed Tommy. 


the tistin’-room.” 
liselle complied, and, stepping into 
the little room, saw first two parallel 


troughs running its entire length, and 
terminating at one end ina pipe leading 


building. 
troughs half 
lischarging a col- 


apotheosis, as 


rh the side of the Into 


of these the pipes 
were at this moment < 
orless, odorless fluid, the 
it were, of petroleum. 
Tommy, perching himself upon a high 
stool beside the troughs, regarded his 
visitors with calm superiority, and was 
-vidently disposed, in this his strong- 
yid, to treat with them ex cathedra. 


“There, thin, Ma’am,” began 


“that ’s what I call iligant ile intir 


Look at it jist!” 

And taking from its shelf a long 

he ladled up 

the light for inspec- 
4 

been duly 


bular glass, some 


oil, and held it to 


admired, 
informed his audience 


of the still is the 


] 
( 


] le- 


which is le 
scribed. Next comes naphtha, benzine, 


1 off as previously 


or, as Tommy and his comrades call it, 


This dangerous subst: 


“ binzole.” ince 


is led from the troughs of the testing- 
house to a subterraneous tank, the trap- 
cover of which was subsequently lifted, 
the 


that the vi ht peep, as into 


den of some malignant wild creature. 


© 
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From this it is again drawn, and, mixed 


with the heavy oil or residuum of the 
still, is principally used for fuel, as be- 
fore described. 


“ And 
7 


inquired Mr. Williams, carelessly. 


1t man gave him a look of sol- 


how soon do you cut off for 


“159 
Olu! 


emn indignation, and proceeded without 
heeding interruption. 

“Whin joodge, Ma’am, that the 
binzole is nigh run out, I tist it witha 
hyder-rometer, this a-way.” 
And Tommy, 


1 
K I nt 


descendin from the 


g 
stool, tox ie shelf first a tin pot 
sembling a shaving-mug, and 
le glass instrument, with a 


: ; : 
nto sections numbered 


with quick- 


lb half filled 


iving-mug with oil, the 


1 into it his hydrometer, 

ng up and 
ae] £ 

ined stationary. 

ll find it. Look for 


sumea, 


) ) 
puts some in a pan over 
and keep a-thryin’ an’ 


thermomete¢ 


The 1 


; and whi 


nger 
-rometer st 
Thin the 


< and yaller, and that 


next run is 


re at all, but is 
mixed l 


drawn from the still, and wi 
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crude ile, and stilled over agin; and 
whin no more good ’s to be got uv it, 
it ’s mighty good along wid the binzole 
to keep the pot a-bilin’ in beyant.” 

“You don’t use the fire test in this 
building, I presume, do you?” 

“ Indade, no, Ma’am. There’s niver 
ight nor yit a lanthern allowed here.” 
“ But you run all night. 


al 
How do you 
get light in this room?” 
Willi 


“From widout. 


inquired Mr, 

ms. 

Did niver 

the windys uv this house?” 
And 


his stool, led the way to the outside of 


ye mind 


the professor, dismounting from 
‘ 


the building, where he pointed to two 


ur the roof, 


picturesque little windows n« 
each furnished with a deep hood and a 
, ' 


shelf, as if Tommy had been expected 
to devote his leisure hours to the culti- 
vation of mignonette. 
“See now!” 
And j 
pressively to a laborer at this moment 
lan- 


ice 1 up- 


the burly lecturer pointed im- 


approaching with a large lighted 
l. These, pl 


on the mignonette shelves, and snugly 


tern in each han 


protected from wind and rain the 
light into the 


> 


by 
deep hoods, threw a clear 
test-room, and brought out in grotesque 
l pattern 


distinctness arabesque 


the 
oil upon Tom- 


ow we gits light, Sir,” 
the professor, in conclusion, 


as, with a dignified 


remarked 


salutation of fare- 
1 in the still-house. 
Admonished by the lanterns and the 
| Miselle 


glory ofr the 
their steps 


well, he disappeare¢ 


fading west, and 
her 


home- 


“ still 


host bent 


now 
ward, deferring, like Scheherezade, 
finer and more wonderful stories until 
the next morning.” 

At their next visit to the Refinery, the 
visitors were committed to a little 


old man, called 


wiry 
Jimmy, who first showed 


them a grewsome monster, own cousin 


to him who threw oil from Tarr Farm 


to Plummer. This one was called an 


air-pump, and, with his attendant steam- 

. & . ° . - 
engine, inhabited a house by himself. 
His work will presently be explained. 


The next building was the treating- 
where stanc 


house, huge tanks con- 
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as drawn from the test- 


ym these it is conducted 
iron vats, called tre: 
her chemical 
The 


is now set 


proportions. 
oy 


next building in opera- 


] 
rces a stream of compressed 
bottom 


natu- 


plished, th 
the 


ll 


nowever, 


necromancer s 


icles scatter never to reunite. 


Woman. \pril, 


iz 
occurred a pond-fresh, long to be re- 
Oil Creek, when 
such furious r 


membered on the 
stream rose with pidity 
loaded boats became unman- 


crowding and dashing togeth- 


er, staving in the the 


sides of 
oil-in-bulk boats, and grinding 


Not € 


ing barrels to s 


thousands 


narchy 
} 


| led ‘ 
wooded phnotog- 
Ne- 

‘ 


views of it from different 


id - 


1 lf «sé 
Sell 


alter 
ies of these 
estru 
T roprie 

i i 7 

before, 

the Refinery, w 


, 
nt the 


aborigines 
Dearer to 


reoscope, 


fter departed from Barrows 
’s Refir , filled wi 


e toy called 
a multitude of un: 


, 
bound together 


Remove the neces- 
flash of an eye the 


par- 
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n her two days’ tour of Tarr Farm, 
Mistlle talked with gentlemen of birth 
and education, gentlemen whose man- 


sted oddly enough with their 


ners contr 
and knee-high boots ; 

rmittent géntlemen, who 

to be no fit theatre for 

yf their acquired polite- 


} | 


h men like Tommy and 


claims lay so much 


not 


connection and ge ntle 


a thorough appreciation 
in hand; also with a less 
f mankind, men who, 


int and debased, have 


speculations acquired 
| 


without the habits of 


rccompanying it. 
es are told 
t none droller than 
i the 
h 


alter 


lis da = 


ug 
womans estate, 
ight learn read- 
her accomplishments. 


he father visit- 


concerning 


‘his he was 


Coope r at 
two men 
t this 
it con- 
+ poo! one was 

mber. 
inquired the former 
> barrel superciliously 
“are you able to make 


retorted Cooper, dry- 


troubkgd by their 


ever 


39° 


when you rolled them through 


leaking 


g, 
the mud from the well to the Creek?” 

«Through all this fungus growth it is 
rather difficult to come at the indigenous 
product of the soil; and Miselle found 
none of whose purity she could be sure, 
except the youth who drove her from 
Tarr Farm to Schaeffer’s on 

Arriving in sight of the 
puer ing 
inquired, — 

. 


be thot what the 


Willi 


said Mr. 
’s the wagons 
set? 


pursued he, pointing to s« 


atform-cars, waiting e loaded 
oil-barrels. 
“ Hardly. 


sits.” 


— ca a . 
Those are where tne Ol 


Be? 


Then yon ’s for tl 
I reckon?” indicating a line 
freight-cars a little 


“ No, not 


passenger-Ccars, 


farther on. 
exactly. Those 


} 
ne 


away up t 
windows and steps.” 

“ An’ who rides in the loft uy 
after a 


inquired the youth, 
stare. 

This question, referring to the raised 
portion of the roof, universal in Western 


being answered, Mr. Willi 


ums in- 


till 
furder from 


than irm ’fore to-day. 


there ’s a many won’erful s 


i 
an’ Eri’, be 


Imagine 


n’t there ? 
a full-grown lad, in 
United States, whose ideas are bounded 
by the city of Erie ! : 

Not indigenous to the soil, 
ly rooted, exotic growth, w 
Scotch family whom Miselle 
to see, the Sunday after her 

Two years ago tl 
cabin stood almost wilderness, w 


the farm-house of James Tarr 
Now the derricks are 
hill toward 


neighbor. 


ing up the it, until on 


narrow belt of woodland 


protects it fro! 
i 
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invasion. In front, a small flower-gar- 
den still showed some autumn blooms 
at the time of Miselle’s visit, and was 
the only attempt at floriculture seen by 
her on Oil Creek. 

With traditional Scotch hospitality, 
the mistress of the house, seconded by 
Maggie and Belle, the elder daughters, 
insisted that the proposed call should 
include dinner; and Miselle, nothing 
loath, was glad that her friends allowed 
themselves to be prevailed upon to stay. 

“It’s no that we hae onything fit to 
gie ye, but ye maun just tak’ the wull 
for the deed,” said the good mother, as 
she bustled about, and set before her 
guests a plain and plentiful meal, where 
all was 


bread and newly churned butter some- 


good enough, and the fresh 


thing more. 
sins It "s 
dairy - woman,” 


baith baker and 


said the well-pleased 


Maggie ’s 


dame, in answer to a compliment upon 
these viands. “And it’s she ’ll be gay 
and proud to gie ye 
it, gif*ye ‘ll ask her.” 

So Maggie, being 


all her ways about 


questioned, describ- 
ed the process of making “ salt-rising ” 
bread, and to the recipe added a friendly 
caution, that, if allowed to ferment too 
long, the dough would become “as sad 
and dour as a stane, and though you 
br’ak your heart over it, wad ne’er be 
itsel’ again.” 

From a regard either to etiquette or 
convenience, only the heads of the fam- 
ily, and Jamie, the eldest son, a fine 
young giant, of one-and-twenty, sat 
down with the the girls and 
table, 
and sitting down afterward with anoth- 
er visitor, an intelligent 


guests : 
younger children waiting upon 
negro farmer, 
one of the most pleasing persons Mi- 
selle encountered on her travels. 
Dinner over, it was proposed that 
: Palla —_ » 
Maggie and Belle accompany 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams and Miselle 


on a visit to some coal-mines about a 


h 
should 


mile farther back in the forest, and, with 
named 
John, who chanced in on a Sunday- 
evening call to one of the young ladies, 
the party set forth. 

The day was the sweetest of the In- 


the addition of a young man 
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dian summer, and the walk through 
woods of chestnut and hemlock Was as 
charming as possible, and none the less 
so for the rustic coquetries of pretty 
Belle Miller, whose golden hair was the 
precise shade of a lock once shown to 
Miselle as a veritable relic of Prince 
Charlie. 

The forest road ended abruptly in a 
wide glade, where stood the shanty oc- 
cupied by the miners, a shed for the 
donkeys employed in dragging out the 
coal, and, finally, the ruinous tunnel 
leading horizontally into a disused mine. 
The wooden tram-way on which the 
coal-car had formerly run still remained ; 
and cautiously walking upon this cause- 
way through the quagmire of mud, Mi- 
selle and Mr. Williams penetrated some 
distance into the mine, but saw nothing 
more wonderful than mould and other 
fungi, bats and toads. Retracing their 
steps, they followed the tram-way to its 
termination at the top of a high bank, 
down which the 
a cart stationed 


coals were shot into 


below. This coal is 
of an inferior quality, bituminous, and 
with slate. It sells read- 
ily, however, upon the Creek, at a dollar 


largely mixed 


a bushel, for use in the steam-engines. 
The sight-seers having satisfied their 
curiosity with regard to the mine, and 
having paid a short visit to the don- 
keys, were quietly resuming their walk, 
when out from the abode of the miners 
tumultuous crowd of 


poured men, 


a 
women, and children, who surrounded 


the little party in a menacing manner, 
while their leader, a stalwart fellow, 
called Brennan, seized John by the arm, 
and, shaking a sledge-hammer fist in his 
face, inquired what he meant by coming 
to “spy round an honest man’s house, 
and make game of his betters ?” 

It was in vain that John attempted 
to disabuse the mind of his assailant 
of this view of his visit to the old mine ; 
and indeed his argument could not even 
have been heard, as Brennan was now 
violently reiterating, 

“Tak’ yer coorse, thin! 
ye tak’ yer coorse ?” 


Why don’t 


The advice was sensible, and the par- 
ty left to themselves would undoubtedly 
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have followed it; in fact, the females 
of the party had already taken their 
“ coorse”’ along the homeward path as 
fast as their feet would carry them, ex- 
cepting Miselle, who contented herself 
with stepping behind a great pine-tree, 
and watching thence this new develop- 
ment of human nature. 

From angry words the miners were 
not long in proceeding to blows, anda 
short joust ensued, in which Williams 
and John gallantly held the lists against 
six or eight assailants, who would have 
been more dangerous, had they not been 
all day celebrating the wedding of one 


of their number. Suddenly, however, the 
leader of the colliers darted by John, 


wh 


0 was opposing him, and pounced up- 
on poor Belle Miller, who with her com- 
panions had 


to give vent to their feelings in a chorus 


} ] 
f dismal ks. 


paused at a little distance 


oO shrie Whether these irri- 


tated 


or whether he had merely the savage 


Mr. Brennan’s weakened nerves, 


instinct of reaching the strong through 


the weak, cannot be certainly known 


of her forcible capture was 
i itly obvious by the cries 
air, and the heart of the 
his 


yhn, who, negle cting 


own safety in an attempt at 


blow from his oppo- 


rescue, re- 
ceived a stunning 
nent, and fell bleeding to the earth. 

Satisfied with the result of his 
Brennan, leaving his captive 


ex- 
perim« 
i attempted 
upon the defenceless flock ; 


y of his own party, 
another raid 


but 


ed by the voice of his wife, darted to her 


this time Friend Williams, summon- 


and, with a happy blow, laid the 
yon his back, where he lay for 
some 


moments admiring the evening 


as were the two knights, how- 


ever, and manifest as was the right, 
Victory 


upon the banners of the strongest bat- 


would probably have “ perched 


talions,” had not an unexpected diver- 
sion put a sudden end to the combat. 
This came from the side of the as- 
sailants, in the pleasing shape of a 
pretty young woman, who, rushing for- 
ward, flung her arms about the neck of 
one of the leaders of the mob, crying, — 


g 
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“Patrick Maloney, did n’t you stand 
before the altar with me this day, and 
vow to God to be a true and faithful 
husband? And is this all the respect 
you show me on my wedding-day ?” 
The appeal was not without its force, 
and Patrick, pausing to consider of it, 
was surrounded by the more pacific of 
his own party, among whom now ap- 


peared “ Big Tommy” from the Refin- 
ery, who loudly vouched for the charac- 
ter of the visitors, claiming them indeed 
as warm and dear friends of his own. 
During the stormy council of war 
attacking 
the of the 
tured to approach near enou 


plore their to 


the party, 


womankind attacked ven- 
xh to im- 
champions withdraw, 
while yet there was time. This pacific 
counsel they finally consented to follow, 
and were led away breathing vengeance 
and discontent, when John suddenly 
paused, exclaiming, — 
“Where ’s Belle ? 


Come on, Williams! 


They ’ve got her. 
we n’t going 
to leave the girl among ’em, surely!” 

At this Maggie and Mrs. Williams 


uplifted their voices in deprecation of 


are 


further hostilities, protesting that they 
should die at once, if their protectors 


to desert them, and using 


were ng many 
other feminine and magnanimous argu- 
ments in favor of a speedy retreat. 


Bu 


rescue was undecided, Belle appeared, 


while yet the question of her 


flushed, tearful, and voluble in reproach 
had deserted 
She attributed her final escape to 
a free use of her tongue, and repeated 
certain pointed remarks which she had 


addressed 


against the friends who 


her. 


to her custodian, who finally 
her, boxed her ears, and bade 
her begone. 

On hearing this recital, John was for 
returning at once and avenging the in- 
sult; but the rest of the party, remem- 
bering the golden maxim of Hudibras, 


shook 


** He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day,” 


prevailed on him to wait for retaliation 
until a more favorable opportunity. 

It may be satisfactory to the reader 
to hear, that, after Miselle had left Oil 
Creek, she was informed that Mr. Wil- 
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liams, John, and a body of men, equal 


in number to the colliers, paid them a 
visit, with authority from the owner of 
the mine to pull down their house and 
eject them from the premises. They al- 
so contemplated, it is supposed, a more 
but, 
on making known their intentions, the 


direct and personal vengeance ; 


pretty bride again appeared, and, as- 


saulting poor Williams with a whole 


battery of tearful eyes, trembling lips 
and eloquent appeals, vindicated once 


he superiority ol v1les 


| womans 


to man’s determination. Anal 


e next aay he L be 
a visit to Oil City, the farthe 
important station upon the 
one 
en 
expe 
that the old Scotchman 
were going to Oil City on tl 


S arrang 
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wild ways,” said the old woman kindly, 
as the wagon, with a premonitory lurch 
and twist, turned into the forest road. 

' 


Road! Let the reader call to mind 


the most precipitous wooded mountain 


I} 
of his acquaintance, and fancy a road 


formed over it by the 


of cutting off the 


simple process 
trees, leaving the 
stumps and rocks undisturbed, and then 
fancy himself dragged over it in a spring- 
less wagon behind two fast horses. 

“ Eh, 


ines ache sair, siccan a road as yon!” 


then! It maks an auld body’s 


he Scotchwoman, with a significant 


t of a pery icular a 


= | } 7 ‘ 
reckon ye wad nae ken whatte 


++ 


ntry roads were med 


: ae “1. 
m. They ’re nae like 


old creature had entered 
tes through the St. Lawrence 
| Tarr | 


hceent views! 


mountain-pe 


ich wide Stretci 
crept al 


curved si 


‘ where 


~—— 
VALCY, 


uller, is a sulphur spring ; 
s the place wher: 


Ip you ali over, sudcen 


Jamie, twi 


| himself rou: 


Sting 
sung 
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on the box to enjoy the consternation 


of his female passengers, while the wag- 
on paused on the verge of a long gully, 
some six feet in depth, occupying the 
whole middle of the road. 
“Wull ye get 
addressing Miselle 


“ Had 


ulously. 


out?” continued he, 


for the first time. 


- 
we better?” asked she, trem- 


easy scared. But 1’m no 
‘ll promise you.” 
Miselle, in 


in, aia 


courage f extreme cow- 


ired Jamie, 
Mi- 


smile 


ry fF ; 
imself » LOOK In 


with a broad 
her evident terror. 
u bold bairn! 
rring lad, Ma’am?” 
er, as Jamie, addressing 
his work, shou to 
caith. 


nd p hem along 


In the valley 
further conversation. 
pitous 


ascent, where 


1} 

menadec 

it, Ove! 
Ll; } 


and a bac 
luffs and mountains cutting 
ve clear blue sky. 


7: 1 Weg J 
iselle contemplated v 
other remain 
1 } 


get out 


women 


can 


the 


sy Some 


ommences 


S set; 
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and as it deepened, the horses gradu- 
ally sank from view, until only their 
backs were visible, floundering through 
a sea of oily mud of a peculiarly tena- 
cious character. Miselle has the warn- 
ing of Munchausen before her eyes ; 
but, in all sadness, she avers that in the 
principal street of Oil City, and at the 
door of the principal hotel, the mud 
was on that day above the hubs of the 
wagon-wheels. 

Having refreshed themselves in body 
and mind 


at the Petroleum House, 
where a lady in a soiled print dress 
and much jewelry kindly played at them 
upon a gorgeous piano, the party went 
forth to view the city. 

The same mingling of urgent civili- 
] 


zation and unsubdued Nature observa- 


ble in Corry characterizes Oil City to 
On one side of the 


with 


a greater extent 
street, crowded oil- wagons, the 
freight of each worth thousands of dol- 
lars, stand long rows of dwellings, shops, 
built two 


years, and on the other impinges a bluff 
i 


and warehouses, all within 


still covered with its forest growth of 


shrubs and wood-plants,— while upon 


the frowning front of a cliff that has for 
centuries faced nothing meaner than 


the Alleghany, with its mountain back- 
ground, some Vandal has daubed the 


advertisement of a quack nostrum. 


Farther on, where the bluff is less 


1 


built 


I 
nr nM) 1 ; h I e or led ffer 
precipitous, it has been graded aiter a 
I at the 
seem to 


fashion; and the houses 


side of the new street 


be sliding rapidly across it to join their 
opposite neighbors, which, in their turn, 
are sinking modestly into the mud. 

A plank sidewalk renders it possible 


walk 


through the principal streets 
of this city; but temptation to do so is 
of the slightest. 


lic] 
Monotonous lines of frail houses 


shops whose scanty assortment of goods 

xe sold at enormous prices to pay 
ortation from New 
f ] 


crowds of oll- 


the expense of trans] 
Philade ly 


speculators, oil-dealers, oil- teamsters, 


5 } re £2 
YOrK OF nia, 


a clumsy bridge across the Creek, a 


prevailing atmosphere of petroleum, — 


such is Oil City. 
At the water-side the 


view is some- 
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what more interesting. No wharves 
have yet been built ; and the swarming 
flatboats “tie up” all along the bank, 
just as they used to do three years ago, 
when, with a freight of lumber instead 
of oil, they stopped for the night at the 
solitary little Dutch tavern then monop- 
olizing the site of the present city. 

A rakish little steamer 
lay in the stream, bound for Pittsburg, 


stern-wheel 


and sorely was Miselle tempted to take 
passage down the Alleghany in her; 
but lingering memories of home and the 
long-suffering Caleb at last prevailed, 
back 


upon the beautiful river, and retraced 


and, with a sigh, she turned her 


her steps through yards crowded with 
barrels of oil waiting for shipment, — oil 


in rows, oil in stacks, 


oil in columns, 

and oil in pyramids wellnigh as tall and 

as costly as that of Cheops himself. 
Returned to the Petroleum 


Miselle bade a reluctant good-bye to the 


House, 


kindly Scots, who here took stage for 
Franklin, and watched them float away, 
as it appeared, upon the sea of mud in 
a wagon-body whose wheels and horses 
were too nearly submerged to make any 
noticeable feature in the arrangement. 

the 


an- 


Soon after, Jamie appeared at 
door of the parlor nominally to 
nounce himself ready to return; but, 
his natural 


he advanced 


after a fierce struggle with 
modesty of disposition, 
into the room, and silently laid two of 
the biggest apples that ever grew in 
the laps of Mrs. Williams and Miselle. 
1 


Putting aside all acknowledgments with 


“Ho! 


woodsman next proceeded on a tour of 


what ’s an apple or two?” the 
inspection round the room, serenely un- 
conscious of the magnificent scorn with- 
ering him from the eyes of the jewelled 
na broken- 
lh 


lady, who now reclined up« 
backed sofa, taking a leisurely survey 
of the strangers. 
Jamie paused some time at the piano. 
“And what might such a thing as 
that cost noo?” asked he, 


little 


at length, 
giving the case a back-handed 
blow. 

“ About eight hundred dollars,” 


tured Miselle, to whom the inquiry was 


ven- 


addressed. 
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Jamie opened his wide black eyes. 

“Hoot! Feyther could ha’ bought 
Jim Tarr’s whole farm for that, three 
year ago,” said he ; and, with one more 
at the piano, he left 
the room, and was presently seen in 


contemptuc us stare 


the stable- yard, shouldering from his 
path a wagon laden with coals. 
Soon ll l 


e and 
gladly bade farewell to Oil City, leaving 


s 


after, Miss her friends 


the scornful lady seated at the piano ex- 

ecuting the charming melody of “ We’re 

a band of brothers from the old Granite 
State.” 

Having entered the city by the hill- 

} 


road, it was proposed to g 
ia 


the Creek, although, as Jamie candidly 


return along 


stated, the road “might, like enough, 
be a thought worser than the other.” 
And it was. 

sefore the oil fever swept through 
this region, a man might have travelled 
from the the Creek to 


head-waters, and seen no more build- 


mouth of its 
ings than he could have numbered on 
Now the line of der- 
ricks, shanties, eng 


his ten fingers. 


ine-houses, and oil- 


tanks is continuous through the whole 


distance; and thousands of men may 


be seen to-day accumulating millions 
of dollars where three years ago the 


squirrel and his wife, their 
i 


the 


hoarding 
winter stores, were 
that tox 


After its incongruous mixture of 


only creatures 


kk thought for the morrow. 
so- 
ciety, the social peculiarity of Oil Creek 
is a total disregard of truth. 

A mechanic, a tradesman, or a boat- 
man makes the most solemn promise 
of service at a certain time. Terms are 
settled, a definite hour appointed for the 
fulfilment of the contract; the man de- 
parts, and is seen no more. His em- 
ployer is neither disappointed nor an- 
gry ; he expects nothing else. 
A cart 
the 
behind it. 
broom, and 
huckster,and induce him to sell her the 


laden with country produce 


from the farms 


enters settlement 


Every housewife drops her 
waylay the 


rushes out to 
provisions already engaged to her neigh- 
bor. Happy she, if stout enough of arm 
to convey her booty home with her ; for 
if she trust the vendor to leave it at her 
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house, even after paying him his price, 

she may bid good-bye to the green de- 

lights, as eagerly craved here as on a 

long sea-voyage. 
This 


“ peculiar institution ” is all very 
well, 


doubtless, for those who under- 
stand it, but is somewhat inconvenient 
to a stranger, as Miselle discovered dur- 
ing the three days she was trying to 
leave Tarr Farm. 

I morning, after waiting 

upon the bank of the Creek 
Williams 


crowd of 


<1 boatman, Mr. 

erately into a 

teamsters and captured the youth whose 

irst impressions of a railway have been 

led on a preceding page. Prob- 

had time been allowed 

proposition at length, 

ave declined the journey ; but, 

overborne by the vehemence of his em- 

ployer, he found himself well upon the 

road to Schaeffer’s Farm before he had 
by any means decided to go thither. 

The pleasantest part of the “ carriage 


exercise’ 1 I 


fording the 


Creek, a course adopted wherever the 


th} road j 
on tnis road 1S 


bluff comes down to the bank, and the 
flat rez on the opposite side, 
no one ing yet spent time to grade 
a continu on one side or the 
other. company has, how- 
ever, a beginnin 
tion ; 
er year the traveller 
Scha 


yg in this direc- 
l 


is promised that in anoth- 
may proceed from 
» Oil City by rail. 

ille Miselle bade good-l ye 
} 


friend Williams, and once 


elf under her own pro- 
he night at Corry, she next 
erself in the city 
] 


of Erie, 
ve fancied it l 


Heidelberg 
signs bearing such names 
Seelinger, Jantzen, Cronen- 
Heidt, and Hans 
Ulrich 


Loescl 


Heybeck. 


Valentin 


Preuss ells bread, 


manuiactures 


saddles, and P. 
kee} meat-market, with a sign rep- 
resenting one gentleman holding a mad 
it of packthread tied to his 
horns, while ana 


bull by a 
ssistant leisurely strolls 
up to annihilate the creature with a tack- 


hammer 
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Here, too, a little beyond the middle 
of the town, was a girl herding a flock 
of geese, precisely as did the princess 
in the “ Briider Grimm Tales,” while a 
doltish boy stared at her with just the 
imbecile admiration of Kurdkin for the 
vily maiden who combed her golden 
hair and chanted her naughty spell in 
the same breath. 

A little farther on stood a charming 
old Dutch cottage with cabbages in the 
front yard, and a hop-vine clambering 

An infant Teuton 


upon the gate, who, being addressed 


the porch. swung 
by Miselle, lisped an answer in High 
Dutch, while his mother shrilly ex- 
changed the news with her next neigh- 
bor in the same tongue. 

Two sufficed to exhaust 
wonders of Erie, and Miselle ; 
took the cars for Buffalo, and 


hours 


road thither fell in with a good Samari- 
tan, who solaced her weary faintness 
with del 
roasted upon an Ohio prairie. 


icate titbits of grouse, shot and 
At Buffalo waited the Eastern-bound 
cars of the New-York Central Railway ; 
but only twenty miles farther on, thun- 
Miselle could not 


obey the sonorous sum- 


dered Niagara, and 
choose bu 
mons. So, after spending the night at 
a “white man’s” hotel in Buffalo, the 
next r found her standing, an 


morning 
insignificant atom, before one of the 


world’s great wonders. One or two 


have 


and Miselle 


other travellers, however, men- 


tioned refrains 


from expressing more than her thanks 


Niagara ; 


her to 
fulfil her darling wish of standing be- 


for the kindness which enabled 


hind the great fall on the Canada side. 

Truly, it is no empty boast that places 
Americans preéminent over the men of 
every other nation in their courtesy to 
women; and Miselle would fain most 
gratefully acknowledge the constant at- 


tention and kindness everywhere offer- 


ed to her, while never once was she 


annoyed by obtrusive or unwelcome ap- 
proach ; and not the vast resources of 
her country, not the grandeur of Niag- 
ara, give her such pride and satisfac- 
tion as does the new knowledge she 
has 


gained of her countrymen. 
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THE SPANIARDS’ GRAVES 
AT THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


SAILORS, did sweet eyes look after you, 
The day you sailed away from sunny Spain? 
Bri; 


y 
ts 


ht eyes that followed fading ship and crew, 
Melting in tender rain? 


Did no one dream of that drear night to 1 
Wild with the wind, fierce with the stinging snow, 
When, on yon granite point that frets the sea, 
The ship met her death-blow ? 


Fifty long years ago these sailors died: 

(None know how many sleep beneath the waves: 
Fourteen gray headstones, rising side by side, 
Point out their nam 


Lonely, unknown, deserted, 


is that 


Ne 


have 


White arms 


beloved. Year by 
ill youth and 
dim, and age drew 


And hope was de: 


ustrous 


summer broods o’er th 
ich, fragrant, warm wit 
uny yet of that forsaken band 


W ho loved 50 


O Spanish women, over the far seas, 


Could I but show you where your de 


Could I send tidi yn this northern breeze, 


That strong and stea 


Dear dark-eyed sisters, you remember yet 
These you have lo t, but you can never know 


One stands at their bleak graves whose eyes 


With thinking of your 
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ee is an influential form of of blood —is thrilled with purpose and 
pra¢ ul force, compounded of passion. “Spunk” does not express 
strong will, strong sense, and strong it; for “spunk,” besides being fetite 
egotism, which long waited for a strong in itself, is courage in effervescence 
monosyllable to announce its nature. rather than courage in essence. A per- 
racter, indeed, are never son usually cowardly may be kicked or 

vey have become terms bullied into the exhibition of 
ind that peculiar thing but the man of grit carries in his pres- 
or hero- ence a power which spares him the ne- 
ly is “Grit,” cessity of resenting insult; for insult 
o blurt out sneaks away from his look. It is not 
word has not mere “pluck”; luck also comes 
by fits and starts, and I > discon- 
nected from the other elements of char- 
a acter. A tradesman once had the pluck 
ilar consciousness, to demand of Talleyrand, at » time 
f §6rtthat:-=«6trickster-statesn Wi the 


heig 
= 


insolence 
‘My faith, 
Considered as 
sn 

in 


es be- 

low heroism, ! m bove it: below 
herois n, when 

ndition of the iss » hero- 

hen heroism is simply the soul’s 

»sthenes 

eroism, but 

enius being 


famine 
flaming 


than 

The moment his 
s eminence of im- 
scared by 

fac ed 


the 


Commons, 
| imperiousness 
him 
and flut 
heroism ; 
sistent 


ment of Sir Sidney 


had more grit than Napoleon had hero- 


ism. Just before the Battle of Wa- 
whole terloo, Sir Sidney, a iris, was told 


drop that the Duke had decided to keep his 
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position at all events. “Oh!” hee accomplished London man of fashion 
claimed, “ if the Duke has said 


who committed suicide to save himself 
course t’ other fellow must give 


f 
from the bore of dressing and undress- 
Besides, in “good society,” so 


called, the best sentiments and ic 


And this is essentially the 
grit, that, when it appears, t’ other fellow 
sometimes get expression 
rough 


or t’ other opinion must give way. Its 
power comes from its tough hold on the 


the form of bad manners. 

real, and the surly boldness with which is charming to be in a circle where hu- 

l acts it out. Thus,in so- man nature is pranked out in purple and 

in rude opposi- fine linen, and where you sometimes see 

substitutes for reali- manners as beautiful as the master- 
‘ 


weakness and hypoc risy ° et some peop: 


of men find necessary for consci 


tual defence. It denies that it 


chts 


freedom, humanity 
are marks of a vul 
ny a person, daring 
lis 4 


by 


ypinions anywh 
, oe 
the sword, quali 


some supercil 


irusts himself into a 
room, and witl i 


ty tosses out dl 
frehinnahia 14+} 
I wonable truths, 


as his words fall, and sayin; 
that no gentleman ought 

he titter or terror of 
fended looks and 
How the 
presence! How 
confutes! how 
roprieties to reali- 
ith his ageres- 


ing a socia 
nventional politeness 
le veracity, 
icy of man over the ge 
ul tises a kind of “* Come- 
consequences, it results in Outerism,” while insisting on enjoyit 
its victims into the realm of v i itages of Go-/nterism. Ben 
vac uity, its repre entative bein; > al i he age ol Elizabeth, Samuel 
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Johnson in the last century, Carlyle and 
Brougham in the present, are prominent 
examples of this somewhat insolent man- 
hood in the 
It is, 
is one of the ugliest, kinds of human 


presence of social forms. 


however, one of the rarest, as it 


strength ; it requires, perhaps, in its 
combination, full as many defects as 
merits ; and how difficult is its justifiable 


see in the career of so illus- 


exercise we 
trious a inthropist as Wilberforce, 
—a man whose speech in Parliament 
shows ick of vivid conceptions and 
a man whom no threats 


] tir 


could intimidate, 


smiting words, 


of personal violence 


cheerfully have risked 
yet still a man who 


his lite fo yet 


forget that he was a Tory 


could never 
entleman, who had no grit be- 


fore lords and ladies, whose Abolition- 


and a ¢ 


5 


] 


ism was not sufficiently blunt and down- 


} good company of ¢ 
ministers, whose sensitive nature 
ed at the t 


it of Deing Conscien 


ly impolite and heroically ill-nat 
manners were thus frequent- 
way of the full efficiency of his 
respects a hero, in all 
lent, he still was not like 
of grit. Politeness has 
is benevolence in small 
things. benevolent in 
things, must sometimes 
to ad ity 


king’s ( 


Draco, though i1 


g-room, ind loyally Ssup- 


i 
arliament the measures of 
Draco, though cru- 


ilect of 


in the privi- 


the dai 


to busi- 

is this un- 

ulity of grit 

but 

been 

h overtakes 

1ants is due not so much 
f business talent as to their 
How 


ness nerve. many lov- 


we see in trade, endowed 
t capacities, but cursed with 

sitions,—who are resolute 
ess habits and fixed in no 


iples, —who are prone to 
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follow the instincts of a weak good-na- 
ture against the ominous hints of a clear 
intel », now obliging this friend by 

insafe note, and then pleas- 
risk 


in a hopeless speculation, — and who, 


indorsins 


ing ut 


neighbor by sharing his 


after all the capital they have earned by 
their industry and sagacity has been 


sunk in benevolent attempts to assist 


blundering or plundering incapac 


are doomed, in their bankruptcy, to be 
the mark of bitter taunts from growling 


creditors and insolent pity froma gossip- 
Much has been said about 


. so 
ing blic. 
»; and 


that 
ertain 


easures of a good consci 


these I reckon the act of 
| 1 x . | 1 ] 
who, having wickedly lent 


man 
moneys to a casual acquaintance, was 
in the end called upon to adv: 

which transcended his honest 

with a dark hint, that, if the m« 

there was but 


refused, on 


the casual acquaintance to do, — that is, 
to commit suicide. 


licited, 


The person thus so- 


1 enth 


1 


in a transient fit of mor 


siasm, caught at the hint, and wi 


earnestness advised the casual ac quaint- 
ance to do it, on the ground that it was 
the only reparation he could make to 
the numerous persons he had swindled. 
no tear 
] 


in’s blood 


And this advice was given with 
that the guilt of that gentle: 
would lie on his soul, for the mission of 
hat gentleman was to contin 

istence by sucking out the | fo 

and his last thought was to dest: 

own ; 


nounce that he is still alive 


and it is hardly nec 


ging. Indeed, a courageo 
must ever be ready to face tl 

will be called a curmud 
will not ruin hi i others, 


and a weak Many a 
fortune away il 1e hesi- 
ble “ Yes,” 


have been saved the 


has 


melted 


tating utterance of the plac 
which might 
hesitating utterance of the 


“No!” 


fection of 


un- 


Indeed, in business 

grit is this power 

“ No,” and saying it with sucl 
emphasis that the whole race of vam- 
pires and harpies are scared from your 
your re] 


counting-room, and mutation as 


unenter} g, unbearable niggard is 
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fully established among all borrowers 
of money never meant to be repaid, and 
all projectors of schemes intended for 
the benefit of the projectors alone. At 
the expense of a little temporary oblo- 
quy, a man can thus conquer the right 
to mind his own business ; and having 
done this, he has shown his possession 
of that 


nerve which, in his business, 


puts inexorable purpose into clear con- 
tions, follows out a plan of opera- 
tions with sturdy intelligence, and con- 


ducts to fortune by road of real 


Many others may evince 
equal shrewdness in framing a project, 
but they hesitate, become timid, become 
confused, at some step in it 
Their 
enough t k up their intellect. Bu 


t 
the iron-like 


S dé velop- 


nent. character 1S not strong 


tenacity of the merchant 


of grit holds on 
You can wat 
quality 
seems never 
ficient in news of the markets, | 
telegr: 


empioy no te 


would, when generally 


ur up to ten « 
Another 
you Say 


> was the 


that I have 5 
The 


importance 


yusIness power 1S 


se frightful panics whic 
occur in our country, and whic 
times tax the ] 

and standing armies. 


to one of the last of these financi: 


wars 


that of 1857, there can 


ricanes, 
coubt, that 


, if the acknowledgex 


Grit ° 


(April, 


of financial power had been men of real 
grit, it might have been averted ; there 
can be as little doubt, that, when it burst, 
if they had been men of real grit, it 
might have been made less disastrous. 
But they kept nearly all their sails set 
up to the point of danger, and when the 
was on 


tempest them ignominiously 


med the 


passen- 


took to their boats and aband 


ship. And as for the crew an 
gers, it was the old sj a ship- 


wreck, 


— individuals squat ling io get 

a plank, instead of combining to con- 

struct a raft. 
Indeed, there was something 


in the state of things which that 
revealed in the business centres of the 
country. Common sense seemed to be 


disowned by mutual consent; an in- 


fectious fear went shivering from man 
tion led 


ind 


to man; and a strange fascina 


. ] 


peopie ons 
repo 

own d 

thrown 

character, | il 

As the in L inno « h n 
will is paralyzed, many ner 


the 
hant, 
whose debt 
to his 
the Fren 


whost 


bore no proportion 


property, Wa I ting, li 


icting, 
were 
n ad- 
vance | was 
to cut into his flesh and crush his bones. 
In invi i to the 


to witness 


his bearing 


+ . 1 , 
tO all WhO lLOOK¢ 


resolved, i 


he tugged with obstacles as if they were 
hurled them to 


personal affronts, and 


How grandly, 
yout 
and 


the right and to t 


amid the chatter of the madmen al 


him, came his few words of 
And 


not bewildered, by 


sens¢ 


sanity! hen his brain, brightened, 


the dang - how cle ir 


and alert it was, how fertile in expe- 
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forty thousand additional 


dients, how firm in principles, with a 

; and in a legislative assembly, 
present to the future, seeing as calmly Mirabeau and John Adams and John 
i Quincy Adams are not simply persons 


glance that pierced through the ignorant soldiers 
and ju ig as accurately in the tem- 
Never 

| 


who hold a single vote, but forces whose 
head, with 


power thrills through the whole mass 
as on his of voters. Mean natures always feel a 
thought sort of terror before great natures ; and 
ight be many a base 


+ 
t 


thought has been unut- 


ered, many a sneaking vote withheld 
through the fear inspired by the rebuk- 
ing presence of one noble man. 


ms embodied in men, a 


rressive and mil 


A politician of 


yt content to comprehend 
lements of power 
a communi 
i viction and pu 
over the « onvictions an 
accredited 
ion. He c: 
, 


it it ti 


- -} +} 
; erhaps, thar 
I i 


nce Hamilton, tl 
. 2 18 

Is Innuence | 9 1© whole, 

is evil as Hamilton’s was, on the w 

Keen-sig! ted, far 

unoun Cleé 


lations and lo 


\ ou ¢ 
man’s 


not reas - and the conclusions « 
] rit were adopted by thousands w hose 
brains would have broken in tl 
tempt to follow its processes. 
rare deductive reasoners 
udacity marches abre: 
would have been willing to fig 
p for a conclusion wl 
, =e 


boriously reached by ri: 
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tion through a score of intermediate 
} mM ly 


steps, from premises in themselves re- 


pugnant to the primal instincts both of 
humanity. 


reason and Always ready 


to meet anybody in argument, he de- 
tested all reasoners who atte my} ted to 
show the fallacy of his argument by 
dangerous 


this he 


out the results to 


which it led. In 


pointing 
sometimes 


prot Ss- 


brought to mind that inflexible 
’ 
[ 


or of the deductive method 
timidly informed that 

carried out, the wo 
pieces. “ Let it split,” was hi 
less answer; “there are enou 
planets.” By pure intell 
he thus effected a revol 
ideas and sentiments of tl 
South 


on the policy of the 


through the made 
ent war has its root 
Never flinchir 


advocated. 
logical consequence o 
Mr. Calhoun did not 1 
him religion, 


mor 


the Constitutk 


e constituti 


¢ 
nonsensicz 
oppression 
beneficent 
He called it 


Emerson has 


dom. 
more h 
At last tl 


heard cCiank 


1010n. 
ic were 


whole Southern intelle« 

the most masterly was em 
nihilate the first princi 
the understanding of 
placed in direct antagot 


finall 


— . 
al instincts ; and 
conclusion was reach 
of mank 


! 
God 


tor nd has h 


himself 


scouts 


dren, and 


It is delicious to wat« 


and somewhat contem} 
with which he hurries to the unfore- 


seen conclusion those who have once 


been simple enough to admit his prem- 
ises. Towards men who have some 
logical capacity his tone is that of re- 
spectful impatience ; but as he goads 


on the reluctant and resentful victims 


G? 1. 


[April, 


reasoning, who loiter and 
i steps of his rapid de- 
h 


tions, he seems to say, with ironic 


scorn, “A little faster, my poor cripples ! ” 

So confident was Mr. Calhoun in his 
r ipacity to demonstrate the validity of 
that he 
e swords with t 


act omplished of his an 


his horrible creed, was ever 
eager to measur he most 


tagonists in the 
And it must be said 


ull the subterfuges and 


in ordinary co 


versi question 1S 


and 


encou 
nts, personally coura- 


leficient in clear and fixed 
ially contrive to avoid the 


be discussed, while 


he forms of 


} 
ssert, brag, 


is over, we 


ern champion nor 


1 
I 
] wh +} 

has touched the 
lestion to decide whk 


es for tl 


a. 
concealing 


an immense gS 


} 


cant words, and, as they fearfull 


personal collision, shot 

h other, “ Let me get 
is is what is commo 
’ 


abundant bac 


nj olitics, 
bone to face persons, deficient brain- 
ne to encounter principles. 
Not so was it when two debaters li 
and Mr. Webster en 
in the contest of argument. 


Mr. Calhoun agec 


Take, for 
example, as s] 
manliness, their speeches in the Senate, 


ecimens of pure mé¢ ntal 


in 1833, on the question whether or not 
the Constitution is a compact 


between 
sovereign States. Give Mr. Calh 
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those two words, “compact” and “ sov- 


and 


ereign,’ he conducts you logically 
to Nullification and to all 
quences of Nullification. Andrew Jack- 


son, a man in his kind, of indomitable 


the conse- 


resolution, intended to arrest the argu- 
ment at a convenient point by the sword, 
and thus save himself the bother of go- 


ing farther in the chain of inferences 
Mr. Webster 
pled with the argument and with the 
curious to watch that 


than he’ pleased. grap- 


man; and it is 


spectacle of a meeting between two such 


hostile minds. Each is confident of the 
strength of his own position ; each is 
Far 
from avoiding the point, they drive di- 


1 } e As . 
eager for a close hug of dialectics. 


rectly towards it, clearing their essential 


propositions from mutual misconception 


by the sharpest analysis and exactest 


itement. To get their minds near 
other, to 


, to feel the 
vith pure intellect, and, as spir- 


think close to the sub- 


griding contact of pure 


gos, to ¢ onduct the war of rea- 


spiritual weapons, this is 


tion. Conventionally cour- 
sous to each other, they are really in 
liest antagonism ; for their con- 


ug and strain of soul with 


feels that defeat would 


ath. No nervous irri- 


words, no passionate re- 


no flinching fi 


ym unex- 
tion of 


es, supstitu 


no 


sophisms for rigorous in- 
calm, ruthless 

thought. To 
life seems to depend 


life which 


close, 


t with 


tme, 


1 not merely the 
a sword-cut or pistol-bullet can destroy, 
but immort 
minds and personalities, thus brought 
into spiritual feud. 

, whatever be the real result, 
the Webster-men will give t 


il life, the life of immaterial 
They know very 
well, tl 
he victory 
of argument to Webster, the Calhoun- 
men the victory of argument to Calhoun ; 
but that 
their thoughts as the 


consideration does not enter 
y prepare to close 

is to determine, 
not to the world, but to each other, which 


in that combat which 
is the stronger intellect, and which is 


in the right. Few ever appreciate great 
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men in this hostile attitude, not of their 
passions, but of their minds ; and those 
who do it the least are their furious par- 
tisans. Most people are contented with 
the argument that tells, and are apt to 
be bored with the argument which re- 
futes ; but a true reasoner despises 
even his success, if he feels that two 
persons, himself and his opponent, know 
And the strain 
on the whole being in this contest of 
intellect with 


that he is in the wrong. 


intellect, and the reluc- 
tance with which the most combative 
enter it unless they are consciously 
strong, is well illustrated by Dr. John- 
to friends, 
sickness had relaxed the tough fibre of 
his brain, — “ If that fellow Burke were 
now, he would kill me.” 

A peculiar kind of grit, not falling 
under any of the special expressions I 


son’s remark some when 


here 


have noted, yet partaking in some de- 
of all, is illustrated in the charac- 
With- 


out an atom of pretension or rhetoric, 


gree 
ter of Lieutenant-General Grant. 


with none of the external signs of ener- 


s 


ry and intrepidity, making no parade of 
i 


», and 


silent, penetrating intelligence God has 


the immovable purpose, iron nerve 


put into him, his tranquil greatness is 
hidden from superficial scrutiny behind 


President Lincoln’s is be- 


When anybody tries to 


a cigar, as 

hind a joke. 
coax, cajole, overawe, browbeat, or de- 
i Preside 


ceive Lincoln, the nt nurses his 


le } 


y, ana 
} 1 
anyvoay 


is reminded of a story; when 


tries the same with 
the 

If you try to wheedle out of 
n, he stol- 


Cal an 


game 


Grant, General listens and — 


smokes. 
him plans for 


I 


his 


a campai; 
idly smokes ; if you im- 
another cigar; if you praise him as the 
greatest general living, he placidly re- 
turns the puff from his regalia; and if 
you tell him he should run for the Pres- 
idency, it does not disturb the equanim- 
ity with which he inhales and exhales 
the unsubstantial vapor which typifies 
the politician’s promises. While you 
are wondering what kind of man this 
creature without a tongue is, you are 
suddenly electrified with the news of 

lendid victory, proving that be- 


some spienaia 
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hind the cigar, and behind the 
charged of all tell-tale expression, is the 
best brain to plan and the strongest 
heart to dare among the generals of 
the Republic. 

It is curious to mark a variation of this 


intellectual hardihood and personal force 


, 
i 
when the premises are not in the solid- 


it and 


character, and whim stands stiffly up to 


ities, but in the oddities of thoug 


} 
o] 
he remotest inferences which may be 
d from its insanest freaks of in- 
Thus it 


, 
aeauce 
dividual opinion. is said that 
in one of our country towns there is an 
“SP eae 
oid genueman wi 
cter | 
consequences. 
reneral declamation 


loil 
Cc Ab, 


g 
turns eagerly, 
t} 


y newspaper, to th 


pre mpt d 
you get an answer add 
ie 


inding ; 


your 


uncerst in the answer 
which smites like a 


Thus, when a pert skept 
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tin Luther where God was before He 
created heaven, Martin stunned his 
the retort, — “He 


building hell for such idle, presumptu- 


querist with was 
ous, fluttering, and inquisitive spirits as 
And everybody will recollect the 

1e self- complacent l 
nt to confess to a holy monk, 
by self-accusation to get 


lint. 


mstances cal 
it when the oc 
thrust upon them, wl] 
into every cor! 
weak and sel 
he notion of 

sacrifice, then, in 
become suddenly a} 
between 


e, and find 


rerence 
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scene in which a young Irish student, 
fresh from his scholastic ethics, amazes 
the company at his father’s table, who 
are all devout believers in the virtues of 
the hair-trigger, by an eloquent decla- 
mation against the folly and the sin of 


duelling. At last one of the set gets 


sufficient breath to call him a coward. 


The hot Irish blood is up in an instant, 


a tumbler is thrown at the head of the 
doubter of his courage, and in ten sec- 
: 


onds the young moralist is crossing 


swords with his antagonist in a duel. 
But the characteristic of moral grit 


with the occasions which 


reise. 


It is morality with 
sinews and blood and pas- 
.orality made man, and eager 
irases to the test of action. 
takes hard blows, — aims 


| ipright in deed, but 


word, — silences with a 


Lord ” all palliations 

scowls ominously 

ile the old 

feud bety the expe- 
dient and make em socially shake 


hands, nd when cant taints the air, 
] 


clears it wholesome rage and 


4 ¥ LL? + 
execration the virtues of this stub- 


born conscit yusness it is needless to 


dilate ; it mitations spring from its 


tendency t sconnect morality from 


mercy, al from love, —its too fre- 


quent su il antipathies 


for moral i rht, ind its habit of 
descri men, not as they 


portraits, — identifies 


h the extreme of 


and inits assaults, 


rather than 
. But, in a large 


moral vi intellectual 


ception should il ir in advance of 


invective, and an 
terization is worth a 
Indeed, moral 
ae ey 

admirable as it 1S, par- 
inherent defect of other 


and lower grit, inasmuch as 


Grit. 
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unsympa- 
g, as un- 
gracious as it is invincible. It drives 
rather than draws, cuffs rather than 
Intolerant of human infirmity, 
likewise intolerant of all 
forms of human excellence which do 
not square with its own conceptions of 
right ; and its philanthropy in the ab- 


its force is apt to be as 


thetic as it is uncompromisin 


Ccoaxes. 


it is often 


stract is apt to secrete a subtile misan- 
thropy in the concrete. Brave, unself- 
ish, self-sacrificing, and flinching from 
no consequences which its principles 
may bring upon itself, it flinches from 
no consequences which they may bring 
upon others ; and its attitude towards 
the laws and customs of instituted im- 
perfection is almost as sourly belligerent 
as towards those of instituted iniquit 
Men of this austere and som 
crabbed rectitude may be found in every 
department of life, but they are most 
prominent and most efficient when they 
engage in the reform of abuses, whether 
those abuses be in manners, institutions, 
or religion ; and here they never shrink 
from the rough, rude work of the « 
they 


ause 
espouse. They are commonly 


adored by their followers, commonly 
execrated by their opponents ; but they 
receive the execration as the most con- 
vincing proof that they have performed 
their duties, as the shrieks of the wound 
ed testify to the certainty of the shots. 
Indeed, they take a kind of grim delight 
in so pointing their invective that the 
adversaries of their principles are turned 
into enemies of their persons, and scout 


at all fame which does not spring from 
As they thus exist in a state 
their 


ntler elements of 


the 
erness of the strife 
] 


and gives to their conscic 


being fall into the 


bitt 


souls, 


background ; 
works int 

ntious 
wrath a certain Puritan pitilessness of 
In the thick of 
fight, their battle-cry is, “ No quarter to 


emies of God 


the 


temper and tone. 


the en and man!” —and 
as, unfortunately, there are few men who, 


tried by their standards, are friends of 


man, population very palpably thins as 


the lava-tide of their invective sweeps 
over it, and to the mental eye men dis- 
appear as man,emerges, 
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The gulf which yawns between un- 
and 


moral obligation 
compromising human conduct is so im- 


compromising 
mense that these fierce servants of the 
Lord seem to be fanatics and vision- 
But history demonstrates that 
they are among the most practical of 
all the 


aries. 


human 
affairs ; for, without taking into account 


forces which work in 


the response which their inflexible mo- 
rality finds in the breasts of inflexibly 
moral men, their morality, in its appli- 
common 


i: 


cation to life, often becomes 


materialized, and shows an intimate con- 
nection with the most ordinary human 
appetites and passions. They com- 
mune with the mass of men through 
the subtile freemasonry of discontent. 
Compelled to hurl the thunderbolts of 
the moral law against injustice in pos- 
l to in- 
1 


session, they unwittingly set fire 
justice smouldering in unrealizec 


translated 


pas- 
sions ; and their speech is 
and transformed, in its passage into 
the public mind, into some such shape 
as this: —“ These few persons 

and State, ar 


who, while you physically and sp 


are dominant in Church 


1 
ally starve, are fed fat by tl 


lal ill 


of your labor and the il 


e pro 
usions of your 
superstition, are powerful and prosper- 
ous, not from any virtue in themselves, 
but from the 
God 


violation of those laws 


which has ordained for the be- 


neficent government of the universe. 
Their property and their power are the 
signs, not of their merits, but i 
sins.” 


rhe instinctive love of property 


and power are thus addressed to over- 
turn the present possessors of property 
and the vices of 
the 


veneration of man. The 


and power ; men are 


enlisted in service 


unconsciously 
of the r mo- 
tives which impel whole masses of the 
community are commonly different from 


the motives of those reformers who 


urge the community to revolt ; and their 
fervent denunciations of injustice bring 
to their side thousands of men who, 
perhaps unconsciously to themselves, 
The 


annals of all emancipations, revolutions, 


only desire a chance to be unjust. 


and reformations are disfigured by this 
fact. Better than what they supplant, 


Grit. 
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their good is still relative, not abso- 
lute. 

In the history of religious reforms, 
few men better illustrate this hard mor- 
al manliness, as distinguished from the 
highest moral heroism, than the sturdy 
Scotch reformer, John Knox. Tena- 
cious, pugnacious, thoroughly honest 
and thoroughly earnest, superior to all 
physical and moral fear, destitute equal- 
ly of fine sentiments and weak 
tions, blurting out unwelcome opinions 


emo- 


to queens as readily as to peasants, and 
in words which hit and hurt like knocks 
with the fist; he is one of those large, 
but somewhat coarse-grained natures, 
that influence rude populations by hav- 
ing so much in common with them, and 
in which the piety of the Christian, the 
thought of the Protestant, and the zeal 


of the 


with 


martyr curiously blended 
the of the 
Jenny Geddes, at the time when Arch- 
bishop I 1 


aud 
acy upon Scotland, is a 
I | 


are 
ferocity demagogue. 


attempted to force Episco- 
of the kind of character which the 
i and i 


we yuld 


the pra tice of such a 
») produce in a 


ings 


man 


tend t nation. 


when 


rhis rustic heroine was present 


the new bishop, hatefi byterian 


eyes, began the service, with the smooth 


saying, “ Let us read the Coilect 


Day.” 


Jenny rose in wrath, and cried 


the surpliced official of the Lord, 
Thou foul thief, wilt thou say mass 
| 


] 
and hurled her stool at his 
“A Pope! 
!” And “the 


' the Lord in Epi 


rose cries otf 


yen 
Stone him wor- 

} } — 
scopal decency 
’ was ignominiously stopped. 
in the same 
thing was attempted, the Covenanters, 


next reign, when the 


the true spiritual descendants of Knox, 


opposed to the most brutal persecution 
a fierce, morose heroism, strangely com- 
pounded of barbaric passion and Chris- 
tian fortitude. They were the most per- 
fect specimens of pure moral grit the 
In the great the- 
ological humorist of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, the Reverend Sydney Smith, the 


world has ever seen. 


legitimate intellectual successor of the 


Reverend Rabelais and the Reverend 


Swift and the Reverend Sterne, their sul- 
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feeling, 
dmiration. 
olerance, the 
| 
i 


which he 


ince of 


materials for an 
‘romwell which 


the malice 


no one, so 
space which separates the 


go. 27 


NO. 


seeming anarchy of his mind from the 
executive decision of his conduct. 
coarse, TO! m 
thorough 
thought 


crati 


x in his 


Ironsi le Ss, lothin Ual faith In 


physi il force, and s and 


dogma 
cannon, inx- 


ould 


prayers with pikes and 
that 


trust in God and 


ious at once his troops s 


owder 


ry, wit i! 


ind 


nin 


nd oO! 


7 
ge compound 


lgments ol 


men as fiercely as he overrode 
physical resistance, crushing prej 
as well as Parliaments, ideas as 

task w 


armies ; and whether his 


] 


off the he: an unmanag 


g, disperse an unmanage 


ative assembly, or massacre an un- 
ib] i garrison, or boldly 
the 
, 


hority of the land, he 


uncontrolled 
ever 
did it thoroughly and unrelentingly, and 
could always throw the responsibility 





ero-martyr. And 
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men 
vere no signs among 
hat they had the com- 


common in 


ive with my 


the 


yyhood, 
to my kee} 
° 1 
urself WV 
e. 
err 1 : 
nor piood \ re | conce 


up the Pettibones. H« 


head erect, and some day you shal 


Somehow it i roof of your high lineage.” 


wn on the crowd and remember once, 
ight to do so. ust share my j enile Sports 
. 


the tender age of > butcher’s three little beings, 


¢ no brothers or sis- egged to know why not. Aunt Eu- 








1 


trunk, 
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coug 


ing them ignominious] 
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Fernand 
is affair, we were 


military and naval 


iS COaling 


kindness 


that “dem dar ole Secesh women | int ; | the Ber 


’ 
a-gwine for ki ; innel,”’ ore we nl er whi h we 
ended. But of this mon us accusa- ht down. It was 





4 


as my 


and ever, as 


> of the Hundred Pines, 


omeers 


in 
river, there wa 
resource l » run the bow bold 
shore, he stern swing round, 
then reverse the motion. As the 
versing machin ry was generally ou 
order, the engineer stupid or fri 
i ted, this 
concent 
groundec 


] 
ia 


1 
: 3 


time seemed 
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- 
"es 1 


villanou fice was thrown open before 


me, I felt glad that my main interview 


with its lady proprietor had passed be- 


I 
saw it. It 


fore | was a small building, 


Northern corn-barn, and seemed 

rominent and as legitimate 
s of the 
the 


rus 


the outbuilding 
middle f 

with a ; 

un ox-chain, for fastening a 
» door | id been 


* Sacr 
yrbore, 
ne instruments ot tor 


ie 


r + 
it few colored peop 


some brought 


we 
in old man and woman 
All the white males 
ook as host ges, in 

us, if possible, from at- 

our way down river, explaining 

| ey would be put on shore 
he dangerous points were passed. 


—-NO. QO. 28 


Up the St. Mar 


97 
433 

their wives could eas 
fact to Rebel 


river. My hostages 


I knew 
send notice of this 
the 


were a forlorn-looking set of “ crack- 


the 
forces along 
ers,” far inferior to our soldiers in phy- 
sigue, and yet quite equal, the latter de- 
the 


were in wi 


clared, material 
None 
form, but thi : 1 nothing as to their 
One 


to the average 
Southern 


being sold of them, a mere 


boy, was captured at his own door, with 


It was a fowling-piece, 


gun in hand. 
hich he used only, as his mother plain- 


tively assured little birds 
- 
had tor 

with eigh- 


justifiable 


ym and the 


took from this place, for the use 

e army, a flock of some thirty sheep, 
of rice, some other pro- 

oars, and ittle lumber, 
possible space for the bricks 
whi h we € xpec ted to ol t 


I should | 


n just below. 

he rive r, 
but for 
bac k a 


ich ke pt 
logs in a large 


DI Ci - -4i ITU l. VS; 


enhance 


1 


down 


ich had 
: 


with 


Here 


ile we 

tnesses, 

that the 

Rebels admitted a repulse at Township 


Landing, and that Lieutenant Jones an 


ten of their number were killed, 
this I fancy to have been 
tion. They also declared that 

terious steamer Berosa was lying at 
the head of the river, but was a broken- 
down and worthless affair, and would 
The result has since 


for the 


never get to sea. 
] | 


proved this; vessel subsequently 
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ran the 


shore, 


bloc kade and iO idered near 
barely es« with 


the aping 


their lives. 


crew 
I had the pleasure, as it 


happened, of being the first person to 


forward this information to Admiral Du- 
pont, when it came through the pickets, 


many months after,—thus concluding 


my report on the Berosa. 

Before the work at the yard was over, 
the pickets reported: mounted men in 
the woods near by, as had previously 
report at Woodstock. This 


admonished us and 


been the 
to lose no time; 
as we left the wharf, immediate arrange- 
ments were made to have the gun-crews 
and to keep the rest of 

since their 


all in readiness, 
the 


would be of 


men below, musketry 


little use now, and I did 


not propose to risk a life unnecessarily. 
The chief obstacle to this was their own 
eagerness ; penned down on one side, 


they pop} other ; their offi- 


too, 


going on, and 


ed up on the 


, 
were eager to see what 


cers, 
were alr 


nost 


cork down as the men. 


that the ; vas now very 
I » chief 
Clifton, 
to excess, and as 


: : 
he could 


master of the ves 


much excited as the 


men 5 


no more be kept in the 


little pilot-house than they below ; and 


when we had passed one or two bluffs, 


with no sign of an enemy, he grew more 


and m >irrepr ; snd 
and more irrepressible, and 


uously on the upper 


exposed him- 
dec k. 


} 
\ D- 


DY a] 
aown tor 


sell conspl 
: . ate i 
Perhaps we all were a little lulle 


parent safety ; for myself, I lay 
a State-room, 
st without 


twenty-four hours. 


a moment on 


having 


a settee in 


1 - 1 
bee! y feet, aime 


cessation, for 


Suddenly there swept down from a 


bluff above us, on the Georgia side, a 


mingling of shout and roar and rattle as 


of a tornado let loose; and as a storm 


of bullets came pelting against the sides 


of the vessel and through a window, 


there went up a shrill answering shout 


from our own men. It took but an in- 


stant for me to reach the gun- deck. 


After all my efforts, the men had swarm- 
ed once more from below, and already, 
crowding at both ends of the boat, were 
loading and firing with inconceivable 


.. 
thé . 


Mary's. 
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oo . ° ° 
rapidity, shouting to each other, “ Neb- 
er gib it up!” and of course having no 
aim, as the glided and 
whirled in the swift current. Mean- 
while the officers in charge of the large 


steady vessel 


guns had their crews in order, and our 
shells began to fly over the bluffs, which, 
as we now saw, should have been shell- 
ed in advance, only that we had to econ- 
omize ammunition. 


I drove 


The other soldiers 
almost by main 
with the aid of their officers, 
haved e&ceedingly well, 


below, force, 
who be- 
giving the men 
leave to fire from the open port-holes 
lined the 


which lower deck, almost at 


ter’s level. In the very midst of 
Major Strong came from the 
lily a face of horror, and 
whispered to me,— 

at the first shot by my side.” 


was killed 
1 4] 


If he had said that the vessel was on 


the wa 
the wélée, 
lec] 


upper deck, 


Captain Clifton 


re, the shock would hardly have been 
Of course, the military 


on board a steamer is 


com- 
almost 
so far 


pless as an unarmed man, 


e risks of water go. A seaman must 
In the hazardous voy- 
though 


official on 


ht, I had learned, 
distrust 


unjustly, 


every 
board the 


able, 


steamboat except this excit- 


brave, warm-hearted sailor; and 


now, among these added dangers, to 


lose him! The responsibility for his 
life also thrilled me ; 


my 


he was not among 
yet he was killed. I 


thought of his wife and children, 


soldiers, and 
of whom 
he had spoken ; but one learns to think 
rapidly in war, and, cautioning the Ma- 
jor to silence, I went up to the hurr 


‘ hel 


should be safe hom fur- 


cane-deck and drew in the a 
body, that 
ther desecration, and then looked to see 
where we were. 

We were now gliding past a safe reach 
of marsh, while our assailants were rid- 
ing by cross-paths to attack us at the 
bluff. It was Reed’s Bluff where 
we were first attacked, and Scrubby 
Bluff, I think, was next. They 
shelled in advance, but swarmed man- 
fully to the banks again as we swept 
round one of the sharp angles of the 
stream beneath their fire. My 
were now pretty well imprisoned below 


next 


were 


men 
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* 
in the hot and crowded hold, and ac- 
tually fought each other, the officers 
afterwards said, for places at the open 
port-holes, from which to aim. Others 
implored to be landed, exclaiming that 
they “supposed de Cunnel knew best,” 
but it was “mighty mean” to be shut 
up down below, when they might be 
“fightin? de Secesh iw de clar field.” 
This clear field, and no favor, was what 
they thenceforward sighed for. But in 
such difficult navigation it would have 
been madness to think of landing, al- 
though one daring Rebel actually sprang 
upon the large boat which we towed 
astern, where he was shot down by one 
of our sergeants. This boat was soon 
after swamped and abandoned, then 
taken and repaired by the Rebels at a 
later date, and finally, by a piece of dra- 
matic completeness, was seized by a 
party of fugitive slaves, who escaped in 
it to our lines, and some of whom en- 
listed in my own regiment. 

It has always been rather a mystery 
to me why the Rebels did not fell a few 
trees across the stream at some of the 
many shar] 


p angles where we might so 

easily have been thus imprisoned. This, 

however, they did not attempt, and with 
i] + 


the skilful pilotage of our trusty Corpo- 
ral - phi i 
all the din, 
his mind by 


as Socrates through 

occasionally relieving 
taking a shot with his rifle 
through the high port-holes of the pilot- 
house—we g : afe y . Thesteam- 
er did not ground once on the descent, 
and the mate in command, Mr. Smith, 
well. The plank 
of the pilot-house was pen- 
etrated by few bullets, though struck 
by so many outside that it was visited 
as a curiosity after our return; and 


did his duty very 


sheathing 


even among the gun-crews, though they 
had no protection, not a man was hurt. 
As we approached some wooded bluff, 
usually on the Georgia side, we could 

galloping along the hillside what 
seemed a regiment of mounted riflemen, 


see 


and could see our shell scatter them ere 
we approached. Shelling did not, how- 
ever, prevent a rather fierce fusilade 
from our old friends of Captain Clark’s 


company at Waterman’s Bluff, near 
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Township Landing; but even this did no 
serious damage, and this was the last. 
It was of course impossible, while 
thus running the gauntlet, to put our 
hostages ashore, and I could only ex- 
plain to them that they must thank 
their own friends for their inevitable 
detention. I was by no means proud of 
their forlorn appearance, and besought 
Colonel Hawley to take them off my 
hands ; but-he was sending no flags of 
truce at that time, and liked their looks 
no better than I did. So I took them 
to Port Royal, where they were after- 
Our 
men were pleased at taking them back 
with us, as they had already said, regret- 
fully, ‘‘S’pose we leave dem Secesh at 
Fernandina, General Saxby won’t see 
’em,” —as if they were some new nat- 
ural curiosity, which indeed they were. 
One soldier further suggested the ex- 


wards sent safely across the lines. 


pediency of keeping them permanently 
in camp, to be used as marks for the 
guns of the relieved guard every morn- 
ing. But this was rather an ebullition 
of fancy than a sober proposition. 
Against these levities I must put a 
piece of more tragic eloquence, which I 
took down by night on the steamer’s 
deck from the thrilling harangue of Cor- 
poral Adam Ashton, one of our most 
gifted prophets, whose influence over 
the men was unbounded. “When I 
heard,” he said *‘ de bombshell a-scream- 
in’ troo de woods like de Judgment Day, 
I said to myself, ‘If my head was took 
off to-night, dey could n’t put my soul in 
de torments, perceps [except] God was 
myenemy!’ And when de rifle-bullets 
came whizzin’ across de deck, I cried 
aloud, ‘God help my congregation ! 
Boys, load and fire!’” 


I must pass briefly over the few re- 
maining days of our cruise. At Fer- 
nandina we met the Planter, which had 
been successful on her separate expedi- 
tion, and had destroyed extensive salt- 
works at Crooked River, under charge 
of the energetic Captain Trowbridge, 
efficiently aided by Captain Rogers. 
Our commodities being in part deliver- 
ed at Fernandina, our decks being full, 
coal nearly out, and time up, we called 
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once more at St. Simon’s Sound, bring- 
ing away the remainder of our railroad- 
iron, with some which the naval officers 
had previously disinterred, 
steamed back to 


then 
Beaufort. Arriving 
there at sunrise, (February 2, 1863,) I 


and 


made my way with Dr. Rogers to Gen- 
eral Saxton’s bed-room, and laid be- 
fore him the keys and shackles of the 
slave-prison, with my report of the good 
conduct of the men, 
remarked, a mess2ge from heaven and 
another from hell. 


as Dr. Rogers 


Slight as this expedition now seems 
among the vast events of the war, the 
future student of the newspapers of that 
day will find that it occupied no little 
space in their columns, so intense was 
the 
novel experiment of employing black 
troops. 


interest which then attached to the 
So obvious, too, was the value, 

local knowl- 
edge and their enthusiasm, that it 
successes 


Certainly 


during this raid, of their 

was 

impossible not to find in its 
’ 


new suggestions for the war. 


I would not have consented to repeat 
bravest 
troops, leaving Corporal Sutton and his 


the enterprise with the white 


mates behind, for I should 
ed to fail. For a year after our raid 
the Upper St. Mary’s remained unvis- 
ited, till in 1864 the large force with 
held Florida secured 
upon its banks ; then Mrs. A. 


have expect- 


which we peace 
took the 


oath of allegiance, the Government 


bought her remaining lumber, and the 
] 


John Adams again ascended with a de- 


tachment of my men under Lieutenant 


Parker, and brought a portion of it to 


Fernandina. By a strange turn of for- 


une, Corporal Sutton (now Sergeant) 
it Hilton Head, 
martial for an 
ged act of mutiny,—an affair in 


which the general voice of our officers 


was at this time in jail 
under sentence of court 
i] 


sustained him and condemned his ac- 
full 
pardon, and was restored in honor to 


cusers, so that he soon received a 


his place in the regiment, which he has 
ever since held. 

Nothing can ever exaggerate the fas- 
cinations of war, whether on the largest 
or smallest scale. When we settled 
down into camp-life again, it seemed 


Up the St. Mary's. 
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like a butterfly’s folding its wings to re- 
enter the chrysalis. None of us could 
listen to the crack of a gun without re- 
calling instantly the sharp shots that 
spilled down from the bluffs of the St. 
Mary’s, or hear a sudden trampling of 
horsemen by night without recalling 
the sounds which startled us on the 
Field of the Hundred The 
memory of our raid was preserved in 


Pines. 


the camp by many legends of adven- 
ture, growing vaster and more incredi- 
ble as time wore on,—and by the morn- 
the 
, who could now cut off 
suspicions with “ Doc- 


ing i surgeon of 


g appeals some 
veteran in) 

all reproofs and 
tor, I’s been a sickly pusson eber since 
de expeditions.” But to me the most 
vivid remembrancer was the flock of 
had “lifted.” The Post 
Quartermaster discreetly gave 
y filled a gap in 
the landscape and in the larder,— which 


sheep whicl e 
sheep which w 


us the 


charge of them, and they fille 
' 
last had before presented one unvaried 
round of impenetrable beef. Mr. Oba- 
diah Oldbuck, when he decided to adopt 
a pastoral life, and the pro- 
visional name of Thyrsis, never looked 
upon 


assumed 


and herds with more 
unalloyed contentment than I upon that 
fleecy family. I 


his flocks 


had been familiar, in 
Kansas, with the metaphor by which 
the sentiments of an owner were cred- 
ited to his property, and had heard of 
a pro-slavery colt and an anti-slavery 
The fact 


cow. 


that these sheep were 


but recently converted from “Secesh ” 
sentiments was their crowning charm. 
Methought t 


1ey frisked and fattened in 
the joy of their deliverance from the 
Mrs. A.’s j 
contemp! ited 


shadow of and 
gladly translation into 
mutton-broth for sick or wounded sol- 
diers. Tl 


slave-j 


ve ry slaves who once, per- 


chance, were sold at auction with yon 
aged patriarch of the flock, had now as- 
serted their humanity and would devour 
Meanwhile our 


a sharp bayonet without 


him as hospital rations. 
shepherd bore 
a crook, and I felt myself a peer of 
Ulysses and Rob Roy, —those sheep- 
stealers of less elevated aims, — when 
I met in my daily rides these wandering 
trophies of our wider wanderings. 
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ROBIN BADFELLOW. 


{OUR bluish eggs all in the moss! 
Soft-lined home on the cherry-bough 


Life is trouble, and love is loss,— 


There ’s only one robin now! 


You robin up in the cherry-tree, 
Singing your soul away, 

Great is the grief befallen me, 
And how can you be so. gay? 


Long ago when you cried in the nest, 
The last of the sickly brood, 
Scarcely a pin-feather warming your breast, 


Who was it brought you food ? 


Who said, - Music, come fill his throat, 


Or ever the May be fled ” ? 
Who was it loved the wee sweet note 

And the bosom’s sea-shell red ? 
Who said, “Cherries, grow ripe and big, 
Black and ripe for this bird of mine”? 
How little bright-bosom bends the twig, 

Drinking the black-heart’s wine ! 
hat my days and nights are woe, 
Now that I weep for love’s dear sake, 


Now 


t 
There you go singing away as though 


Never a heart could break! 


ICE AND ESQUIMAUX. 


CHAPTER IV. Original: Shakspeare is a copyist, 
and England a plagiarism, in comparison 

AUTOCHTHONES. with this race. The Esquimaux has 

done all for himself: he has developed 

>. — At Hopedale, lat. 55° 30°, his own arts, adjusted himself by his 

e upon an object of first- own wit to the Nature which surrounds 

class interest, worthy of the gravest him. Heir to no Rome, Greece, Persia, 
study, —an original and pre-Adamite India,he stands there in the sole strength 
man. In two words I give the reader of his native resources, rich only in the 
a key to my final conclusions, or im- traditionary accomplishments of his own 
pressions, concerning the Esquimaux race. Cut off equally from the chief 


race. bounties of Nature, he has small share 
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in the natural wealth of mankind. When 


Ceres came to the earth, and blessed 


it, she forgot him. The grains, the do- 
l high 


> 


the 


the 
Asia descended. with 


mestic animals, which from 


plateaus of 
fathers of history to the great fiel 
» world, to him came not. The sole 


domestic animal he uses, the dog, is not 


as known 


ited a wolf, 


same with that creature 


elsewhere: he has domesti 
and made a dog for himself. 
Not only is he original, but one of 


the most special of men, related more 
strictly than almost any otl 
Nature. 

from the extreme North, the 


ind the seal, he is 


er to a par- 
ticular aspect of Inseparable 


sea-shore, 


himself, as it were, 


a seal come to feet and hands, and prey- 


upon his more primitive kindred. 
cetacean of land, he is local- 


like 


inhabitant of 


The 
ike animals, — not universal, 
civilized 


the 


man. He is no 


. } hit : ] 
lobe as: hole, but contained 


. : 
oles. aoes 


within special 


I 
not point north and com- 
manded by special attractions, and points 

re to sea and irom sea to 
in the arctic zone. Nor is this 


Nature 


rates, nay. anticipates 


him. Whether he has come to this 


correspondence by or 


inal creation or 


ys he certainly does 


JUS 


now md in his whole ] 


OW corres 


hysical 
ed and 
the 
nore. 
and 
rhe tori- 


haracter- 


hts, imagi 


ts,on which 


are to be ad- 


ome to them a 
ught and action 
yn which further thought and ac- 
tion may be based. So long as man is 
merely responding to outwa 
al circumstances, so | 
by bread alone, 


hen he begins to respond fo himself, 


and has no hi 
is W 


—to create necessities and supplies out 
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of his own spirit, — to build architectures 


on foundations and out of materials that 
exist only in virtue of his own spiritual 
to live by bread which ; 


activity, eTOWwSs, 


not out of the soil, but out of the soul, 
— it is then, then only, that history be- 


gins. This one may | 

name the Adamite epoch. 
The Esquimaux belongs to that pe- 
riod, more primitive, when man is sim- 
Nature, to 


ply responding to outward 


physical necessities. He invents, bu 
does not create ; he adjusts 
circumstances, but 
, +4 = 
iy upon materiais whl 


but 


its existence to the produc- 


not to 


he has found, never on 
j owes 
tive force of his own spirit. 
In going to look upon the man of thi 
it merely over seas, but 
} sami : } - 
1s, unknown periods of 
beyond antiquity itself, and 


that 


Arrived there, you 


} sat 
oposcure existence 


1 1 
he historical 


past 
future. 
Ho- 
Who shall dare to 


»? Surely that were 


possible 


Moses and 


Expel the impossi- 


ble fancy from your mind! Go, spear 
a seal, a reasonable being ! — 


Never enthusi had 


future 


a dream of the 
bly Utopian as actual 
the 
pre-Adamite, point of 


history eco , when seen from 
Esquimaux, 
view. 

Swiss lakes are rake selgian caves 
relics of 
Go to L: 


object sous ht 


spaded and hammered, find 
1, pre-historical ibra- 


and you 
above gr 
all the 

reners, - nall in 


ind 


the 


stature, 

smooth in cranium, held utterly in 
meshes of Nature, skille d only to meet 
ingeniously the necessities she imposes, 
and meeting them rudely, as man ever 
ideal 


feeling of 


y 
comes in: 


even pl 


does till the element 


for any fine ysical 


lel 


wants, any delicacy of taste, any high 


, ™ ‘ : 
notion of comfort, 1s aue less to the 


. e 


animal than to the spiritual being of 


man. 





Ic 


2 


c 


and E 


le sophisticated he is now, get- 


himself cbsolete in this 
j 


le 


to feel 


n 
e new work 


ie He begins to bor- 
et is unable radically to 
1 


i 


y 


outwardly he gains a very 
civilization, and 
and weaker by all that 
His day wanes apace ; soon 
He begins to nurse at 


e breasts of the civilized world; and 


itt 
Itt 


wardly 


fron erows in- 
por rer 
wai 
va 


} 
ne 


t will be past. 
} 


+ 


iment can neither sustain 
tl 
ition forces upon him a rivalry 


» foreign < 
is 


Ciy 


ancient stren nor give him new. 
Te 


1112 


t 


is unequal ; it wrests the 
thins it out of his 


is 


eraspD, 


Mery ee al 
and his correlative die 


Hopedale, as intimated 
morning 


g of the 3oth of July, 


h later 


a month than had been 
The reader will see by the map 
is about half way from 
Belle Isle to 


-1ie 
re to go no farther north. 


Act 
P Hudson’s 
great disappointment ; for 
the keen 
reach at 


expectation of all, and 
of ha 
st Cape Chudleigh, at the opening of 
Strait. 

they 


( 


most, been to 


desire 


} 
} 


} 
lea 


Hudson’s 


2.2 } 
hindered 


Ice and storm had 
not the 


us: were only 


hindrances. 


“ The Fates are against us,” said one. 


Elder, — 


I know of 


, 


> answered the 


ates ar 


“the F 


, 
nothing mor 


e against us: 
» fatal than imbecility. 
However, we should be satisfied ; for 
airly penetrated the great 
‘ the North. 
near forty 
and 


Lower Labra- 
thousand 
vessels there 


frequent than in Boston 


But at a point not far from the 
h parallel of latitude you leave all 

i id leave equally the white 
the coast: to fishermen and 


il beyonce 


residents 1 is as 
litt 
There 


there the 1 


S ke the region 
t} 
work 


1 
e 


known as the interior of Australia. 


their | 


comes to an end; 


inknown begins. Knowledge 
and curiosity alike pause there ; toward 


t] g is one of 
And I 
« 


h the ordinary i 


all beyond their only feelin 


dislike 


doubt not 


vague and dread. so 


I 


it was wit 
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habitant of Western Europe before the 
discovery of America. The Unknown, 
breaking in surf on his very shores, did 
not him, but dimly repelled. 
Thought about it, attraction toward it, 


invite 


would seem to him far-fetched, gratui- 
tous, affected, indicating at best a feath- 
er-headed flightiness of mind. The sail- 
ors of Columbus probably regarded him 
much as Sancho Panza does Don Quix- 
ote, with an obscure, overpowering awe, 
and yet with a very definite contempt. 

1 two Yankee 
of 


On our return we passec 
in the Strait 
The nearer hailed. 


fishermen of Belle Isle. 


up] have you been ?” 


“ How far down | 
“To Hopedale.” 
“ WHERE ?”’ — in the tone of one who 


} 


Dut 


hears distinctly enough, but cannot be- 
lieve that he hears. 

“ Hopedale.” 

= H-o-p-e-d-a-l-e ! Where the Devil’s 
that ?” 

“A hundred and fifty miles beyond 
Cape Harrison.” (Cape Weback on the 


Inarticulate gust of astonishment in 
response. 

“Where did he say?” inquires some 
one in the farther schooner. 


! He to 


“ 


Pole !” 


To him i 


’s been the North 


t was all North Pole beyond 
Cape Harrison, and he lently looked 
the 


upon 
‘lying Dutchman, or 


evi 
upon us much as he might 
the 


some other spectre-ship. 


apparition of 
The supply-ship which yearly visits 
Moravian stations on this coast an- 
] 


i 


tl 
chored in the harbor of Hopeda 


1e 
ten 


we had been rapid- 


e 
minutes before us: 
h 


ly gaining upon her in our Flying Yan- 


Signal- 
other from ship 


kee for the last twenty miles. 


guns had answered each 
iries were soon 


and shore ; the mission: 


on board, and men and women were 


falling into each other’s arms with joy- 
ful, kisses The 
ship returned some missionaries after 


mournful and t 


ars. 


long absence ; it brought also a betroth- 


ed lady, next day to be married: there 
even beyond 


year by year, 


h bound- 


was occasion for joy, wont 
on these occasions, when, 


the missionary-exiles feel wit 
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ing blood the touch of civilization and 
But 
on board brought sad tidings, — for one 


fatherland. now those who came 
heir 1 ie ] I rar la slay } MH 

oi their ancient colaborers, Closely akin 

to the new comers, had wi 

Love 


over ; and also the hope of love without 


' lied . tak a Id 
two aied. and death the woria 


death. 
Our eyes have been drawn to them ; 
it is time to have a peep at Hopedale. 


I had been so long looking forward 


to this piace, had heard and thought of 


it so much as an old mission-station, 
} ile ; : . 48 t 
where was a village of Christian Es- 


quimaux, that I fully expected to see a 
genuine village, with houses, wharves, 
al 


Streets. ] \ l equal our t 


towns, 


of course. ciean- 


ly ; the houses would be unpainted, and 


ours. I had 


taken assiduous pains to tone down my 


ople were not 


poor in comparison with 


expectations, and felt sure 
liberally, - 


een pl losophic al enough t 


moderated them 
: 
| 


» make dis- 


appointme! open the 
pposite ] ility a pleasant sur- 
pr 


prise I conc 


I had done t 


j 


hi i] +] + rliz + witl 
thing, and silentiy morail a, not with- 


out self-complacency, upon the folly of 


through the world expectations 


the fact, wher could only 
j ‘Make your 
said with Sartor. 
j That 
i ipation to 


Zero: a 


Christian 


expectations zero, 


I need not / zero. 
would be 
arry evel 
sh bby 


poor, 


Esquimaux will have built, even after 


Moravian tuition. 
e, not a dis- 
s, such as we had 
seen below. 

prospect had be curiously 
to see 
But 

j 


d ne, ad supposed, in 


True, uch 


iuiterated yulmMauUuX. 


r prosecution Of our voyage. 


14 
what they would bDe- 


come under loving instruction, — could 
ilies 1 +4) ‘ 
abilities, ane thus an- 


iestions I had 


gauge their 
swer one of the prime g 
brought. 


A real Hopedale, after all this wild 
i I] 
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sterile, hopeless coast! A touch of civ- 
ilization, to contrast with the impression 
of that Labradorian rag-tag existence 
which we had hitherto seen, and which 
one could not call human without cough- 
— but, if 
you please, by way of condiment or 


' 


ing! I like deserts and wilds, 
sauce to civilization, not for a full meal. 
I have not the heroic Thoreau-diges- 
tion, and grow thin after a time on a 
i moss and granite, even when 
Lift the cur- 
forth- 


diet of 


served with ice. 


tain, therefore, and let us look 
Hi pedale. 


? Why, here it is, 


with on your 
- Hopedale 
look !” 
We ll, I have been 


for the last half-hour. 


doing nothing less 
If oking could 
make a village, I shoul | begin to see one. 


There, to be sure, is the mission-house, 
conspicuous enough, quaint and by no 
means unpleasing. It is a spacious, 
substantial, two-story edifice, painted in 
two shades of ar red, and look- 
ing for all the 
taken 


German toy-villages which are in vogue 


world as if a principal 


from one of those little 


house, 


about Christmas, had been enormously 


magnified, and shipped to Labrador. 


There, too, and colors, is the 


long 


¢ of whose 
s like 


lege, drawn 


centre 
elfry, which look 


roof 


ds of an immense re¢ 


top into 
] 


wo 
a spindle, and this 
yy a weathercock,—as if 
ad attempted to blow the 
sath, and had j 
his small bird with a stick to 

Ah, yes ! 


yt in 


only blown 


and there is the 
ping with the rest, 
must be that they 

1 then, and 
any 
no, it is 


stand on! 
pig-sty, kee 
by any means! It 
tora 
for 
not a 
is not a building at all ; it is 


keep a pig only now anc 
short time, and house it 
that little while. But 
piggery ; it 


——— 


way 


heap of 


some chance rubbish, which 


will be removed to-morrow. 

The 
but elsewhere. 
Probably it is on the other side of this 


mission-station, then, is here; 


the village must be 
point of land on which the house and 
chapel are situated; we can see that 
That 
is the case, no doubt ; Hopedale is over 


the water sweeps around there. 
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After di 
and have a look at it. 


there. nner we will row around, 


After dinner, however, we decide to 
go first and pay our respects to the mis- 
sionaries. ‘They are entitled to the pre- 
We iong, I 

the loving, self-sacrificing men by the 


cedence. noreover, to take 


hand; while, aside from their special 


claims to honor, it will be so pleasant 
to meet cultivated human beings once 
more! They are Germans, but their 
head-quarters are at London; they will 

and if their vocabulary 
prove will try to eke it out 


with bi 
We row 
and - Bless 


To the right oi t 


Gel 
shore in our own skiff, land, 
us! 


e large, neat, 


what is this now? 
comfort- 
able mission-house is a wretched, squal- 
id spatter and hotch-potch of — what in 
ll tl ? Huts? Hov- 


ut 
1: 41 ~ 
nis motner- 


} 
+ 


the world to call them 


els? One hasa respect for 
tongue, — l 


ove all, if he have assumed 
obligat l 


ions towar< 


it by professing the 
function of a writer; and any term | 
Ts nan d 


Vv 
wellings are designated 


umt grano salis, if 


I- 
& ap 


r 
“It cannot 


iken 


it can be, for it 


“ Whew- 


re were three minutes, on 


Reader, do you ever 


= 


30th of July last, during which that 


Say, 
w-w’ 
the 
piece of interjectional eloquence seemed 


+ 


to embody the 


servant 


to your humble 
whole dictionary 
To get breath, let us turn again to 


the mission-mansion, which now, under 


the effect of sudden contrast, seems too 
magnificent to be real, as if it had been 
built by 
labor of 


enchantment rather than by the 


man. This is situated half a 
dozen rods from the shore, at a slight 


elevation above it, and looks pleasantly 


up the bay to the southwest. The site 


Here, for a 


has been happily chosen. 
wonder, is an acre or two of land which 
one may call level,— broader toward the 
shore, and tay 
back. 


ering to a point as it runs 
ground ris¢ 


To the right, as we face it, the 
s not very brokenly, g 
for the 


ving 


of huts, 


bunch 


then falls quickly to the 


a small space 


af 
sea; while 
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beyond, and toward the ocean, islands 
twenty miles deep close in and shelter all. 
To the left go up again the perpetual 
hills, hills. Everywhere around the bay 
save here, on island and main, the im- 
mitigable gneiss hills rise bold and sud- 
den from the water, now dimly impur- 
pled with lichen, now in nakedness of 
rock surface, yet beautified in their bare 
severity by alternating and finely wav- 
ing stripes of lightest and darkest gray, 
—as if to show sympathy with the bil- 
lowy heaving of the sea. 

Forward to the mansion. In front a 
high, strong, neat picket-fence incloses 
a pretty flower-yard, in which some ex- 
otics, tastefully arranged, 


seem to be 


flourishing well. We knock; with no 
manner of haste, and with no seeming 
of cordial willingness, we are admitted, 
into a neat 
size, and entertained by a couple of the 
brethren. 


are shown room of good 


One of these only, and he alone 
among the missionaries, it appeared, 
This an 


somewhat cold and forbidding 


spoke English. was elderly, 
person- 
He had 


just returned from Europe after two 


age, of Secession sympathies. 


years’ absence, was fresh from London, 
and put on the true Exeter-Hall whine 


s. 1° = ss 
in calling ours “a n-dreadful n-war. 
He did not press the matter, however, 


nor in manner violate the ré/e of 


any 
cold courtesy which he had assumed ; 
and it was chiefly by the sudden check 
and falling of the countenance, when he 
found us thorough’ Unionist, that his 
sympathies were betrayed. Wine and 
rusks were brought in, both delicious, — 
the latter seeming like ambrosia, after 
the dough cannon-balls with which our 
House’ 


After a stay of civil 


‘head cook at the Tremont 
had regaled us. 
brevity we took our leave, and so clos- 
ed an interview in which we had been 
treated with irreproachable politeness, 
but in which the heart was forbidden 
to have any share. 

First the missionaries ; now the na- 
tives. The squat and squalid huts, stuck 
down upon the earth without any pre- 
tence of raised foundation, and jumbled 


together, corner to side, back to front, 
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any 

them there, 
The walls, 


way, as if some wind had blown 
did not improve on acquaint- 
ance. feet 


built of poles some five inches in Prat 


five h, were 


eter ; the low roof, made of similar poles, 


was heavily heaped with ear 


1 


th. What 
with this deep earth-covering, and wit th 
their grovelling toward the e: 

such a flat and neighborly fashi they 
l look, and 


under -foot 
Many 


ull inconceiva- 


had a dreadfully 
ther dens than h 


ouses. 


seemed ra 


were 
bly 
( losures, 


kind. 


swardl 


ragged and rotten, 
] No 
getati yn, 


between them 


1eerless. outhouses, no in- 
lic ow any 
the 


into 


no ves no re 
About 


round is 


and 


ess trodden 


mud. Prick-éared Esquimaux dogs 
snez ik, bark, 

with a free fight now 
they all fall upon the or 


worst of it. 


huddle, and snarl around, 

1 4} ; aes 

und then, in which 

is oe tting 

the principal 
| 


group of huts, in the 


onen spa 
sion, 
iildren lou 


toddle 


tween them and the mar 
dog rotting ; cl 


lessly ; 


lies 

and babies 

a full- 

1imaux, in er y and 
' : 


slutch about it. Here and thers 


grown Esqu un- 


oilng not ng, 400k- 


couth garb, loiters, ¢ 
ing nothing. 


I, for one, was completely overcrowed 
ee Mines, Sienemnnl eee ee 
yy the impression Of a Dare and aimiess 


and could not 
Christian H 


existence, even wonder. 


vedale! “ Leave 


ye that enter here! 
At 5 P.M. the cha] 

at once the huts swarm. 

enter the « 

at the end nearest their 

themselves, the 

the men at the hither extreme 


sk at the 


Behind them, opposite thi 


crowd. They 


women at 
a raised de 


organ. Presently, from a door 


ther end, the missionaries file 
twelve in number 


; one enters 


the others take seats on eith 


the 
The conductor of t 


rises, makes an add 


him, facing audience, and ; 
fied remove. 
vice now ress in Es- 
juimaux a minute and 

gives out a hymn, 

ed in German, as number 1 
ire wanting to the E squima wx lang 


All the congreg: join in a solid old 


quimaux. 


{ April, 


German tune, keeping good time, and 


whole, better 


than 


making, on the congre- 


gational musi I ever heard else- 


where, unless a Baptist conventicle 
London, Bloon isbury Chapel, furnish 
Aiter this another, then 


at length, 


the exc eptuon. 


An +} > ° J ] 
another ; when half a dozen 


or more have been sung, missionaries 


and congregation rise, the latter stand 


Pat 


in mute and motionless respect, the mis- 


sionaries e out with dignity at their 
door ; and when the last has disap} ear- 
ed, the others begin quietly to disperse. 


This form of worship is practised at 
hour named al eek- 


| 
Ove eacn W 


and the natives attend with noticea- 


There are no prayers, 


ry address in this case 


I had inquired at 
hip would begin 


i 


this 
, had been 
But 
and his int erloc- 

said, “ At 
} 


1 some hesitancy 
answered, : 
Colonel al 
utor, aiter ¢ 
ten o’clock.” 
the 


* At half -_ nine.” 
so had aske 


the 


we went ashore. 


Finding pel-door still locked, I 


seated myself on a rock in front of the 


mission-house, to wait. The sun was 


the first warm day for a month) ; 


warm 
the mosquitoes sw: urmed in myriads ; I 
long, we: 


sat there irily beating them off. 


Faces peeped out at me from the win- 


dows, withdre’y. 
ford 
m<¢ squi 
dows . 


Presently Brad- 


1 
I 
then 
} 
l 


and | 
More 


but when | 


joined me, egan also to fig 


toes. faces at the 
looked towards them, 
inking to discov r some token of | hos- 
invitation, they quickly disap- 
After r half an } the 
. } 


> up, and 


our, master 
entered 
minute one of 
at the 


but 


mversation ; 


rethren appeared door, and 
without 
I took my 
schooner. F if- 
chapel-bell 
spleen that day 


When I ex- 


pilot, an 


invited him to enter, no- 
ticing Bradford and 
iff and rowed 


teen 


myself. 
the 
minutes later the 
I confess to some 
against the missionaries. 
pressed ain French, the 
out.” 


“] 


"em 


ious man, “ fet 
“4 he. 


I call 


in luxury; the na- 


said 
nissionaries ; 


liv e 
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tives work for ’em, and get for pay just 


what they choose to give ’em. They 


fleece tl } 

’em all 

traders !” 
My spleen did not last. 


yf coldness, — 1 know not 


yut the skin. They are just 
There was 
> Cause 

The missionaries afterwards be- 

ordial, visited the schooner, and 
presents with us. I believe 
men. If their relation to 
sume in some degree a 
, it is due to the neces- 


ing the mission by the 


If they preserve a 
toward the Esquimaux, 
if 
to confound 


tately distance 
it is to retain influence over them. 


they the native mind 


1] 
alow 


e wors!l ip of God with the 
its teachers, it is that the 


unnot get beyond personal 
ind must worship something 


That tl 


1ey are not at all en- 
and material 
s of their position I do not 

; that t arry in it 
something of self-forgetful 


luty nothing I have seen will persuade 


he routine 
, , 
hey do not ¢ 
noble and 


( 


We go to push our ex- 
ig the Esquimaux, and 
r to make one of 
ut. The door is five 
the height of the 


} 1 


, + 
an, t 


the 


ere goes 


ypens into a sort of porch 
of 


Three or four large, dirty 


one end the den; the 


lane th 
hoor, earth. 
dogs le dozing » wit! 


] ‘ ] ~ iY 
nere, and Start uj 


indescribable, half-crouch- 


in malignity, as we enter; but 
} 


a sharp word, with perhaps some men- 


ace of stick or cane, sends the cow- 


ly brutes sneaking away. In a cor- 
of which 
and another day we 
1d the family here picking their 


ner is a circle stones, 


on 

oo a 
cooking is done ; 
may fir 


food out of a pot, and serving them- 


it, with the fingers. Save this 


1e Esquimaux ; they take off of 
: ) 
i 
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primitive fireplace, and perhaps a ket- 
tle for the dogs to lick clean, this porch 
is bare. 

From this we crouch into the living- 
room through a door two and a half or 
three feet high, and find ourselves in 
an apartment twelve feet square, and 
lighted by a small, square skin window 
in the roof. The only noticeable furni- 


ture consists of two board beds. with 


skins for bed-clothes. The women sit 
on these beds, sewing upon seal-skin 
boots. 


with their 
characteristic fat and phlegmatic good- 


They receive us 
nature, a pleasant smile on their chub- 
by cheeks and in their dark, dull eyes, 

making room for us on the bedside. 
Presently others come in, mildly curi- 
ous to see the strangers, — all with the 
good-tem- 
insensitive, animal content. The 
is low and smooth; the cheek- 
bones high, but less so than those of 
American Indians ; 


same aspect of unthinking, 
pered, 
head 


the jowl so broad 
and heavy as sometimes to give the ev- 
semble of head and face the outline of a 
cone truncated and rounded off above. 
In the females, however, the cheek is 
so extremely plump as perfectly to pad 
these broad jaws, giving, instead of the 
prize-fighter physiognomy, an aspect 
of smooth, gentle 
without this 


Even 
fleshy cheek, which is not 


heaviness. 


noticeable, and is sometimes noticeably 
wanting, in the men, there is the same 
look of heavy, well-tempered tameness. 
The girls have a rich blood color in 
their swarthy cheeks, and some of them 


are really pretty, though always in a 


domestic-animal sty The 


hands and feet are singularly small ; the 


lumpish, le. 


fingers short, but nicely tapered. Take 
hold of the hand, and you are 
with its cetacean feel. It is not 


but has a peculiar blubl 


struck 
flabby, 
yer-like, elastic 
compressibility, and seems ni 
of human warmth. 

See them in their houses, and you 


yt quite 


see the horizon of their life. In these 
fat faces, with their thoughtless content, 
in this pent-up, greasy, wooden den, 
the whole is told. The air is close and 
fetid with animal exhalations. The en- 
trails and part of the flesh of a seal, 
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which lie on the floor in a corner, — to 
furnish a dinner, — do not make the at- 
mosphere nor the aspect more agree- 
able. Yet you see that to them this is 
comfort, this is completeness of exist- 
If they are hungry, they seek 


ence. y 
obtained, they 


food. 
eat and be comfortable until they are 
again hungry. 


Food return to 
Their life has, on this 
outlook. It 
sallies, it returns, but here is the frui- 
for is not the 
there, nicely and neatly bestowed on 
the floor ? ( The 
Are they not 
What would one have more ? 


earth at least, no farther 


tion ; seal-flesh dinner 


Are they not warm? 
den is swelteringly hot.) 
fed ? 

Yes, somewhat more, namely, tobac- 
co, —and also second-hand clothes, with 


} 1 


which to be fine in church. For these 


they will barter seal-skins, d 
seal-skin boots, a casual | 

spears, walrus-spears, anything they 
to vend, — concealing their traf- 
Col- 
so in request 
Ph—— 


| 


have 
e from the missionaries. 

- } 1 } - 1 
ored glass beads were al 
among the women. ol 


some large, well-mac ocket 


which, being 
be desired. 


Not ; 
bled indifferently, th 
clined. But a plug 
that now zs something ! 

The men wear tight seal 
sers and boots, with an up] T 
of the same material, made like a Guern- 
sey frock. In i 
but in summer they all 
— the stiff, black hair ch 
off across the low 


be hind 


vinter a hood is added 


o barel 


The costume « 


. ae af * 
more peculiar, — seal-skin 


skin trousers, which 


just 


the hips, and are there m 


garment of seal-skin more 


ored. Over this goes an astonishing 


article of apparel somewhat resembling 


the dress-coat in which unhappy civ- 
ilization 


} 


sometimes compels itself to 


masquerade, but — truth stranger tha 
fiction !— considerably more ugly. 

long tail hangs down to the very heels ; 
a much shorter peak 


| comes down in 


front; at the sides it is scooped out 


below, showing a small portion of the 
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light-colored body-garment, which irre- 
a very dirty article of 
lady-linen whereon the eyes of civilized 
to look, while an ad- 


sistibly suggests 


decorum forbear 
venturous imagination associates it on- 
The whole 


is surmounted by an enormous peaked 


ly with snowy whiteness. 


hood, in which now and then one sees 
a baby carried. 
This elegant garment was evidently 
g g 


copied from the skin of an animal, 
so Ph—— acutely suggested. The high 
yeak of the hood represents the ears ; 


fore legs; the 


] 
the arms stand for the 


downward peak in front for the hind 


legs sewed together ; the rear dangler 


*~presents the tail. I make no doubt 


iat our dress-coat has the same origin, 


sh the primal conception has been 


nodified. It is a bear-skin 7: 


reader sure of his ribs ar 
waistcoat-buttons ? 
ture to look ul 


an walking, 


If so, he may ven- 
on an Esquimaux 
which I the 


take to be 
ectacle in the world. 


wom- 


most ludicrous s} 
Conceive of this short, squat, cl 


lUNKY, 


lumpish figure in the costume described, 


: a , +s ale 
— grease ad libitum being added. The 


form i S< as very 


he 


tt > 
t til 


point whe! 
con- 


below it falls in, th a 
1 the 


innal lan. acai 
tinual } Siap, against 


efiect of t 


his, especially in 
wickedly laughable, 
more so. T 


low, unelastic, log 


and is characterized at each step by an 


indescribable, sudden sag or slump at 
the hip. As she thus slowly and he: 
churns herself along, the nether sl: 

emphasizes each step, as it were, wit 

an exclamation-point ; while, as the foot 
advances, the shoulder and the whole 
l I side turn and sag 


shoulder and side 


body on the same 


forward, the oj 


osite 
there were a 


perpetual debate between the two sides 


dragging back,—as if 


It was so 
laughable that it sad ; for 
this, too, was a human being. The gait 


of the men, on the contrary, is free and 
| 


whether to proceed or not. 


made one 


not ungracef 


y 
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- An Esquin 
In the ch he — Moravia an ceremony, 
so far not 


WUx W edding} 


Costume same 
of white cloth 
embroidered with red. Demeanor per- 
fect. Bride obliged to sit down mid- 
way in the ceremony, overpowered with 
She 
quiet dignity, 


noticeable 


as above, only heavily 


emotion. did so with a simple, 
that would not have mis- 
become a duchess. 

the 
the mission- 
and half an hour later I saw them 
going home. This was the curious part 
The husband walked be- 
not to 


When the ceremony was ended, 


married pair retired into 


} , 
nouse, 


’ the affair. 


care look behind, 


indifferent and unconscious 
assiduity, and evidently mak- 
tter of serious eti juette not 
Four 
doing the 
industry. She 
not following this man here in front, 


indeed ! — but 


it any one followed. 


lind comes the wife, 


inconscious with equal 

less us, no, is simply 
out, or going to see a neighbor, 
and does not ob- 
Fol- 


were 


ifternoon, 
any one precedes her. 
ut man? Pray, 
you are 


lowing tl where 


you reared, that capable of so 
discourteous a supposition? It gave 
me a malicious pleasure to see that the 


i 
pre-A 


» man, sll as the rest of 
us, im] 


as WE 

upon himself at times these 

difficult duties, /o¢ing about that foolish 

face, so lal ang vacant of precisely 
that with 1 h it is brimming full. 

Toa 1imself to outward Nature, 

t, id, is the sole task of the 

primitive man. The grand success of 


the Esquimaux in this direction is the 
This is 


school. It is a 


his victory and his 
Oxford or 
wherein he takes his degree 


Here 


he anges not only physical strength 


seal-skin 
Cambridge, 
as master of the primeval arts. 
and quickness, but self- 
the 


becomes, in fine, a 


possession also, 
use of his 
culti- 


mental agility, instant 
wits, 
vated man. 

It is no trifling matter. 
be devoted to th 
Oxford and C 


here 


Years . 
years must 1ese studies. 
ambridge do not task one 
it more de 


Some fail, 


more, nor exhil grees of suc- 


cess. and never graduate ; 
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for kayak-eru- 


some become illustrious 
dition. 

also the merit of 
Life 
the 
f all vehicles, 


has 
entire seriousness and sincerity. 

and death, not merely a name in 
newspapers, are in it. O 


This culture 


to which man 
the kayak is safest 
It is a very hair-l 
hammed : 


on land or sea, intrusts 
and 


ridge of 


himself, 


safest. 


un- 
Mo- 
destruction is in 
the finest poise of a moving body, the 
turn of a hand, the thought of a 

ment. Every time that the Esqu 
spears a seal at sea, he pledges his 
life upon his skill. With a touch, 
a moment’s loss of balance, the 
craft may 
which it is to be 


security or 


mo- 


imaux 


with 
tipsy 
the oar, with 


may 


go over; Over, 
restored, get en- 
tangled, may escape from the hand, may 
—what not? ] 


For all wh 
kayaker must preserve instant 
tion 


the 
prepara- 
; and with his own life on the tip of 
his fingers, he must make 
tion an incidental matter. 
not to save his life, but 
worth dollars! It is his 


wt-nots 


its preserva- 
He is there, 
to capture a 
a few 
routine work. Different 
up a leading article, 
court, or writing 


seal, 
from 
making 


getting 
a plea in 
Greek iambics for a 
bishopric ! 

Probably there is no race of men on 
earth whose ordinary avocations present 
so constantly the alternative of rarest 
skill on the one hand, or instant destruc- 
And for these avo- 
cations oneis fitted only by a scholarship, 


tion on the other. 
which it requires prolonged schooling, 
the most patient industry, and the most 
delicate consent of mind and body to 
highest 
necessary, in 
marry, and 
should but 


scheme of 


attain. uni- 
versity - education 


that one 


If among us the 
were 
order might live, 
become a householder, we 
parallel in our degree the 
their life. 

Measured by post-Adamite standards 
the life of the Esqui 
affair ; measured by his own standards, 


maux is a sorry 
To see the 
must, as it 
the eyes of a 
up from that 


it is a piece of perfection. 
virtue of his existence, 
were, look at him with 
wolf or fox,— must look 


you 


low level, and discern, so far above, this 
skilled and wondrous creature, who by 
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ingenuity and self-schooling has con- 
verted his helplessness into power, and 
made himself the plume and crown of 
the physical world. 

In the kayak the Esquimaux attains 
to beauty. As he rows, the extremes 
of the two-bladed oar revolve, describ- 
ing rhythmic circles ; the body holds it- 
self in airy poise, and the light boat 
skims away with a look of life. The 
speed is greater than our swiftest boats 
attain, and the motion graceful as that 
of a flying bird. Kayak and rower be- 
come to the eye one creature ; and the 
civilized spectator must be stronger 
than I in his own conceit not to feela 
little humble as he looks on. 

We had racing one calm evening. 
Three kayaks competed: the prize— 
O Civilization !— was a plug of tobacco. 
How the muscles swelled! How the 
airy things flew! “Hi! Hi!” jockey 
the lookers-on: they fly swifter still. 
Up goes another plug, — another ! — 
another !—and the kayaks half leap 
from the water. It was sad withal. 

The racing over, there was a new 
feat. 
self in his little craft directly across the 


One of the kayakers placed him- 


course ; another stationed himself at a 
distance, and then, pushing his kayak 
forward at his utmost speed, drove it 
directly over the other! The high slop- 
ing bow rose above the middle of the 
stationary kayak on which it impinged, 
and, shooting up quite out of water, the 
boat skimmed over. 

The Esquimaux is an honest 
ture. 


crea- 
I had engaged a woman to make 
me a pair of fur boots, leaving my name 
on a slip of paper. L——, next day, 
roaming among the huts, saw her hang- 
ing them out to dry. Enamored of them, 
and ignorant of our bargain, he sought 
to purchase them ; but at the first to- 
ken of his desire, the woman rushed 
into the hut, and brought forth the slip 
of paper, as a sufficient answer to all 
question on that matter. L hav- 
ing told me of the incident, and in- 
formed me that he had elsewhere bar- 
gained for a similar pair, | was wicked 
enough to experiment upon this fidelity, 
desirous of learning what I could. Tak- 
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ing, therefore, some clothes, which I 
cnew would be desired, and among them 
a white silk handkerchief bordered with 
blue, which had been purchased at Port 
Mulgrave, all together far exceeding in 
value the stipulated price, I sought the 
hut, and began admiring the said boots, 
now nearly finished. Instantly came 
forth the inevitable slip with L ’s 
name upon it. Making no sign, I pro- , 
ceeded to unroll my package. The good 

creature was intensely taken with its 

contents, and gloated over them with 

childish delight. But though she rum- 
maged every corner to find somewhat 
to exchange with me for them, it evi- 
dently did not even enter her thoughts 
to offer me the boots. I took 
and admired them again ; 


them up 
she imme- 
diately laid her hand on the slip of pa- 
per. So I gave her the prettiest thing 
I had, and left 


(good-bye). 


with a cordial okshni 


This honesty is attributed to mission- 
ary instruction, and with the more color 
as the untaught race is noted for steal- 
ing from Europeans everything they 
can lay hands on. It is only, how- 
ever, from foreigners that they were 
ever accustomed to Toward 
each other they have ever been among 
Civ- 
ilization and the seal they regarded 
as alike lawful prey. The 
aries have not implanted in them a 


steal. 
the most honest of human beings. 
mission- 


new disposition, but only extended the 
scope of an old and marked character- 
istic. 

At the same time their sense of pe- 
cuniary obligation would seem not to 
Of the mis- 
sionaries in winter they buy supplies 
on credit, but show little remembrance 
All 
with them; nei- 
ther their thought nor their moral sense 
can carry far; they are equally im- 
provident for the future and forgetful 
of the past. The mere Nature-man 
acts only as Nature and her neces- 
sities press upon him; thought and 
memory are with him the offspring of 
sensation; his brain is but the femi- 
nine spouse of his stomach and blood, 


extend over long periods. 


of the debt when summer comes. 


must be immediate 
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-receptive and respondent, rather than 
virile and original. 

Partly, however, this seeming forget- 
fulness is susceptible of a different ex- 
planation. They evidently feel that 
the mission-house owes them a living. 
They make gardens, go to church and 
save their souls, for the missionaries ; it 
is but fair that they should be fed at a 
pinch in return. 

This remark may seem a sneer. Not 

; my word for it. I went to Hope- 

study this race, with no wish 
but to find 


dale to 
in them capabilities of spir- 
jitual growth, and with no resolve but to 
see the fact, whatever it should be, not 
with wishes, but with eyes. And, point- 
edly against my desire, I saw this, — 
that the religion of the Esquimaux is, 

parts in ten at least, a matter of 
personal relation between him and the 
missionaries. He goes to church as 
the dog follows his master, — expecting 
a bone and hoping for a pat in return. 
He comes promptly at a whistle (the 
chapel-bell) ; his docility and decorum 
are unimpeachable; he does what is 
expected of him with a pleased wag of 
the tail ; but it is still, it is always, the 
dog and his master. 

The pre-Adamite man is not distinc- 
tively religious ; for religion implies 
ideas, in the blood at least, if not in the 
brain, as imagination, if not as thought ; 


and ideas are to him wanting, are im- 


possible. His whole being is summed 


and concluded in a relationship to the 
external, the tangible, to things or per- 
sons ; and his relation to persons goes 
beyond animal instinct and the sense of 
physical want only upon the condition 
that it shall cling inseparably to them. 
The spiritual instincts of humanity are 
in | also, 


in him but obscure, utterly ob- 


scure, not having attained to a circula- 
tion in the blood, much less to intellec- 
tual liberation. Obscure they are, fix- 
ed, in the bone, locked up in phosphate 
of lime. Ideas touch them only as ideas 
lose their own shape and hide them- 
selves under physical forms. 

Will he outgrow himself? Will he 
become post-Adamite, a man to whom 


ideas are realities? I desire to say yes, 
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Again and again, in chap- 
el and elsewhere, I stood before a group, 


and cannot. 


and questioned, questioned their faces, 
to find there some prophecy of future 
growth. And again and again these 
faces, with their heavy content, with 
their dog-docility, with their expression 
of utter limitation, against which noth- 
ing in them struggled, said to me, — 
“ Your quest is vaff; we are once and 
forever Esquimaux.” Had they been 
happy, had they been unhappy, I had 
hoped for them. They were neither : 
they were contented. A _ half-animal, 
African exuberance, token of a spirit 
obscure indeed, but rich and efferves- 
cent, would open for them a future. One 
sign of dim inward struggle and pain, 
as if the spirit resented his imprison- 
ment, would do the same. Both were 
wanting. They ruminate; life is the 
cud they chew. 

The Esquimaux are celebrated as 
gluttons. This, however, is but one 
half the fact. They can eat, they can 
also fast, indefinitely. For a week they 
gorge themselves without exercise, and 
have no indigestion; for a week, exer- 
cising vigorously, they live on air, froz- 
en air, too, and experience no exhaus- 
tion. Last winter half a dozen appeared 
at Square-Island Harbor, sent out their 
trained dogs, drove in a herd of deer, 
and killed thirteen. They immediately 
encamped, gathered fuel, made fires, be- 
gan to cook and eat,—ate themselves 
asleep ; then waked to cook, eat, and 
sleep again, until the thirteenth deer 
had vanished. Thereupon they de- 
camped, to travel probably hundreds of 
miles, and endure days on days of se- 
vere labor, before tasting, or more than 
tasting, food again. 

The same explanation serves. These 
physical capabijlities, not to be attained 
by the post-Adamite man, belong to the 
primitive races, as to hawks, gulls, and 
beasts of prey. The stomach of the 
Esquimaux is his cellar, as that of the 
camel is a cistern, wherein he lays up 
stores. 

August 4.— This day we sailed away 
from Hopedale, heading homeward, — 
leaving behind a race of men who were 
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to me a problem to be solved, if possi- 
ble. All my impressions of them are 
he epithet, often repeated, 


summed in the 
In applying this, I affirm 


pre-Adamite. 
nothing respecting their physical origin. 
All that is to me an open question, to 
be closed when I have more light than 
now. It may be, that, as Mr. Agassiz 
maintains, they were created originally 
just as they are. For this hypothesis 
much may be said, and it may be freely 
confessed that in observing them I felt 
myself pressed somewhat toward the 

eptance of it as a definite conclusion. 
It may be that they have become what 
they are by slow modification of a type 
common to all races,—that, with an- 
other parentage, they have been made 
by adoption children of the icy North, 
in their souls 
This 


me to deny un- 


whose breath has chilled 
the deeper powers of man’s being. 
it will be impossible for 
til I have investigated more deeply the 
influence of physical Nature upon man, 
and learned more precisely to what de- 
gree the traditions of 4 people 
r at length a definite 


consti- 
it) social atmos- 
phere, may come to penetrate and shape 


not 


their individual being. I do 


nounce ; I wait and keep the 


pro- 
eyes open. 
Doubtless they are God’s children ; and 


knowing this, one need not be fretfully 


impatient, even though vigilantly ear 
nest, to know the rest. 

In naming them pre-Adamite I mean 
two things. 

First, that they have stopped short 
j that is, of the point where hu- 
man history begins. T! 


of ideas, 
velong, not 
o outward 


they 


to spiritual or human, 
sical Nature. 


a great success. 


and phy are 


Secondly, in this condition of mere 
response to physical Nature, their whole 
l ing has become sl! 


iapen, determined, 


fixed. They have no future. Civiliza- 
tion affects them, but 


ical 


ment and renewal. 


only by mechan- 


modification, not by vital refresh- 
The more they are 
instructed, the weaker they become. 
They change, and are unchangeable. 
Unchangeable: if they assume in any 
degree the ideas and habits of civiliza- 
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is only as their women 


tion, it some- 
times put on calico gowns over their 
seal-skin trousers. The modification is 
not even skin-deep. It is a 
illustration of 


curious 
that no 
persuasion, no authority, can make them 
fishermen. 


this immobility, 


Inseparable from the sea- 


shore, the Esquimaux will not catch a 


fish, if he can catch a dinner otherwise. 
The missionaries, both as matter of pa- 
ternal care and as a means of increasing 
their own traffic, — by which the station 
is chiefly sustained, — have done their 
utmost to make the natives bring in fish 
failed. 


for sale, and have These people 


are first sealers, then hunters ; some at- 


traction in the blood draws them to these 
at last it is 
tion in the blood which they obey. 

Yet on the 


they 


occupations ; and an attrac- 
outermost surface of their 
At 
out of a population of some 
the 


where 


existence change, and die. 
Hopedale, 
two 
month of Ma 


hundred, fwenty-four died in 
h last! At Nain, 
inhabitants is about the 


the 


the number of 


same, -one died in same 


twenty 


month; at Okkak, also 


More than dec 


twenty - one. 
a month! 

in their 
ventila- 


imated in 
suffocation 
lack the 


ir untaught wit 


The long winter 


wooden dens, which 


, 
that the 


tion of the zg/oe 
had devised, has doubtless much to do 


with this mortality. But one feels that 


] 


there is somewhat deeper in the case. 


One feels that the hands of the great 


around 


horologe of time have hunted 
the dial, till tl 


of doom for thi 


ey have found the hour 
Now 


says to them, 


S primeval race. 


at length the tolling bell 


“No more 
Farewe ll. 


on the earth no more!” 


geological man, chef-d’ a@u- 


vre, it may be, of some earlier epoch, 
but in this a grotesque, grown-up baby, 


never to become adult! As you are, 
and as 


h ive see 


in this world you must be, I 
n you; but in my heart is a 
hope for you which is greater than my 
thought, — 
and sure, does not define itself to the 
must remain un- 
Heart 
you, too, are dear; and its throbs are 


a hope which, though deep 
understanding, and 


spoken. There is a to which 


pulsations of Destiny. 
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XI. 


“HERE 


Ashfield 


were scores of people in 
who would have been 
delighted to speak consolation to the 
but was not 
be approached easily with 
He 


bore himself too sternly under his grief. 
What, indeed, can be said in the face of 


bereaved clergyman ; he 
to 


the ordinary phrases of sympathy. 


a man 


affliction, where the manner of the suf- 
ferer seems to say, “ God has done it, 
Or- 


below 


and God does all things well” ? 


dinary human sympathy falls 
such a standpoint, and is wasted in the 
utterance. 


Yet 


breaking in upon the serene dignity 


there are those who delight in 
which this condition of mind implies 
with a noisy proffer of consolation, and 
an aggravating rehearsal of the occa- 
sion for it; as if such comforters en- 
tertained a certain jealousy of the se- 
renity they do 


determined to test its sufficiency. 


not comprehend, and 
were 
Dame Tourtelot was eminently such a 
person. 

I 

Mr. 
Al- 


miry is a’most as much took down by 


“It’s a dreadful blow 


to 


said she, “1 know it is. 


ye, 


Johns,” 
itas youare. ‘She was such a lovely 
woman,’ she says; 
little boy, 
and pass a day or two with us? Al- 


miry is very fond 


and the poor, dear 
—won’t you let him come 


of children.” 


woman,” 
the 


“Later, later, my good 


“| 


house is too empty.” 


says the parson. can’t spare 


boy now the 
“Oh, Mr. Johns,—the poor lonely 


thing !” (And she says this, with her 


hands in black mits, clasped together.) 
“ It 


in’ to the Deacon, ‘ Such a lovely young 


’sa bitter blow! As I was a-say- 
woman, and such a good comfortable 
home, and she, poor thing, enjoyin’ it 
so much!’ I do hope you ‘ll bear up 
\ - 
Mr. 


God’s help, I will, 


under it, 
‘ By 


woman.” 


Johns.” 


my good 


Dame Tourtelot was disappointed to 
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find the parson wincing so little as he 
did under her stimulative sympathy. 
On returning home, she opened. her 
views to the Deacon in this style : — 
‘‘ Tourtelot, the parson is not so much 
broke down by this as we ’ve been 
thinkin’; he was as cool, when I spoke 
to him to-day, as any man I ever see in 
my life. 
young 


The truth is, she was a flighty 
he 


+ 
t 
_: 
nis 


person, noways equal to 


parson. I ’ve been a-suspectin’ it t 
long while ; she never, in my opinion, 
took a real hard hold upon him. But, 
Tourtelot, you should go and see Mr. 
talk conso- 
lingly and Scripterally to him. It ’s 
your duty.” 


) 
Johns ; and I hope you ‘ll 


And hereupon she shifted 


the nee- 
dies in her knitting, and, smoothing 
down the big blue stocking-leg over 
her knee, cast a glance at the Deacon 
which signified command. The dame 
was thoroughly mistress in her own 
household, as well as in the households 
of not a few of her neighbors. Long 
before, the meek, mild-mannered little 
man who was her husband had by her 
active and resolute negotiation been 
made a deacon of the parish, — for which 
office he was not indeed ill-fitted, being 
religiously disposed, strict in his observ- 
ance of all duties, and well-grounded in 
He had, more- 
over, certain secular endowments which 


the Larger Catechism. 


were even more marked, — among them, 
a wonderful instinct at a bargain, which 
had been polished by Dame Tourtelot’s 
superior address to a wonderful degree 
of sharpness ; and by reason of this the 
less respectful of the townspeople were 
accustomed to “ The 
very small at home, but great in a trade.” 


say, Deacon is 


Not that the Deacon could by any means 
be called an avaricious or miserly man: 
he had always his old Spanish milled 
quarter ready for the contribution-box 
upon Collection-Sundays ; and no man 
in the parish brought a heavier turkey 
to the parson’s larder on donation-days : 


but he could no more resist the sharp- 
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ening of a bargain than he could resist 
He talked of 
a good trade to the old heads up and 
down the village street as a lad talks 
of a new toy. 


a command of his wife. 


“ Squire,” he would say, addressing 
a neighbor on the Common, “ what do 
you s’pose I paid for that brindle ye’r- 
lin’ o’ mine? Give us a guess.” 

“Waal, Deacon, I guess you paid 
about ten dollars.” 

“Only eight!” the Deacon would 
say, with a smile that was fairly lumi- 
nous, — “and a pootty likely critter I 
call it for eight dollars.” 

“ Five hogs this year,” (in this way the 
Deacon was used to soliloquize,) — “I 
hope to make ’em three hundred apiece. 
The price works up about Christmas : 
Simmons sold his’n at 


Deacon has 


five, that ’s sleezy, 


wastes in bilin’; folks know it: 


distillery-pork 
mine, 
bein’ corn-fed, ought to bring half a cent 
more, —and say, for Christmas, six; 
that ‘ll give a gain of a cent, —on five 
hogs, at three hundred apiece, will be 
fifteen dollars. That ‘ll pay half my 
pew-rent, and leave somethin’ over for 
Almiry, who ’s always wantin’ fresh rib- 
bons about New-Year’s.” 

The Deacon cherished a strong dread 
first, 
because it involved his Sunday toilet, 


of formal visits to the parsonage : 


in which he was never easy, except at 
conference or in his pew at the meet- 
ing-house ; and next, because he count- 
ed it necessary on such occasions 
give a Scriptural garnish to his talk, in 


to 


which attempt he almost always, under 
the authoritative look the parson, 
blundered into difficulty. Yet Tourte- 
lot, in obedience to his wife’s sugges- 


of 


tion, and primed with a text from Mat- 
thew, undertook the visit of condolence, 
— and, being a really kind-hearted man, 
bore himself well in it. Over and over 
the good parson shook his hand in 
thanks. 

“It ‘ll all be right,” says the Deacon. 
are the 
Scripteral language, ‘for they shall in- 
herit the earth.’ ” 

“No, not that, Deacon,” says the 
minister, to whom a misquotation was 


“* Blessed mourners,’ is the 


Fohns. 
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like a wound in the flesh; “the last 
thing I want is to inherit the earth. 
‘ They shall be comforted,’ — that ’s the 
promise, Deacon, and I count on it.” 

It was mortifying to his visitor to be 
caught napping on so familiar a text; 
the parson saw it, and spoke consoling- 
ly. But if not strong in texts, the Dea- 
con knew what his strong points were ; 
so, before leaving, he invites a little off- 
hand discussion of more familiar topics. 

“ Pootty tight spell o’ weather we ’ve 
been havin’, Parson.” 

“Rather cool, certainly,” says the 
unsuspecting clergyman. 

“ Got all your winter’s stock o’ wood 
in yit?” 

“ No, I have n’t,” says the parson. 

** Waal, Mr. Johns, I ’ve got a lot of 
pastur’-hickory 


anal 
area 


cut and corded, that’s 


well se 


; By by 
over now,—and if you ’d 


like some of it, I can let you have it 
very reasonable indeed.” 
the Elderkins, if 
less formal, was none the less hearty. 


The sympathy of 
The Squire hz instru- 
mental in securing the settlement of 
Mr. Johns, and had been a political 
friend of his father’s. 


ud been largely 


In early life he 
had been engaged in the West India 
trade from the neighboring port of 
Middletown ; and on one or two occa- 
sions he had himself made the voyage 
to Porto Rico, taking out a cargo of 
horses, and bringing back sugar, mo- 
But it was remarked 
bar-room of 


lasses, and rum. 
the 
Tavern that this foreign travel 


approvingly in the 
Eagle 
had not made the Squire proud, — nor 
yet the moderate fortune which he had 
secured by the business, in which he 
was still understood to bear an interest. 
His paternal home in Ashfield he had 
fitted up some years before with balus- 
other 


architectural adorn- 


averred 


trade and 


ments, which, it was by the 
learned in those matters, were copied 
from certain palatial residences in the 
West Indies. 

The Squire united eminently in him- 
self all those qualities which a Connec- 
ticut observer of those times expressed 
by the words, “right down smart man.” 


Not a turnpike enterprise could be 
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started in that quarter of the State, but 
the Squire was enlisted, and as share- 
holder to its 
A clear-headed, kindly, en- 

never idle, prone rath- 
er to do needless things than to do 
nothing ; an ardent disciple of the Jef- 
hool, and 
ot 


or director contributed 
execution. 


ergetic man, 


in this combat- 
those who relied most 
upon his sagacity in matters of busi- 
- aman, in short, about whom it 


fersonian s¢ 


ing many 
ness 
< lw ked scard to: , 2 
was always asked, in regard tO amy ques- 
town or State policy, “ What 
does the S ] lire think ?” 
the Squire me 


Squire’s o} 


tion of 
or “ How does 

And the 
inion was sure to be a round, 


in to vote ?’ 
hearty one, which he came by honestly, 
and about which one who thought dif- 


ferently might safely rally his columns 


of attack. The opinion of Giles Elder- 


kin was not inquired into for the sake 
of a tame following-after, 


the Connecticut mode, - 


— that was not 
but for the 
sake of discussing and toying with it: 
very much as a sly old grimalkin toys 
with a mouse, — now seeming to enter- 
tain it kindly, then giving it a run, then 
aping after it, crunching a limb of it, 

x it off into some private corner, 
giving it a new escape, swallowing it 


last, 


3s of digestion. 


perh and appropriating it by 
And 


shrewd Connecticut man, if 


even 


nodulating his own opinions 
e of the Squire, would say, 
I allers 


Such a man as Giles Elderkin is of 


thought so.” 


course read 


word 


with a hearty, outspoken 
Nay, 
which 


of er for his minister. 


the very gion of the Squire, 
the par 
what di 
too large — was 
decisive and to the point in the present 
emergency. 

“46 said he; “we 
must take the cup He gives us. 
the best, is n’t it, 

“I do, Squire. 


m had looked upon as some- 


sive and human, — giving 


a place to good works, 


s God’s doing,” 
For 
Parson?” 
} Thank God, I can.” 
There was good Mrs. Elderkin —who 
made up by her devotion to the special 
tenets of the clergyman many of the 
shortcomings of the Squire — insisted 


upon sending for the poor boy Reuben, 
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that he might forget his grief in her 
kindness, and in frolic with the Elder- 
kins through that famous garden, with 
its huge hedges of box, —such a garden 
as was certainly not to be matched else- 
where in Ashfield. The same good 
woman, too, sends down a wagon-load 
of substantial things from her larder, 
for the present relief of the stricken 
household ; to which the Squire has 
added a little round jug of choice San- 
ta Cruz rum,—remembering the long 
watches of the parson. This may shock 
us now; and yet it is to be feared that 
in our day the sin of hypocrisy is to be 
added to the sin of indulgence: the old 
people nestled under no cover of liver 
specifics or bitters. Reform has made 
a grand march indeed; but the Devil, 
with his square bottles and Scheidam 
schnapps, has kept a pretty 


y even pace 
with it. 


XII. 


THE boy Reuben, in those first weeks 
after his loss, wandered about as if in a 
maze, wondering at the great blank that 
death had made; or, warming himself 
at some out-door sport, he rushed in 
with a pleasant forgetfulness, — shout- 
ing, — up the stairs, —to the accustomed 
door, and bursts in upon the cold cham- 
ber, so long closed, where the bitter 
knowledge comes upon him fresh once 
more. Esther, good soul that she is, 
has heard his clatter upon the floor, his 
bound at the old latch, and, fancying 
what it may mean, has come up in time 
to soothe him and bear him off with 
her. The parson, forging some sermon 
for the next Sabbath, in the room at the 
foot of the stairs, hears, may-be, the 
stifled sobbing of the boy, as the good 


<sther half leads and half drags hi 
Esther half lead 1 half drags him 


down, and opens his door upon them. 

“What now, Esther? Has 
caught a fall?” 

“ No, Sir, no fall; he ’s not harmed, 
Sir. It’s only the old room, you know, 
Sir, and he quite forgot himself.” 

“ Poor boy ! 
Esther ?” 

“No, Mr. Johns. I ’ll find something 
” 


Reuben 


Will he come with me, 


ll amuse him; hey, Ruby? 
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And the parson goes back to his 
desk, where he forgets himself in the 
glow of that great work of his. He has 
ght, as never before, that “all 


grass.” 


been tau 
flesh is He accepts his loss 
as a punishment for having thought too 
much and fondly of the blessings of this 
life ; 


tions s 


henceforth the flesh and its affec- 
] He has 


transferred his bed to a little chamber 


1all be mortified in him. 


which opens from his study in the rear, 
and which is at the end of the long 


dining-room, where every morning and 


vening 


the prayers are said, as before. 
parishioners see a light burning 


in the window of his stud 


- , 
ar into the 


are more emo- 


Oftener than in the 


settiement 


of those courts 


conduct 


lich a 1 God has 


merci! 
those who trust 

a coloring in 
tur vhich hi ‘rmons never showed 
ures which his sermons never snowed 
in the y 
“We 


years gone. 
ask ourselves,” 


bret we shall kn 


ren, i 


there where we trust 


give us entrance - 


i 
and I have parted ; er a fond 


you 


and j us, not 


yyous welcome shall greet 
alone from Him whom love is life, 
but I 


our 


from those dear ones 1 seem to 
— 

poor senses to be resting under the 

sod yonder. 


»ometimes elieve that 


by God’s great goodne ss,’ (and here he 


looked, not at his peo] le, | 
kept his eye 


" 
that 


fixed there 
so delig 


we shall; that His ere 
ht in making con 
piness, even by such litt 


our earthly affections (which must seem 


} 
the 


inc crace): 
ng grace); 


like waifs of thistle-down beside 
great harvest of His abound 
that all 
ten in the Golden beam a 
all the be- 


cause reflecting His joy who has died 


the dear faces of those writ- 
Book shall 
} 


welcome, more bounteous 


to save.” 
And the listeners whispered each oth- 
er he paused, “ He thinks of Ra- 


as 


chel.” 


Foh NS. 


With his eyes still fixed above, he 
goes on,-— 

“Sometimes I think thus ; but often- 
er I ask myself, ‘Of what value shall 
human ties be, or their memories, in His 
august presence whom to look upon is 
life? What 
other affections, what room 


for 
other 
b that 


room shall there be 
for 
memories, than those of ‘the Lan 
was slain’? 

“ Nay, my brethren,” (and here he 
turns his eyes upon them again,) “we 
do know in our hearts that many whom 
ve have loved fondly — infants, fathers, 
mothers, wives, may-be — shall never, 
never sit with the elect in Paradise ; 
shall we remember these in | 
lwell with the Devil < 


Shall 


ing away to 


is 


angels ? we be tortured with the 


1. p P 
know ieage that 


ed 


some poor bal e we look- 


upon only for an hour is wearing out 


f suffering? ‘ No,’ you may say, 
for we shall be possessed in that day 


of such sense of the ineffable justice of 


God, and of His judg 1ents, that all shall 
ig] Yet, my brethren, if this 


upreme justice shall over- 


ll 
longings of our hearts, 


I pression of the dearest 
where nflict with 
purpose, W y not also 

i spect of 


elect, 


the 


counted our 


among in 
> man we 
avoided earth, 


we on 


an inheritance in heav- 

1 be met with the same yearning 
of the heart as if he were our brother? 
| harshly, my brethren ? 
Ah, let us beware, 


entertain < 


Does this sounc 


—let us beware how 
we y opinions of that future 
condition of ness and of 


ised 


joy prom- 


to the elect, which are dependent, 


upon these gross attachments of earth, 
which are colored by our short-sighted 
views, which are not in every iota ac- 
cordant with the universal love of Him 
who is our Master!” 

vorld,” 


said the people; and if some of them 


“This man lives above the 


did not give very cordial assent to these 
latter views, they smothered their dis- 
sent by a lofty expression of admira- 


tion; they felt it a duty to give them 
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open acceptance, to venerate the speak- 
er the more ‘by reason of their utter- 
ance. And yet their limited acceptance 
diffused a certain chill, very likely, over 
But it was 
a chill which unfortunately they counted 
it good to entertain, —a rigor of faith 

It is doubt- 


if they did not make a merit 


their religious meditations. 


that must needs be borne. 
ful, indeed, 
of their placid intellectual admission of 
such beliefs as most violated the natural 
heart. 


that affectionate 


sensibilities of the They were 


so sure instincts were 
by nature wrong in their tendencies, so 
eager to cumulate evidences of the orig- 


inal depravity, that, 


propo inde 


j when their parson 
1 a theory that gave a shock 
to their natural affections, they submit- 
ted with a kind of heroic pride, howev- 
er much their hearts might make silent 
protest, and the grounds of such a pro- 
test they felt a cringing unwillingness 
to investig There was a determined 
shackling of 
What won 
aspect? As if lectual 
theolog 
way toa 


all the passional nature. 
ler that religion took a harsh 
; adhesion to 
formulas were to pave our 
ge of the Infinite !—as 
be outraged 


!—as if all 


if our sensibilities were to 


in the march to Heaven 


the emotional nature were to be clipped 
away by the shears of the doctors, leav- 
ing only 


to enter 


~ co - vl 
the metaphysic ghost of a soul 


1e joys of Paradise! 


months after his loss, 


Mr. Joh 


gift that God had 


1ought of Rachel only as a 
} ) 


bestowed 


to try him, 
and had taken away to work in him a 
humiliation of the heart. More severely 
than ever he tled with the dogmas 


of his cl 


wres 
osen divines, harnessed them 
to his purposes as preacher, and wrought 
on with a zeal that knew no abatement 
and no rest. 

In the spring of 1825 Mr. Johns was 
invited by Governor Wolcott to preach 
the Election Sermon before the Legisla- 
ened at Hartford : 
and one which he was abun- 
dantly competent to fulfil. The “ Hart- 
ford Courant” of that date said,—“A 
large auditory was collected last week 
to listen to the Election Sermon by Mr. 


It was a 


ture conv an honora- 


ble duty, 


Johns, minister of Ashfield. 


Doctor Fohns. 
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sound, orthodox, and interesting dis- 
course, and won the undivided attention 
of all the listeners. We have not re- 
cently listened to a sermon more able 
or eloquent.” 

In that day even country editors were 
church-goers and God-fearing men. 


XIII, 


In the latter part of the summer of 
1826, —a reasonable time having now 
elapsed since the death of poor Rachel, 
— the gossips of Ashfield began to dis- 
cuss the lonely condition of their pas- 
tor, in connection with any desirable or 
feasible amendment of it. The sin of 
such gossip — if it be a sin —is one that 
all the preaching in the world will nev- 
er extirpate from country towns, where 
the range of talk is by the necessity of 
the 


city, curiosity has an omnivorous maw 


the case exceedingly limited. In 


by reason of position, and finds such 
variety to feed upon that it is rarely — 
except in the case of great political or 
public scandal— personal in its atten- 
tions ; and what we too freely reckon a 
perverted and impertinent country taste 
is but an ordinary appetite of humanity, 
which, by the limitation of its feeding- 
ground, seems to attach itself perverse- 
ly to private relations. 

There were some invidious persons 
had that 
Tourtelot brought 
fervor to devotional 
exercises in the parish within the last 
as well as a new set of ribbons to 
her hat ; 


remarked 
had 
her 


in the town who 


Miss Almira 
quite a new 
y ear, 
and two maiden ladies oppo- 
site, of distinguished pretensions and 
long experience of life, had observed 
that the young Reuben, on his passage 
back and forth from the Elderkins, had 
the 
the 
fresh 


sometimes been decoyed within 
Tourtelot yard, and presented by 
Tourtelot with 

The elderly maiden ladies 


admiring Dame 
doughnuts. 
were perhaps uncharitable in their con- 
clusions ; yet it is altogether probable 
that the Deacon and his wife may have 
considered, in the intimacy of their fire- 
side talk, the possibility of: some. time 
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claiming the minister as a son-in-law. 
Questions like this are discussed in a 
great many families even now. 

Dame Tourtelot had crowned with 
success all her schemes in life, save 
one. Almira, her daughter, now verg- 
ing upon her thirty-second year, had 
long been upon the anxious-seat as re- 
garded matrimony ; and with a senti- 
mental turn that incited much reading 
of Cowper and Montgomery and (if it 
must be told) ‘* Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
the poor girl united a sickly, in-door 
look, and a peaked countenance, which 
had not attracted wooers. The won- 
derful executive capacity of the mother 
had 
any active interest in the household ; 
and though the Tourtelots had actually 
been at the expense of providing a pia- 
no for Almira, (the only one in Ashfield,) 


unfortunately debarred her from 


—upon which the poor girl thrummed, 

thinking of “* Thaddeus,” and, we trust, 

of better things,—this had not won a 

roseate hue to her face, or quickened 
] 


in any perceptible degree the alacrity of 


her admirers. 

Upon a certain night of later Octo- 
ber, after Almira has retired, and when 
the Tourtelots are seated by the little 
fire, which the autumn chills have ren- 
dered necessary, and into the embers 
of which the Deacon has cautiously 
thrust the leg of 


preparatory to a modest mug of flip, 


one of the fire-dogs, 


( 
(with which, by his wife’s permission, 
] 


he occasionally 


indulges himself.) the 
good dame calls out to her husband, 
who is dozing in his chair,— 
“ Tourtelot ! ” 
But she is not loud 
“ TOURTELOT 
“ No,” says the Deacon, rousing him- 
self, 
‘What are yeu thinkin’ of, Tourte- 
lot?” 

Thinkin’ —thinkin’,” says the Dea- 
con, rasped by the dame’s sharpness 
into sudden mental effort, — “ thinkin’, 
Huldy, if it is n’t about time to butcher : 
we butchered last year nigh upon the 
twentieth.” 


enough. 


you ’re asleep ! 


“only thinkin’ 


“Nonsense !” says the dame ; “ what 


about the parson ?” 


Doctor Fohus. 
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he parson? Oh! Why, the par- 
son ’Il take a side and two hams.” 


‘“* Nonsense !” says the dame, with a 
great voice ; “ you ’re asleep, Tourtelot. 
Is the parson goin’ to marry, or is n’t 
he ? that ’s what I want to know”; 
she rethreads her needle. 

(She can do it by candle-light at fifty- 
five, that woman !) 

“Oh, marry 
himself 


and 


replies the Deacon, 
more thoroughly, — 
““waal, 1 don’t see no signs, Huldy. 


rousing 


If he doos mean to, he’s sly about it; 
don’t you think so, Huldy?” 

The dame, who is intent upon her 
sewing again,— she is never 
her work, that woman ! — does not deign 
a reply. 


without 


The Deacon, after lifting the fire-dog, 
blowing off the ashes, and holding it to 
his face to try the heat, says, — 


“I guess Almiry ha’n’t much of a 
chance.” 

‘What ’s the use of your guessin’ ?” 

l “better mind your 

he Deacon accordingly does, 

stirring it manner, until the 


dame brea upon him again ex- 
plosively 
“ Tourtelot, 


ought to /a/k to 


he parish 
parson ; it a’n’t 
That 
is growin’ up wild; he 
the house to look 
Besides, a minister ought 


you men of t 
the 
right for things to go on this way. 
boy Reuben 
wants a woman in 
arter him. 
to have a wife 
the house empty, and only Esther there. 
Women want to 
at the parsonage 
tea. 
know ? 


it a’n’t decent to have 


feel they can drop in 
for a chat, or to take 
But who ’s to serve tea, I want to 
Who ’s to 
meetin’? He broke 
best hymn-book in the parson’s pew 
Sunday. Who ’s to 
a-breakin’ all the hymn-books that be- 
long to the You men ought 
to speak to the parson ; 


mind Reuben in 


the cover off the 
last prevent him 
parish ? 
and, Tourte- 
lot, if the others won’t do it, you mst.” 

The Deacon was fairly awake now. 
He pulled at his whiskers deprecatingly. 
Yet he clearly foresaw that the emer- 
gency was one to be met; the manner 


of Dame Tourtelot left no room for 
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doubt; and he was casting about for 
such Scriptural injunctions as might be 
made available, when the dame inter- 
rupted his reflections in more amiable 
humor, — 

“Tt is n’t Almiry, Samuel, I think of, 
but Mr. Johns and the good of the par- 
ish. I really don’t know if Almiry would 
fancy the 
deal 


parson ; the girl is a good 
taken up with her pianny and 
books ~ 


but there ’s the Hapgoods, op- 


posite ; there ’s Joanny Meacham ”—— 
ll never make that do, Huldy,” 
Deacon, stirring his flip com- 


‘You 


said the 
* the 


nigh on as old as 


y re nig 


Tourtelot,” said 
iarply ; “only you hint to 


you mind, 


I 


urson that they ’re good, pious 
l of 


make 
Do you think 


them, and would 


women, al 
proper ministers’ wives. 
I don’t k 
Humph 


10W what 


a man is, Tourtelot ? 
And she threads her needle 


The Deacon was apt to keep in mind 
i advices, whatever he might 
ipture quotations. So when 

> parsonage, 
nsibl 


a few days 


y to learn how the min- 


I 
<e his pork cut, — it hap- 
little 


Reuben came bound- 
ave him 
won the shoulder 
pon the shoulder. 


here, 


nd that the Deacon ¢g 
pat t 
I Mr. 
y- But, Parson, don’t 
aust feel a kind o’ han- 


ve 


got 


urter somebody to be motherly 
I ’most wonder that you don’t 
way yourself, Mr. Johns.” 
comforts the mourners,” said 
man, seriously. 


| bie) 


no doubt, Parson; but 
netimes provides comforts ag’in 
shet 


me 


You won’t 
, Parson, but I ’ve heerd 

> village that Miss Meach- 
» of the Miss Hapgoods would 


our eyes. 


xcellent wife for the minis- 


» parson is suddenly very grave. 
“ Don’t repeat such idle gossip, Dea- 
con. I ’m married to my work. The 
Gospel is my. bride now.” 


a very good one it is, Parson. 


cy 
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But don’t you think Ahat a godly wom- 
an for helpmeet would make the work 
more effectooal ? 
pattern of a person in the Sunday 
school. 


Miss Meacham is a 


The women of the parish would 
rather like to find the doors of the par- 
sonage openin’ for ’em ag’in.” 

“ That is to be thought of certainly,” 
said the minister, musingly. 

“You won’t think hard o’ me, Mr. 
Johns, for droppin’ a word about this 
matter?” says the Deacon, rising: to 
“ And while I think on ’t, Par- 
son, I see the sill under the* no’theast 


leave. 


corner o’ the meetin’-house has a little 
settle to it. I ’ve jest been cuttin’ a 
few sticks o’ good smart chestnut tim- 
ber ; and if the Committee thinks best, 
I could haul down one or two on ’em 
for repairs. It won’t cost nigh as much 
as pine lumber, and it ’s every bit as 
good.” 

Tourtelot would have 
been satisfied with the politic way of 
the 
and the prospective bargain. The next 
evening the good woman invited the 
clergyman — begging him “not to for- 


Even Dame 


Deacon, both as regarded the wife 


get the dear little boy ” _.. to tea. 
This was by no means the first hint 
which the minister had had of the ten- 
dency of village gossip. The Tew part- 
ners, with had fallen 
very easy terms of familiarity, 


whom he upon 
— both 
by reason of frequent visits at their lit- 
tle shop, and by reason of their steady 
attendance upon his ministrations, — 
often dropped hints of the smallness 
of the good man’s grocery account, and 
insidious hopes that it might be doubled 
in size at some day not far off. 

Elderkin, bluff, 
hearty way, had occasionally compli- 


Squire too, in his 


mented the clergyman upon the in- 
creased attendance latterly of ladies 
j and had 


of a certain drawn his 
attention particularly to the ardent zeal 


age, 
of a buxom, middle-aged widow, who 
lived upon the skirts of the town, and 
was “the owner,” he said, “ of as pret- 
ty a piece of property as lay in the 
county.” 

‘Have you any knack at farming, 
Johns des 


continued he, playfully. 
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“Farming? why?” says the inno- 
cent parson, in a maze. 

“Because I am of opinion, Mr. 
Johns, that the widow’s little property 
might be rented by you, under condi- 
tions of joint occupancy, on very easy 
terms.” 

Such badinage was so warded off by 
the ponderous gravity which the parson 
habitually wore, that men like Elderkin 
loved occasionally to launch a quiet 
joke at him, for the pleasure of watch- 
ing the rebound. 

When, however, the wide-spread gos- 
sip of the town had taken the shape (as 
in the talk of Deacon Tourtelot) of an 
incentive to duty, the grave clergyman 
gave to it his undivided and prayerful 
attention. It was that the 
No lad 
in Ashfield, of his years, could match 


over - true 
boy Reuben was running wild. 


him in mischief. There was surely need 
of womanly direction and remonstrance. 
It was eminently proper, too, that the 
parsonage, so long closed, should be 
opened freely to all his flock ; and the 
truth was so plain, he wondered it could 
have escaped him so long. Duty re- 
quired that his home should have an 
established mistress; and a mistress 
he forthwith determined it should have. 
Within three weeks from the day of 
the tea-drinking with the Tourtelots, the 
minister suggested certain changes in 
the long-deserted chamber which should 
bring it into more habitable condition. 
He hinted to his man Larkin that an 
additional fire might probably be needed 
in the house during the latter part of 
winter ; and before January had gone 
out, he had most agreeably surprised 
the delighted and curious Tew partners 
with a very large addition to his usual 
orders, — embracing certain condiments 
in the way of spices, dried fruits, and 
cordials, which had for a long time been 
foreign to the larder of the parsonage. 
Such indications, duly commented 
on, as they were most zealously, could 
not fail to excite a great buzz of talk 
and of curiosity throughout the town. 
“T knew it,” says Mrs. Tew, author- 
itatively, setting back her spectacles 


from her postal duties ;—“ these ’ere 
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grave widowers are allers the first to 
pop off, and git married.” 

“ Tourtelot!” said the dame, on a 
January night, when the evidence had 
come in overwhelmingly, — ‘ Tourte- 
lot! what does it all mean?” 

“ D’n’ know,” says the Deacon, stir- 
ring his flip,—“d’n’ know. It ’s my 
opinion the parson has his sly humors 
about him,” 

“ Do you think it’s true, Samuel ?” 

“Waal, Huldy,—I dz.” 

“ Tourtelot! finish your flip, and go 
to bed: it ’s past ten.” 

And the Deacon went. 


XIV. 


TOWARD the latter end of the winter 
there arrived at the parsonage the new 
mistress, — in the person of Miss Eliza 
Johns, the elder sister of the incum- 
bent, and a spinster of the ripe age of 
three-and-thirty. For the last twelve 
years she had maintained a lonely, but 
matronly, command of the old home- 
stead of the late Major Johns, in the 


town of Canterbury. She was intensely 


proud of the memory of her father, and 
of zs father before him, — every inch 
a Johns. No light cause could have 
provoked her to a sacrifice of the name ; 
and of weightier causes she had been 
spared the trial. The marriage of her 
brother had always been more or less 
The 
Handbys, though excellent plain peo- 


a source of mortification to her. 


ple, were of no particular distinction. 
Rachel had a pretty face, with which 
Benjamin had grown suddenly dement- 
ed. That source of mortification and 
of disturbed intimacy was now buried 
in the Benjamin had won a 
reputation for dignity and ability which 
was immensely gratifying to her. She 
had assured him of it again and again 


grave. 


in her occasional letters. The success 
Sermon had been an 
event of the greatest interest to her, 
which she had expressed in an epistle 


of his Election 


of three pages, with every comma in 
its place, and full of gratulations. Her 
commas were a/ways in place ; so were 
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her stops of all kinds: her precision 
was something marvellous. This pre- 
cision had endbled her to manage the 
little property which had been left her in 
such a way as to maintain always about 
her establishment an air of well-ordered 
thrift. She concealed adroitly all the 
shifts — if there were any — by which 
she avoided the reproach of seeming 
poor. 

In person she was not unlike her fa- 
ther, the Major, — tall, erect, with a 
dignified bearing, and so trim a figure, 
and so elastic a step even at her years, 
as would have provoked an inquisitive 
follower to catch sight of the face. This 
was by no means attractive. Her fea- 
tures were thin, her nose unduly prom- 
inent ; and both eye and mouth, though 
well formed, carried about them a kind 
of hard positiveness that would have 
but 
Two little curls were 
flattened upon either temple; and her 


challenged respect, perhaps, no 


warmer feeling. 


neck-tie, dress, gloves, hat, were always 
most neatly arranged, and ordered with 
the same precision that governed all her 
action. In th 


institution. 


e town of Canterbury she 
was an Her charities and 


all her religious observances were me- 
Her whole 

Without 
love for children, she still had 
and that 
the weather or any other cause forbade 


thodical, and never omitted. 
ife, indeed, was a dis« ipline. 


anv 


any great 
) 


her Bible-class ; it was rare 


attendance upon its duties. Nor was 
there one of the little ones who listened 
to that clear, sharp, metallic voice of 
hers but stood in awe of her; not one 
that could say she was unkind; not 
] 


one who had ever bestowed a childish 


gift upon her,—such little gifts 
heap on those who 


as 
children love to 


have found the way to their hearts. 


Sentiment had never been effusive in 

" it was now limited to quick 
sparkles, that sometimes flashed into a 
» of her reading. As regarded the 
; question of marriage, implying 
e, position, the married 


it had rarely 


dignities, 
disturbed her; and now 
her imagin 
| 


ative forecast did not grapple 
1 any’vigor or longing. If, indeed, 


it wit 


it had been possible that a man of high 
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standing, character, cultivation, — equal, 
in short, to the Johnses in every way, — 
should woo her with pertinacity, she 
might have been disposed to yield a 
dignified assent, but not unless he 
could be made to understand and ade- 
quately appreciate the immense favor 
she was conferring. In short, the suit- 
or who cpuld abide and admit her ex- 
alted pretensions, and submit to them, 
would most infallibly be one of a char- 
acter and temper so far inferior to her 
own that she would scorn him from the 
outset. This dilemma, imposed by the 
rigidity of her smaller dignities, that 
were never mastered or overshadowed 
either by her sentiment or her passion, 
not only involved a life of celibacy, but 
was a constant justification of it, and 
made it eminently easy to be borne. 
There are not a few maiden ladies who 
are thus lightered over the shoals of a 
solitary existence by the buoyancy of 
their own intemperate vanities. 

Miss Johns did not accept the invita- 
tion of her brother to undertake the 
charge of his household without due 


consideration. She by no means left 


out of view the contingency of his pos- 
sible future marriage; but she trusted 
largely to her own influences in mak- 
ing it such a one, if inevitable, as 
should not be discreditable to the family 
name. And under such conditions she 
would retire with serene contentment 
to her own more private sphere of Can- 
terbury,— or, if circumstances should 
demand, would accept the position of 
Nor 
did she leave out of view her influence 
in the training of the boy Reuben. She 


guest in the house of her brother. 


cherished her own hopes of moulding 
him to her will, and of making him a 
pride to the family. 

There was of course prodigious ex- 
the parsonage 


Esther had done her best at 


citement in her 


arrival. 


upon 


all household appliances, whether of 
kitchen or chamber. The minister re- 
ceived her with his wonted quietude, 
and a brotherly kiss of salutation. Reu- 
ben gazed wonderingly at her, and was 
thinking dreamily if he should ever 


love her, while he felt the dreary rustle 
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of her black silk dress swooping round 
“ I 
hope Master Reuben is a good boy,” 
said she ; “your Aunt Eliza loves all 


as she stooped to embrace him. 


good boys.” 

He had nothing to say; but only 
looked back into that cold gray eye, as 
she lifted his chin with her gloved hand. 

‘“‘ Benjamin, there ’s a strong, look of 
the Handbys; but it ’s your forehead. 
He ’s a little man, I hope,” and she 
patted him on the head. 


Still Reuben looked - 


-wonderingly — 
. at 
the little curls on either temple, at the 


S*/ 


2 
at her shining silk dress, at her hat, 


rd-chain which hung from her neck 

a glittering watch-key upon it, at 
» bright buckle in her belt, and most 
f all at the gray eye which seemed to 
And with 
he fol- 
lowed her up and down throughout the 


¢ 
look on him from far away. 


the same stare of wonderment, 


house. 
t night, Esther, who has a chamber 
near him, creeps in to say good-night 
to the lad, and asks, - 
“Do you like her, Ruby, boy? 
you like your Aunt Eliza? 
“T d’n know,” 


says she likes good 


Do 


“ She 
don’t 


suben. 
boys ; you 
like bad uns, Esther?” 
‘ But 


her, 


bad,” 


xy does not 


you not Very Says 
. whose orthod lor- 
hid kindlw rt 11<9e 
o1d KIN . praise. 


“Did n’t mamma like bad uns, Es- 


ther?” 
“ Dear 


heart!” and e good crea- 


r; it could 


id bee n 


ture gives the boy a ¢g 


not hay 


! > been warmer, 
her chi 1. 
The household speedil 


the 
method, 


> of new 


comer. 
her clear, 
lin anger, 

ruled th 

Under all cheerin 
management, there hac 
of any 


which the minister was cor 


economic system 


his little stipend, 


running tle stiy 


awkward from time to time to 
for advances. A 


had befall 


rnHnerl 
1] peais 
the Parish Committee 
1 the late 


Mrs. Johns, and which had gone to the 


small legacy that 
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purchase of the parsonage, had brought 
relief at a very perplexing crisis ; but 
against all similar troublts Miss Johns 
There 
a daily examination of butchers’ 


set her face most resolutely. 
was 
and been 
previously unknown to the household. 
The kitchen 
regimen, into the observance of which 


grocers’ accounts, that had 


was placed under strict 


the good Esther slipped, not so much 


from love of it, as from total inability 


to cope with the magnetic authority of 


the new mistress. Nor was she harsh 


in her manner of command. 


“Esther, my good woman, it will be 
le 


best, I think, to have breakfast a litt 


more promptly,—at half past six, we 


will say, — so that prayers may be over 
and the room free by eight; the minis- 
ter, you know, must 
in his study 


“Yes, Marm,” 
would as soon have thought of flying 


ing 


have his morning 

undisturbed.” 

says Esther; and she 

the 

as of questioning the plan. 
Again, 

I think it wouk 


over house-top in her short gown 


the mistress says, — “ Larkin, 
1 be well to take up those 


bunches of lilies, and 


upon either 


scattered place 
walk in 
the garden, so that the flowers may be 
all together.” 
“ Yes, Marm,” says Larkin. 
he had loved the little 
now sleeping in her grave, who 
with 


3 gn 
them side of the 


And much as 
woman 
had errant 


fancy, he would have thought it prepos- 


scattered flowers 


an 


terous to object to an order so calmly 


spoken, so evidently intended for exe- 
There the 


tone of Miss Johns in giving directions 


cution. something in 


was 


that drew off all moral power of objec- 


tion as surely as a 


good metallic con- 


ld ud 


ductor would free an overcharged cl 
; ectricity. 
i joners 


} 
iris 


The p 


were not slow to 
perceive that new order prevailed a 


the 

quiet parsonage. Curiosity, n 

the 

the action of the 
| 


brought 


staid proprieties which governed 


chief inhabitants, had 


them early into contact with 


She received all with 


} 
ic- 


the new mistress. 
dignity and with an exactitude of « 
ise ones 


and that awed the younger folks. The 


portment that charmed the prec 
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h ud 
among the earliest, and her brief report 
was, —“ Tourtelot, Miss Johns ’s 


bustling Dame Tourtelot come 


as 
smart as a*steel trap.” 

Nor was the spinster sister without a 
degree of cultivation which commend- 
ed her to the more intellectual people 
of Ashfield. She 
** Rokeby” 
els, of Josephus and of Rollin’s “ An- 
History.” 


were the 


was a reader of 


and of Miss Austen’s nov- 
} 


cient The Miss Hapgoods, 


who blue -stockings of the 
place, were charmed to have such an 
addition to the cultivated circle of the 
parish. To make the success of Miss 


+i] 


Johns Stli 


with 


more decided, she brought 


her a certain knowledge of the 
conventionalisms of the city, by reason 
of her occasional her 


Mabel, (now Mrs. Brindlock of 
wich Street,) which to many excellent 


visits to sister 


Green- 


her 
dignity than all besides. 


women g assurance of 


> 


position and 


ive larger 


Before the first year of her advent had 
gone by, it was quite plain that she 
was to become one of the prominent 
directors of the female world of Ash- 
field. 
Only i lf did her 


serious limita- 


parsonage itse 


I 
influence find its 


a 
g 
most 
tions, — and the in connection witl 


the boy 


wer 


HERE i dee] 1 in 
the lad, which, by the time he h 


ed his eighth year, — Mi za having 


iS reac h- 


now been in the position of mistress of 
the household — works 
’ feel- 


inster 


a twelvemonth, 


itself off in explosive ten 
ing, with which the has 
could be 


prim s} 
No care 
studious and complete than that 


but faint sympathy. 
more 
with which she looks after the boy’s 
wardrobe and the ordering of his littl 
chamber ; his suppiy of mittens, of stock- 
ings, and of underclothing is always of 
the most am] y, his caprices of the 

nt wholly overlo 

s to win upon him by 
t toot it, how- 


ice f : 
nis DOY- 


1, n ] 
nsome ; t 


for the moment, 
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ish affections can never make their way 
with any force or passionate flow through 
the stately proprieties of manner with 
which the spinster aunt is always hed 
ed about. 

He wanders away after school-hours 
to the of the Phil 
and he being sworn friends, and the 
good mother of Phil having 
ready for him a beaming look 


home Elderkins, 
always 
of wel- 
come, and a tender word or two that 
somehow always find their way straight 
Larkin, 


to his heart. He loiters with 


too, by the great stable-yard of the inn, 
ground. He 


yrecise woman’s rule 


though it is forbidden 
breaks in upon the 


of punctuality sac cold dish 


l 
ly; manya 
J 


right 
in her place at the table, looking down 


-she sitting bolt up 


he eats sulkily,- 
at him with glances which are every one 
a punishment. Other times he is stray- 
ing in the orchard at the hour of some 
home-duty, and the active spinster goes 
to seek him, and not threatening! 

with 


assured step and a fi 


upon the hand of the loiterer, which he 


an 


knows not whether to count a favor or 
a punishment, (and she as much 
loss, 


her 


leads him homeward, plying 


so inextricably interwoven are 


notions of duty and of kindness.) 


stately precepts upon the sin of ne 


gence, and with 


dreadful fate which is sure to 


earnest story 


all bad bovs who do not obe 


“by the rules ” ; and she instances those 
poor lads who were eaten | y the l 
of whom she has read to hin 
in the Old Testament. 


“ Who was it they called ‘ bald-head,’ 
on? Elisha or Elijah?” 

*,in no mood for reply, is sulkily 

beating off the daisies with his feet, as 


she drags him on; sometimes hanging 
back, with impotent, yet concealed strug- 
le, which she — not deigning to notice 
} 


‘ 
Sb 
—overcomes with ¢ 


and 
= 


ven sharper step, 
1. o) 


plies him the more closely with the 
dire results of badness,—has not fin- 


. } 5 
ished hey reach 


her talk, indeed, when t 


the door-step and enter. There 


fuming now with that 


fuming the more because he ha 


cealed it, makes one violent discharge 
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with a great frown on his little face, 
old thing, and I don’t 


” 


“You ’re an ugly 
like you one bit! 

Esther, good soul, within hearing of 
it, lifts her hands in apparent horror, 
but inwardly indulges in a wicked chuc- 
kle over the boy’s spirit. 

But the minister has heard him, too, 
and gravely summons the offender into 
his study. 

“ My son, Reuben, this is very wreng.” 

And the boy breaks into a sob at this 
stage, which is a great relief. 

“My boy, you ought to love your 
aunt.” 

““Why ought I?” says he. 

“Why? why? Don’t you know she 

} 


’s very good to you, and takes excellent 


catechism every Saturday ! 


care of you, and hears you say your 
Cc 


You ough 


to love her.” 
“ But I can’t make myself 
if I don’t,” says the boy. 


love her, 


“Tt is your ¢ >to love her, Reuben ; 
and we can ali do our duty.” 
Even the staid clergyman enjoys the 
boy’s discomfiture under so orthodox 


Miss Johns, however, 
here, having overheard the 
the talk: — 


1 no love that 


enjamin, I wisl 


a sense of duty 


Reuben 


be forced into loving his Aunt 


And ther 


speech which t 


4 a. a , * 
> 1S a subdued tone in her 


1 1 > 
yuches the | jut he 


OY. 
is not ready yet for surrender ; he watch- 


es gravely her retirement, and for an 
hour shows a certain preoccupation at 
his play ; then his piping voice is heard 


urway, 


t the to F the st 
“Aunt Eliza! Are you there?” 
“ Yes, Master 
Master! 


erous intent ; 


Reuben!” 


It cools somewha 


but he 
climbs the stair, sidles uneasily into the 


chamber where she sits at her work, 


stealing a swift, inquiring look into that 


gray eye of hers, — 


“T say— Aunt Eliza—I’m sorry I 
said that— you know what.” 
And he looks up with a little of the 
old yearning, —the yearning he used to 


feel when another sat in that place. 
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“Ah, that is right, Master Reuben! 
I hope we shall be friends, now.” 
Another disturbed look at her, — re- 
membering the time when he’would have 
leaped into a mother’s arms, after such 
struggle with his self-will, and found 
gladness. That is gone; no swift em- 
brace, no tender hand toying with his 
And 
he sidles out again, half shamefaced at 
a surrender that has wrought so little. 
Loitering 


= 


hair, beguiling him from play. 


and playing with the balus- 

the 

voice comes after him, — 
il tl 


ters as he descends, swift, keen 

“Don’t soil the paint, Reuben!” 

“T have n’t.” 

And the swift command and as swift 
retort put him in his old, wicked mood 
again, and he breaks out into a defiant 
whistle. (Over and over the spinster 
has told him it was improper to whistle 
in-doors.) Yet, with a lingering desire 
for sympathy, Reuben makes his way 
into his father’s study ; and the minis- 


ter lays down his great folio,—it is 


Poole’s “ Annotations,” —and says, — 
“Well, Reul ho 
“| told her I w 


boy; “but I don’t believe she likes me 


is sorry,” says the 


much.” 

“Why, my son?” 

“ Because she called me Master, and 
said it was very proper.” 

“But does n’t that show an interest 
in you?” 

* T don’t know what interest is.” 

“It’s love.” 

“Mamma never called 
said Reuben. 


The grave minister bites his lip, beck- 
ons his boy to him, — “ Here, my son!” 
his arm around him, had al- 


-—— Dasses 
] 


most drawn him to his heart, — 


Reuben; leave me 
now ; » my sermon to finish. I 
hope you won’t be disrespectful to your 
aunt again. Shut the door.” 

And the minister goes back to his 
work, ironly honest, mastering his sen- 
sibilities, tearing great gaps in his heart, 
even as the anchorites once fretted their” 
bodies with hair-cloth and scourgings. 

In the summer of 1828 Mr. Johns 

] 


was called upon to preach a special dis- 
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course at the Commencement exercises 
of the college from which he had re- 
ceived his degree; and so sterlingly 
orthodox was ‘his sermon, at a crisis 
when some sister colleges were bolster- 
certain new theological tenets 
which had a strong taint of heresy, that 
the old gentlemen who rank as 
fellows of his college, in a burst of zeal, 
bestowed upon the worthy man the ti- 
tleof D. D. It was not an honor he had 
coveted ; 
honors ; 
than 


ing up 


held 


indeed, he coveted no human 


yet this was more wisely given 
dignity, 


his his sobriet 
complete adherence to all the 


most: 


his rigi sid, 


y; 
] 
le 


| 5 deems of religious belief made 
vient of the title. 
an ill-con- 


acce] 
him a safe 
The 


cealed 


reci} 
spinster sister, with 
was most zealous in the 
and before a month had 
1ad forced it current 
it the world of Ashfield. 

Did 1eglectful neighbor speak of 
the ‘Mr. the 
mistress of the parsonage said,—“ Why, 
Doctor is working very hard, it 
but he is quite well ; 


pride, 
bestowal of it ; 
passed, ] ] 


1e into 


throughot 


use 


good health of Johns,” 


ves, the 


is true; the Doc- 
tor is rem 

Did a younger church-sister speak 
‘the 
Miss Eliza thanked her in a 
dignifie “the Doc- 
tor” be most happy to hear that 
his efforts were agyeceeten, 

As for Lar 
bled dismally 
spinster | lied 


“ Esther, my 


arkably well.” 


in praise of some late sermon of 
minister,” 
d way, and was sure 


would 


who stum- 
title, the 


kin and Esther, 
over the 
them urgently. 


good 


new 

make the 
to-night.” 

he Doctor won’t 


woman, 
Doctor’s tea very strong 


to- 
ind, you must cut the wood 


ride 


or’s fire a little shorter.” 
mly rebelled, with the 
chief of a boy: — 
‘What for 
He don’t « 
To the 


a wholly ind 


mis- 
do you call papa Doctor ? 
saddie-bags.” 

quiet, staid man himself it was 
ifferent matter. In the sol- 
itude of his study, however, it recalled 
lected duty, and in so far seemed 


urTry 


_a neg 
a blessing By such paltry threads are 
the colors woven life! It re- 

lled his friend Maverick and his jaun- 

and upon that came to 


into our 
Ca 
ty prediction ; 
2: 
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him a recollection of the promise which 
he had made to Rachel, that he would 
write to Maverick. 

So the minister wrote, telling his old 
friend what grief had stricken his house, 
— how his boy and he were left alone, 
the church, by favor of Provi- 
dence, had grown under his preaching, 


— how 


— how his sister had come to be mis- 
tress of the parsonage, — how he had 
wrought the Master’s work in fear and 
trembling ; and after this came godly 
counsel for the exile. 

He hoped that light had 
on him, even the “dark 
of infidel France,—that he 
alienated from the faith of his fathers, 
—that he did not make 
did those around him, of the holy insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. 

“ My friend,” he wrote, 
is true; God’s laws 


shone up- 


in places ” 
was not 


a mockery, as 


“ God’s word 
He 
come some chariot of 
Neither nor high 

worldly honors nor pleasures 
or avert the stroke of tha 
vine justice which will 


are just ; will 
fire. 
nor 


day ina 


moneys places 
can stay 
4 


t sword of di- 


‘pierce even to 
the dividing asunder of the joints and 
marrow.’ guile 
you. Without the gift of His grace who 
that we might 
hope for kings, 
I pray you consider this, my friend ; 


Let no siren voices beg 


died live, there is no 


none for you, none for 
me. 
for I 
God.” 

Whether these words of the minister 
after their transmission over 
of derision, — with an 
empty gratitude, that said, “Good fel- 
and forgot their burden, — with 
that 
rhtfulness, and 

ist the habi 
our story may 
of 


speak as one commissioned 


were met, 
seas, with a smile 


low!” 
a stitch of the heart, 
pause thor 


vain struggle < 


made solemn 
and short, 
t of a life, 
not tell, 
par- 
some great 


known of all 


we will not say ; 
But to the 
that at 
Wo0Uu! ld b e 


perhaps. mind the 


son it was clear 
coming day it 
had sown 
ground 


men where the seed that he 
had fallen, — whether on good 
or in stony places. 
The cross-ocean mai 
and it was not until nearly 


Is were slow in 
those days ; 
four month 


the Doctor’s letter 


s after the transmission of 


he having almost 
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forgotten it—that Reuben came one The minister lays down his book, — 
day bounding in from the snow in mid- takes the letter, — opens it, — reads, — 
winter, his cheeks aflame with the paces up and down his study thought- 
keen, frosty air, his eyes dancing with fully, — reads again, to the end. 

boyish excitement : — “ Reuben, call your Aunt Eliza.” 

“A letter, papa! a letter !—and Mr. There is matter in the letter that con- 
Troop ” (it is the new postmaster under cerns her, — that in its issues will con- 
the Adams dynasty) “says it came all cern the boy, — that may possibly give 
the way from Europe. It’s gota funny a new color to the life of the parsonage, 
post-mark.” and a new direction to our story. © 


OUR FIRST CITIZEN.* 


| fede rate cold drift lies glistening o’er his breast ; 
For him no spring shall bid the leaf unfold : 

What Love could speak, by sudden grief oppressed, 
What swiftly summoned Memory tell, is told. 


Even as the bells, in one consenting chime, 
Filled with their sweet vibrations all the air, 

So joined all voices, in that mournful time, 
His genius, wisdom, virtues, to declare. 


What place is left for words of measured praise, 
Till calm-eyed History, with her iron pen, 
Grooves in the unchanging rock the final phrase 
That shapes his image in the souls of men ? 
Yet while the echoes still repeat his name, 
While countless tongues his full-orbed life rehearse, 
Love, by his beating pulses taught, will claim 


The breath of song, the tuneful throb of verse, — 


Verse that, in ever-changing ebb and flow, 
Moves, like the laboring heart, with rush and rest, 
Or swings in solemn cadence, sad and slow, 


Like the tired heaving of a grief-worn breast. 


This was a mind so rounded, so complete, — 
No partial 
That, like a single stream where many meet, 


gift of Nature in excess, 
] 


Each separate talent counted something less. 


A little hillock, if it lonely stand, 
Holds o’er the fields an undisputed reign ; 
While the broad summit of the table-land 
Seems with its belt of clouds a level plain. 


Read at the meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Jan. 
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Servant of all his powers, that faithful slave, 
Unsleeping Memory, strengthening with his toils, 
To every ruder task his shoulder gave, 
And loaded every day with golden'spoils. 


Order, the law of Heaven, was throned supreme 
O’er action, instinct, impulse, feeling, thought ; 
True as the dial’s shadow to the beam, 


Each hour was equal to the charge it brought. 


Too large his compass for the nicer skill 


That weighs the world of science grain by grain ; 


All realms of knowledge owned the mastering will 


That claimed the franchise of his whole domain. 


air, sea, sky, the elemental fire, 
Art, history, song, — what meanings lie in each 
Found in his cunning hand a stringless lyre, 
And poured their mingling music through his speech. 
Thence flowed those anthems of our festal days, 
Whose ravishing division held apart 
e lips of listening throngs in sweet amaze, 


Moved in all breasts the self-same human heart. 


Subdued his accents, as of one who tries 


To press some care, some haunting sadness down ; 


His smile half shadow; and to stranger eyes 


The kingly forehead wore an iron crown. 


» was not armed to wrestle with the storm, 
lo fight for homely truth with vuigar power ; 
e looked from every feature, shaped his form, — 


The rose of Academe, — the perfect flower ! 


tatale ~} lar w) m we Ln , 
ateiy scnolar wnom we Knew 
: oe : ; 

10se ill days of soul-enslaving calm, 


Before the blast of Northern vengeance blew 
} 


T - , ] ; ; ; ¢ - 
Her snow-wreathed pine against the Souther 


S 


Ah, God forgive us! did we hold too cheap 
rht have known, but would not see, 


4 


And look to find the nation’s friend asleep 


The heart we mi 


Through the dread hour of her Gethsemane ? 
That wrong is past ; we gave him up to Death 
With all a hero’s honors round his name ; 
As m urtyrs coin their blood, he coined his breath, 


And dimmed the scholar’s in the patriot’s fame. 


So shall we blazon on the shaft we raise, — 
Telling our grief, our pride, to unborn years, — 

“He who had lived the mark of all men’s praise 
Died with the tribute of a nation’s tears.” 
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NEEDLE 


THE STORY OF A SEAMSTRESS 


WHO 


AND 


LAID 


GARDEN 


DOWN HER NEEDLE AND BECAME 


A STRAWBERRY-GIRL. 


WRITTEN 


CHAPTE! 


> mentioned, 

all his spar 
there was no ¢g 
eS 101 


yne, in making sei 


vere very 


is employment na 
an extensive acq 
fishermen, by w 
to ici 
f the river, I 
winter. As he was qu te 


exciting labor as we 

ing along the ditche 

t these invitation 
sport, | 


how well the s« 
ich he had s 


tion to 


Oo 
t 


shad 


h ind. 
] 
I 


ooked fi r 
l himself. This recrez 


and 
did 


course attended \ much exposure, 
being always entered on in the gusty, 
hilly weather of the early spring. 

The morning after my quitting school 


saw him leaving us by daybreak to go 


on one of these fis! -excursions, tak- 
was in 

il. a cold » and blustering time 
prul, a coid, raw, anc ylustering time, 


and would be 


ing my brother with him. It 


they gone all day. I 


BY HERSELF. 


had put my in order, — 
though there was really very little to do 
} 


n 


in this way, as neither my wardrobe nor 
. 2 +44 Aast 

with superful- 

cided among our- 

e machine should stand, 
mother and sister 


had changed to 


y 


gry gusts of 
1g-room was 

drew round 
scussed the events of 


We 


7 1: 
WOrk vnicn 


were to try 
my 
1e lrouse, 
school, 
She 
raining with 
oth mother and 
machine ; and we had 
as soon as Jane had 
expert aS an oper- 
» obtain a situation in 
and our earnings 
until, with father’s 

| purchase i 
We made up our 
accomplish this 
Thus there 
1round us to cheer 
| fill them with the bright- 


It seemed to me, 


travelling in a long 


hinge a delic} 
hing a delight- 


has been said that 


] ; } +t] 
so long as to be without 


We had dined frugally, as usual, and 


mother had set away 


an ample pro- 
vision for the two absentees, who inva- 
came home with great appetites. 
had around 
the stove, and all was calm and comforta- 
ble within the 


ri ibly 
Our work been resumed 


little sitting-room, though 


without the wind had risen higher and 
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fell faster and faster, when 


s suddenly opened, and as 
ut, by the wife of a neigh- 
hands clasped together, 
me by some terrible grief, 


yward where my mother was 


ee 
iaimed, 


! how can I] 


Lacey tell 


it?” eagerly inquired my 
ing from her seat, and cast- 
he work on which sl 

“What is it? 


1e had 
Speak! 
] e cried, wild 


composure 


i 


1 burstin 


warned 


+ 


spoke the 


me calamity had over- 


’ she repeated, with 
husband 


y heart 


las lf rehevec 


he had thus trans- 


‘it to ours, she 


ach 
it 


sent me 

» woman. 

» moment, and 
several of tl 

Crying 


called 


} . 
aown. 


ner 


NO. Qo. 
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was tottering to a fall, and threw my 
arms round her just in time to prevent 
it. We laid her on the settee, insensible 
to everything about her. 

As the news of our great bereave- 
ment spread, the neighbors crowded in, 
It was 
very kind of them, but, alas! could do 


nothing towards lightening its weight. 


offering their sympathy and aid. 


The story of how my dear father came 
to his untimely end was at h re- 
lated to us. He had gone 


a° 


the river in a boat from which a seine 


out 


was being Cast, an 
1d ¢eall 
id’ te 


d by acc t, no one 
cou how, had fallen over- 
board. 


1e Wa- 


mile iene 1; . 
ess, he sank i nmediate- 


ze him, 


¢ ke sed 


I know not how it was, but the pros- 


I 
tration of m) poor mother seemed to 


strength to bear up under 
this terrible affli ] 


sad 


tion. Oh! that wasa 
evening for us, and the birthday to 
which all 


had looked forward with so 


easure as the happiest of my 
rt - 


be the 


as Sunday — brought 


saddest. Mc rning 
tive calmness to my mother. 


, 1 , 1 ~ 1 
was broken down Dy the awtul 
h 


the blow. S 


thought that he had 


sudden- 

ness ot ne wept over 
1: ° 
died w 

1 


- that 
no opportunity for parting words, 


being near him, there 


she was not able to close his dying eyes. 
She could have borne it 


been permitted 


better, if she 
had to speak to him, to 
hear farewell, death 


his view. 


him say before 


shut out the world from 
Then there was the painful anxiety as 
to recovering the body. It had sunk 
in deep water, in the middle of the 


river, and it was uncertain how far 
current 


strong might have 


away from the spot where the 


swept it 
accident 
occurred. The neighbors had already 
begun to search for it with drags, and 
all through that gloomy Sunday had 
continued their labor without success ; 
for they were not watermen, and there- 
fore knew little of the proper methods 
of procedure. 
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Days passed away in this distressing 


Our pastor, Mr. Seeley, 
missing Fred and Jane from Sunday- 


uncertainty. 


school, as well as myself from the 
charge of my class, and learning the 
cause of our absence, came down to 
see us. His consolations to my mother, 
his sympathy, his prayers, revived and 
strengthened that 

out the recov- 
ery of the body, he told her that the 


bodies of drowned persons were seldom 


her. Finding her 


immediate anxiety was al 


found without a reward being offered 
for them, and that one must be prom- 
ised in the present case. This sugges- 
tion brought up the question of pay- 
ment, and for the first 


time in our af- 


fliction it was recollected that my father 
had always persisted in carrying in his 
pocket-wallet all the money he had sav- 

j 


ed, and thus whatever he might have 


accumulated was with him at the time 


of his death. Following, nevertheless, 


the advice of our excellent pastor, a 
reward of fifty dollars was advertised, 
and just one week from the fatal day 
the body was brought to our now deso- 
lated home. But the wallet, with its con- 
The little 


fund my mother had always managed 


tents, had been abstracted. 


to keep on hand was too small to meet 


this heavy draft of the reward in addi- 
the funeral, 


so that, when that sad ceremony was 


tion to that occasioned by 
over, we found ourselves beginning the 
world that now opened on us incum- 
bered with a debt of fifty dollars. 

But though borne down by the weight 
of our affliction, we were far from being 
It is true that 
my young hopes had been suddenly 
blasted. 


hopelessly discouraged. 


The bright pictures of the 
future which we had painted in our lit- 
tle sitting-room the very morning of 
the day that our calamity overtook us 
had all faded from sight, and were re- 
membered only in contrast with the dark 
shadows that now filled their places. 
The cup, brimming with joyous antici- 
pations, had been dashed from my lips. 
My birthday passed in sorrow and gloom. 
But I roused myself from a torpor which 
would have been likely to increase by 
giving way to it, and put on all the en- 
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ergy of which I was capable. I felt, 
that, while I had griefs for the dead, I 
had duties to perform to the living. 
The staff on which we had mainly lean- 
ed for support had been taken away, and 
we were now left to depend exclusively 
on our own exertions. I saw that the 
condition of my mother devolved the 
chief burden on me, and I determined 
that I would resolutely assume it. 


I had Fred immediately apprenticed 
} 


to an iron-founder in the neighborhood ; 


and thenceforward, by his weekly al- 


lowance for board, he became a con- 
My 


knowledge of the sewing-machine se- 


tributor to the common support. 


cured for me a situation in a large es- 
tablishment, in which more than thirty 
other girl were employed in making 
and collars for 


bosoms, wristbands, 


shirts ; and I gradually recovered from 
what at first was the bitter disappoint- 
ment of having no machine of my own. 

I have seen it stated in the newspa- 
per, that, when some cotton had been 
imported into a certain manufacturing 
town in England, where all the mills 
had long been closed for want of a 
supply from this country, the people, 
who were previously in the greatest 
distress, went out to meet it as it was 
approaching the town, and the women 
wept over the bales, and kissed them, 
and then sang a hymn of thanksgiv- 
ing for the welcome importation. It 
would hem work! It was with 
a feeling akin to this that I took my 
position in the great establishment re- 


vive 
give 


ferred to, having also succeeded in ob- 
taining a situation for my sister, whom 
I instructed in the use of the machine 
until she became as expert an operator 
as myself. 

The certainty of employment, even 
at moderate wages, relieved my mind 
of many domestic cares, while the em- 
ployment itself was a further relief. It 
was, moreover, infinitely more agree- 
able than working for the slop-shops, 
or even for the most fashionable tailors. 
Our duties were defined and simple, 
and there was no unreasonable hurry, 
and no night-work: we had our even- 
ings to ourselves. As usual with sew- 
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ing-women, the pay was invariably 
small. The old. formula had been ad- 
hered to, 
sewing-woman’s board was but trifling, 


that because the cost of a 


therefore her wages should be graduat- 
ed to a figure just above it. She was not 
permitted, as men are, to earn too much. 
My sister and I were sometimes able to 
earn eight dollars a week between us, 
sometimes only six. But this little in- 
come was the stay of the family. And 
it was well enough, so long as we had 
interrupt our work and 
lessen the moderate sum. 

They paid off the girls by gas-light 
on Saturday evening. had a 


no sickness to 


As we 
long walk to reach home, the streets 
through which we passed presented, on 
that evening, an animated appearance. 
A vast cor 
borers, mechanics, clerks, and others, 


1course of work- women, la- 


who had also received their weekly 
wages, thronged the streets. There 
were crowds of girls from the binder- 


ies, mostly well dressed, and sewing- 
women carrying great bundles to the 
doubt, 
work 


tailors, many of them, without 


uncertain as to whether their 
would be accepted, just as we had been 
in former days. As the evening ad- 
vanced, the shops of all descriptions 
for the 


3 
} 
1 


supply of family-stores were 
' 


crowded by the wives of workmen thus 
paid off, and the sewing-girls or their 
mothers, all purchasing necessaries for 
the coming week, thus immediately dis- 
bursing the vast aggregate paid out on 
Saturday for wages. 

The quickness with which I secured 
employment on the 


because of my having qualified myself 


sewing-machine, 


to operate it, was a new confirmation 
of my idea that women are engaged in 
so few occupations only because they 
have not been taught. Employers want 
skilful workers, not novices to whom 
they are compelled to teach every- 
thing. But what was to be the ulti- 
mate effect on female labor of the in- 
troduction of this machine had been a 
doubtful question with me until now. 
I worked so steadily in this establish- 
ment, the occupation was so constant, 
as well as so light, with far more bodily 
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exercise than formerly when sitting in 
one position over the needle, and the 
wages were paid so punctually, with no 
mean attempts to cut us down on the 
false plea of imperfect work, that I 
came insensibly to the conclusion that 
a vast benefit had been conferred on 
the sex by its introduction. Yet the 
apprehensions felt by all sewing-wom- 
en, when the new instrument was first 
brought out, were perfectly natural. I 
have read that similar apprehensions 
were entertained by others on similar 
occasions. When the lace - machines 
were first introduced in Nottingham, 
they were destroyed by riotous mobs 
of hand-loom weavers, who feared the 
ruin of their business. But where, fifty 
years ago, there were but a hundred and 
forty lace-machines in use in England, 
there are now thirty-five hundred, while 
the price of lace has fallen from a hun- 
dred shillings the square yard to six- 
pence. Before this lace-machinery was 
invented, England manufactured only 
two million dollars’ worth per annum, 
and in doing so employed only eight 
thousand hands ; whereas now she pro- 
duces thirty million dollars’ worth annu- 
ally, and employs a hundred and thirty 
thousand hands. It has been the same 
with power-looms, reapers, threshing- 
machines, and every other contrivance 
to economize human labor. I am sure 
that my brother would be thrown out 
of employment, if there were no steam- 
engine to operate the foundry where he 
is at work, and that, if there were no 
sewing-machines, my sister and myself 
would be compelled to join the less for- 
tunate army of seamstresses who still 
labor so unrequitedly for the slop-shops. 

To satisfy my mind on this subject, 
I have looked into such books as I have 
had time and opportunity to consult, and 
have found evidence of the fact, that, 
the more we increase our facilities for 
performing work with speed and cheap- 
ness, the more we shall have to do, and 
so the more hands will be required to 
do it. The time was when it was con- 
sidered so great an undertaking for a 
man to farm a hundred acres, that very 
few persons were found cultivating a 
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larger tract. But now, with every farm- 
ing process facilitated by the use of la- 
bor-saving machines, are farms 
of ten thousand acres better managed 
than those of only a 
hundred There would be no 
penny paper brought daily to our door, 
the same wonderful revolution 


there 
were formerly 
acres. 


unless 
had been made in all the procesaps of 
the a iper-mill, and in the speed of print- 
ing-presses. If I had doub ted what was 


> t 


to be the consequence of bringing ma- 


chinery into competition with the sew- 


ing- women, it was owing to my utter 


ignorance of how other revolu- 


tions h id 


ereat 
affected the labor of different 
classes of workers. 

This doubt thus satisfactorily resolv- 
ed, it very soon became with me 
tion for 
of the 


a ques- 


profound wonder, what became 


immensely increased qraniity of 


clothing whic - was manufactured by so 


many thousands of aeichinad I could 


not learn th 
denly 


our population had sud- 
increased to ient 


to account for the zed consump- 
tion that was evidently att 2 place. I 
had 


Savages 


heard that there were l of 


who considered shirts a 


sort 
of superfluity, and who moved about in 
that in 


our primal mother clothed 


very much the same costume as 


which her- 
self just previously to indulging in the 
But they could 


taken to the 


forbidden fruit. not 


have thus suddenly wear- 


ing of machine-made shirts. There was 


a paragraph also in our paper which 


stated that the usual dress in hot weath- 
er, in some parts of our own South, was 
This, however, 


only a hat and spurs. 


I regarded as a lery, and 
was inclined to place 


it. But I had never hear t 


piece of rail 
not much faith in 
any other 
habit 
pantaloons. 
and if 
] 


meer 
inced, 


portion of our people were in the 
without shirts or 
had been the 
it had on the 


it would have 


of going 
If such practice, 
instant been renot 
sudden 


accounted for the 
] 


and unprecedented demand which now 
sprang up for these indispensable arti- 
cles of dress. Or if the fashion had so 
changed that men had taken to wearing 
two shirts instead of one, that also might 


account for it, —though the wearing of 
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two would be considered as great an 
eccentricity as the wearing of none. 

I found that others with whom I con- 
versed on the subject were equally sur- 
prised with myself. Even some who 
were concerned in carrying on the es- 
tablishment in which we were employed 
could not account for the immediate ab- 
sorption of the vastly increased quanti- 
ties of work that were turned out. Few 
could tell exactly why more was wanted 
than formerly, where it went. The 
only fact apparent was that there was 
a demand for thrice as much as before 


nor 


sewing-machines were brought into use. 
My own conclusion was eventually this, 
—that distant sections of our country 
were supplied exclusively from these 
manufactories in the great cities, which 
combined capital, energy , and enterprise 
in the 
Yet I could not understand why people 
sections did not estab- 
They 
could 
the 
imme- 


creation of an immense business. 


in those distant 
f their own. 
apital, 


as readily, 


lish manufactories of 
mucl and 


while 


had quite as 
procure machines 


population to be supplied was 


rat oTs. 


diately at their 
hat the South 
and West had never at any time 
ufactured their I knew 
that the Southern women, particularly, 
were so ignorant and helpless that they 
had always been dependent on the 
North for almost everything they wore, 
from the most elaborate bonnet down 
to a pocket and that the 
supplying of their wardrobes, by the 
men this 
highly lucrative employment. 


I had always heard 


man- 
own clothing. 


pin-cushion, 
section, was a 
As it is 
a difficult matter to divert any business 


-milliners of 


which it has long 
that 


always commanded 


from a channel in 


flowed, I concluded our North- 


ern dealers, having 
these distant markets, 
tain them by adapting their business to 
They had 


and could keep it flow- 


would easily re- 


the change of circumstances. 
the trade already, 
ing inits old channels by promptly avail- 
themselves of the new invention. 

hesitation, — 
indeed, the great was as to 
who should be first to do it, — not 
only kept their business, but obtained 


ing 
They did so without 
struggle 


and 
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for it an unprecedented increase. In 
doing this they must have displaced 
thousands of 


sewing-women all over 


the country, as their cheaper fal 
abled them to undersell the latter every- 
where. I 
effect here, 


S en- 


that this was the first 
and it is difficult to 
stand how in other places it should have 
been otherwise. 


know 


under- 


These sewing-women 
must have been deprived of work, or the 
consumers of clothing must have im- 
mediately begun to purchase and wear 
double or as they had 


do not doubt 


treble as much 
been accustomed to. I 
that 
the 


I believe it is an invariable law of trade, 


the consumption increased from 


mere fact of faceeased cheapness. 
that consun 


minishes. 


tion increases as price di- 
, 


1 


silks were to fall to a shil- 


ling a yard, everybody would turn away 


from cotton shirts. As it was, shirts 


were made without collars, and the col- 
lars were produced in great manufacto- 
ries by steam. 


and by 


They were sold in boxes of a 


They were made by mil- 
lions, millions they were con- 


sumed. 
at two ort 
to the 
buyer. > could — ir once or 


dozen or a hundred, hree cents 


apiece, according wants of the 


twice 


nto of an apparently 
according to his ambition 
to shine in a < on. ter whic h 


be a one. Judg 
consum conve 


l only 


} 
nada 


these 


would t, if one 1 clean 


1" . > test 
collar l iy, it was of little conse- 


quence er he had a shirt or not. 


To di ss a moment, I will observe, 


that, when I first saw these ingenious 


contrivances to escape the washerwom- 


an’s bill, as well as the cuffs made by 


the same process for ladies’ use, they 


both struck me so favorably, wl ile 
their chea 
my 
know 


pany with my 


pness was so surprising, that 
curiosity was inflamed see and 


how they were made. In com- 
I visited the man- 
was in a large building, 
d many hands, 
that my 


They took a whole 


ny sister, 
ufactory. It 


and employe who oper- 


- 
eds 


ated with machinery exce 


ability to describe. 


piece of thin, cheap muslin, to each side 


of which they pasted a covering of the 
} 


finest white paper by passing the three 
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layers between iron rollers. The paper 


and muslin were in rolls hundred 
feet long. The 
this union was 


many 
beautiful 
then parted into strips 
and dried, then 
through hot metal rollers, com- 


product of 
of the proper width 
passed 
bining friction with pressure, whence it 
smooth, 
enamelled The 
many thousand collars was thus enam- 
elled in five minutes. It was then cut 
by knives into the different shapes and 
that a 
than 
Every colla 


was delivered with a 


y] ’ 
glossy, 


surface. material for 


sizes required, 


} 


DOY 


and so rapidly 


man and could make more 
ten thousand in an hour. 
was then put through a machine which 
printed upon it imitation stitches, so 
exactly resembling the best work of a 
sewing-machine as to induce the belief 
that the 
Two girls were working or 


two of 


collar was actually stitched. 
attending 
and the 
produced nearly a hundred collars per 


10usand 


these machines, two 


minute, or about sixty tl daily. 
inch 1 
the 
collar was turned over so nicely that no 


bre: 


The button-holes were next | 
with even greater rapidity, then 


Then 


boxes, 


ik occurred in the material. 
put in 
and were ready for market. 


they were counted and 


Besides these shirt-collars 


a great variety of ladies’ worked 
and collars, adapted to every taste, 


imitating the finest linen with tl 


exactness, but all made of p 1] 


1¢ 


, ee . 
1undreds of thousands of tl were 


piled up around, ready for counting and 
packing, sufficient, it appeared to me, to 
supply our whole population for a twelve- 
month. They were sold so cheaply, also, 
w collar 


Like Il 


es, they were used only once 


that it cost no more to buy a n 
than to wash an old one. iction- 
match and 
hence, the consump- 
tion being perpetual, the production was 
continuous the year round. 

I inquired of the proprietor how he 
accounted for the 


immense consump- 


tion of these articles, without which the 
world had been getting on comfortably 
for so many 

“Why,” “we have been for- 
tunate enough to create a new 
Perhaps we did not really cr 


thousand years. 
said he, 
want. 
sate the 
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want, but only discovered that an unsat- 
isfied one existed. It is all the same 
in either case. Any great convenience 
or luxury, heretofore unknown to the 
public, when fairly set before them is 
It has 
been so, in my experience, with many 


sure to come into general use. 


things that were not thought of twenty 
years ago. 


zled 


I have been as much puz- 
to account for the unlimited con- 
sumption of cuffs and collars as you are 
to know why so much more clothing is 
used now than before sewing-machines 
came into operation. But the increased 
cheapness of a thing, whether old or 
new, and the convenience of getting it, 
are the great stimulants to enlarged con- 
sumption, — and as these conditions are 
present, so will be the latter.” 

“ But when you began this business, 
j 


did you expect to sell so many ?” I in- 
quired. 
“We did not,’ 

ourselves surprised at > quantity 
sell. Besides, there are several other 
produce 


i 
But 


» extent to which 


factories, which iter 


when | 


num- 


bers we do. refiect 
the business has 
y gone, I find the facts to be only 

her cases, 


h on the 


news} 
from one thousand up 


) forty thousand. I knew that our 


not grown at one ten 


tion had 
irculation went on ex- 


ae 
replied, 
answered ;; - 


took or 


seven. 


blishment of news-a; 
he country, enable the 


papers at less cost and 
the trouble of twenty years ag 
power of production is comple 


the machinery of distribution has kept 
pace with it. 


don’t ac- 


tually need the papers any more now 


than they did then, but the convenience 
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of having them brought to their doors 
induces them to buy six or seven where 
they formerly bought only one. That ’s 
the way it happens.’” 

“Then,” continued my polite and 
communicative informant, “look at the 
article of pins. You ladies, who use so 
many more than our sex, have never 
been able to tell what becomes of them. 
You know that of late years you have 
been using the American solid-head 
pins, which were produced so cheaply 
as immediately to supersede the foreign 
Now,” 
“don’t you think you use up six pins 


article. said he, with a smile, 


where you formerly used only one? 


Careful people, twenty years ago, when 
they saw one on the pavement, or on the 
parlor-floor, stopped and picked it up ; 
but now they pass it by, or sweep it into 


the dust-pan. Is it not so, and have not 
careful people ceased to exist ?” 


I confess that the illustration was so 


full of point that some indistinct convic- 
tion of its truth came over me ; it was 
really my own experience. 


he continued, “ that, 
these new and cheaply man- 


*"SO you see, 
while of all 


les there is a vast con- 


sumption, there is also a vast waste. 
People hat is, prudent people — gen- 
» of things according to 
don’t wear your best 

in. It is prec isely so 


We sell 


some peo} le wear 


1d ~=COllars. 


t 


three or tour 
son would ma 


a day, while a careful per- 
] suffice. When the 
. 


to the shirt, it served 
i 


ce one 


collar was attached 
for a much longer time ; what but cheap- 
ness and convenience can tempt to such 

fulness now? My family, at least 
these articles 


the female portion, use 
} } Link 
ut as extravas d I think your 


intly, ar 


’ 
e sex must be equally fond of in- 


cing in the same lavish use of them, 
— otherwise the consumption could not 


be so great as you see it is.’ 
I could not but inwardly plead guilty 
to this weakness of indulging in clean 


and collars,— neither could I fail 


to recognize the soundness of this 


¢, which must have grown out 


superior knowledge. It gave me 
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new light, and settled a great many 


g 
doubts. 

“1 suppose, Miss,” he resumed, as if 
unwilling to leave anything unexplained, 
“you use friction- matches at home ? 
Now you know how cheap they are, — 
But I remember 
when one box sold for twenty-five cents. 


two boxes for a cent. 


People were then careful how they used 
them, and 


could 


was not everybody who 
The flint and 
tinder-box were long in going out of 


it 
afford to do so. 


use. But how is it now? Instead of 
one match serving to light a cigar, the 
smokers use two or three. They waste 
them because they are cheap, carrying 
them loose in their pockets, that they 
may always have enough, with some to 
throw 


away. 


[ake the article of hoop- skirts. 


Women did very ll wi 


and looked it as we 


10ut them, 


» at 


some ingenious 


| 
] least 
But 


in my opinion. 


lea of tempting 
them with a1 and they 


1 
into believing that 


man conceived the i 


were 


I were indispensable to a 


ce. They were adopt- 
» country with a rapidity 


ed that of the cuffs and 


not, perhaps, that as many 


manufactured, because, if that had 


> they could not have been 
s each woman had worn 
And they may in f. 


] } Ww 
t know how 


two, 
brought out, better, lighter, or 
the last ; whereupon the old 
hrown aside, though not half 
that 


carrying about them some 


Miss, do you know 


f tons of brass and steel in 


skirts? As 


or these 


to the 
is already so large as to have 
iblic nuisance. An old hat 
1ay be given away to somebody, 
scrubbing-brush may be dis- 

posed of | y 
but 
You cannot 


11 
i} 


wil 


putting it into the stove 


g ; 
is to an old skirt, who wants it? 
burn it; the very beggars 
it; and hence it is thrown 
t, or into the alley close 
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to your door, where it continues for 
months to trip up the feet of every way- 
faring man quite as provokingly as it 
sometimes tripped up those of the wear- 
er. It is the waste of hoop-skirts, as 
much as anything else, that keeps the 
manufacture so brisk. 

continued, as if 
expanded by the skirts he had just 


“ Then, again,” he 


been speaking of, “look at the long 
the 
See how the most costly stuffs are 


dresses which ladies now wear. 


dragging over the pavement, sweeping 
up the filth with which it is covered. 
To speak of the foul condition into 
which such draggletailed dresses must 
Ifa 
dozen of them were thrown into a closet 


soon get is positively sickening. 


and left there for a few hours, I have 
no doubt they would burn of spontane- 
ous combustion.” 

I was half inclined to take fire my- 
self at hearing this, but remained silent, 
and he proc eeded. 
et the 
wearers are in, under the incumbrance 


“See, too, what a constant fid 


of a dress so foolishly long as to re- 


quire the use of both hands to keep it 
at a cleanly elevation. I presume the 
ladies wear these ridiculous trains be- 
cause they think they look more graceful 
in them. But do you know, Miss, that 
our sex feel the most profound contempt 
ho is so weak as to make 
It mi 


great people, at a great party, — but 


for a we 
} 


man W 
1 an exhibition of folly ? ht do 


ppy, muddy streets, by ser- 
cirls as well as by fashionable wom- 
en, it is considered not only indecent, 


but as evincing a want of common sense. 
Moreover, the quantity of material de- 
stroyed | us dragging over the pave- 
amount 


t ( 1 f yards annually, and it 


ment 
pears ) hz he more it costs 
ird, the > of it is devoted to 
street-sweeping. Here is wastefulness 
by wholesale.” 

“ But do you think the same remarks 
apply to the case of the greatly inc reased 
amount of clothing that is now manu- 
factured by the sewing-machines ?” I 
inquired. 

“ Certainly, 


Miss,” he responded, 
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a great many 


more 
people in this country now to be cloth- 
than there were three ago; 


ed years 


yet at least three times as much cloth- 
ing is manufactured. Th 
is consumed. I 


e question is 


as to how it do not 


suppose th: men wear two coats or 


shirts, or that any ever went without 


them. But the increased che phess has 


led to increased waste, exactly as in the 


case of pins and matches. Clothing be- 


ing obtainable at lower prices than were 
ever known before in this country, it 


is purchased in unnecessary quantities, 


- + 1 
just like the newspapers, and not taken 


care of. Thousands of men now have 


two or three coats where they formerly 
had only one. It is these extra outfits 


and this continual waste, that keep up 


the production at whi 
1 TI 
1 o- 


iuStration of the great 


you are so 


» facts afford you 


much astonishe¢ 


another i law of 


supply and demand,—that as you cheap- 


en and m 
tures of 

tion of 
| 
I 


could be | 


nity would 
for pound-« 


would 


extraordinary 
of the Sse\ 


have told 


pon the 
ig from appearances, it must,” 
ly. “We are the 
travagant people in the world. We con- 


most ex- 


per head, more coffee, tea, and 


sugar, jewelry, silks, and cotton, than 


sume, 


the people of any other country on the 


face of 


more 


wear 
men 
than 


those of any other part of the world. 


the earth. Our women 


satins and laces, and our 


smoke more high-priced cigars, 
They eat more meat, drink more liquor, 
more in trifles. And it is 
that they contemplate any 
] at 
least while wages keep up to the pres- 
ent rates. Were it proposed, I think 
that coats and shirts would be about 


and spend 


not likely 


reformation of these lavish habits, 


[ April, 


the last things tl 
with, and paper cuffs and collars mong 
would rej 
} 
! 


e men would begin 


ciate. 


their 


last the women 


They are 


the 


fond enough of changir 


ut have no idea of doing with- 


’ I observed, “that you em- 


girls in your estal 


aap Nwnie 
ig occu 


more efficiently tha girl ? or would 
they week, if 
attended | y a man hz } girl?” 

“ Not any L. 


“ Do the girls rec 


more,” he answere 
eive as much wages 
as the me I added. 

as much,” re- 
, “if they perform 


yuld, why do you 


from girls seeking « 
ke eps qaown \ 


we do 


empl 
rant of 
Some have 
lives. It requires 
and while being 
great deal 
time bef 
hands. 

the kind of |] 


every week. 


hings were done at 
poorest old wom- 
The 


spin- 


home which even the 


an never thinks of 
baker now makes tl 


ning, the weaving, id sew- 
ing are taken out of thei inds by ma- 
hinery ; and if women want work, they 

out and seek it, just as those 
ap] Machinery has 
undoubtedly effected a great revolution 


home-employments for 
compelling many to be 


properly encouraged to adopt new 


in all women, 


idle; and not 
being 
employments in place of the old ones, 


they remain idle until forced to work 
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out in search 


ing no more of 


$s we want them to do 


one 


iaren. 
they become skilled,” 


‘vou do not pay them 


aS you pay 


as much and 
n’t need as 


in live on 


rejoined, 
yney, they 
, and that the scar- 


the true reason for 
Do not 


should 
ey aSK 


*y 
n with 


wome 


on 
aaequ 


ployers. yn tl ion 
this wa juestion. The 


h more sewing 


so mut 


was juired for the people now than 
formerly, was answered measurably 


I thought a gre 


my sat 
’ t, because now, sin 

n family-dependence, I 
rested in its solution. I 
t down into accepting the 
ts and opinions as embody- 
imei — : 7 
tory explanation ; and al- 


exactly set at ease, yet the 
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conclusion then embraced has not beer 

ch inged by any subsequent discov ery. 

The gentleman referred to may have 

been altogether wrong in sol parts of 
I 


his argument, but I was too little vers- 


ed in matters of trade, and the laws of 

supply and demand, to show wherein he 

was so. It seemed to mea 

gument, that the consul 

was to be so largely attri 

fulness. But I supposs 

what people iti 

how should I 

thing of that? 

family the utmost econom 

tised. I have turned or 

same bonnet as many as four 

ting on new trimmings at very 
nse, and making it lo 


ry time that none suspt 
1 bonnet altere 
1y acquaintances admiré¢ 
one, some of them even } 
it cost, and who was the mill 
We never thou 


one away until it had gonet 


made it. 


such transformations, nor, i 
it was actually used up, at I 
Even when mine had seen su 
severe service, my sister Jan 
it. bd 


i 
} 
I 


though without knowing 
] ] 
l 


more pride than my 


i 


1AN 
mucl 
] 


LOOKS. 


1 more particular a 


Hence, when 


: “ , 
to detect the disguises | 


as much as I 


and I had 
keep from laug 
to her wha 
bonnet. 


more 


we invariably 
new As she grt 
became exacting 
nd at the same time foc 

cious of the mysterious orig 
new bonnets, —just as if tl 
worse for my having wort n 
years ! n will 
] 


I presume her mortific: tic 


e extreme, when. she comes to read 
As to old clothes, they were 
though Jane 


both mine 


nurs- 


this. 
ed up quite as carefully, 


had her full inheritance of 
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and mother’s. 
vice, they were cut up into carpet-rags, 


When entirely past ser- 
from which we obtained the warmest cov- 
ering for our floors. Thus practising no 
wastefulness ourselves, it was difficult 
to understand how the national waste- 
fulness could be great enough to insure 
the prosperity of a multitude of exten- 
But 


ones 


. pnklicl 
ing establishments. 


our premises were very humble 


sive manufactur 


from which to start an argument of 


description. 
Yet, when 
mind is directed toward 

i } 


onishing h 


the attention of 


ing 
} + + + 


subject, it is as 


1, it will 


observation 1s practi 


a little 
ad 


unfold and expa itself. In my walks 


to and from the 
ous open lots or commons, all ¢ 
afforded abundant evid 


to which this publ ’ ilness 


carried. 


was 
on 
hem. But 


heay 


passe¢ 
passea 
without n t 


now | 1 tl hey were 


evi lent - 
that th 


ness e) 
single city in tl 


must b 


rmous. 


common scattered, 
} 7 7 1 ¢hir 
the re ciothil 


tS, and estru 


nets. al 


up all these waif L 
nets, and the clothing were qi 
propriated by women and ch 
had come out of the narrow 
the city in 


hovels of sear¢ 


they knew was an every 
These small gatherings of the rag-pick- 
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amounted to hundreds of dollars 


Then 


ers 
daily. 


of searchers after abandoned treasure, 


there was another class 


in the persons of other women and chil- 


dren, who, with pronged or pointed 
sticks, worked their way into the piles 
of ashes, and picked out basketfuls of 


coal as heavy as they could carry, and 
i them- 


fuel. 


+h} } A os 9 
in this | us way provided 
] 1 


selves with summer and winter 


There was go 


living near us a man who 


s of gathering 


kitchens in the 
I know that he 


vocation. He 


up the 


lived 


iano, and music in 
several ¢ 

ly round 
ng the 


s, hotels, and | rivate 


ir dai s through 


kitcl iste 


en-W 


1antity of good, whole- 
, , 

carts brought 

-dible 


to see whole 


t of the fam- 


meat not 
, and frag- 
as pal itable and 
portion that had been 
] eemed as 


lies who 
1 


Oa 


is of 


never 


tiny 


time. 


ental confirmations 


wasteluiness 


ti ] 
tional 


notice. I had here- 
but 1 
attracted my attention. Then I had 
only to « irect my eye to other and | igh- 


F observation to be sure that 


kked them, now they 


ne foundation. The ts, 


Sen dihns loquent : 
snop-windows, were eloquent wit- 
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nesses for it. The waste of clothing 


material consequent on the introduc- 


tion of hoop-skirts was seen to be pro- 
digious. It was not only the poor thin 


body that was now to be covered with 
which 
hould 


I thought, now that the 


finery, but the huge balloon in 
fashion required that that body s 
be envelope 


for study, that I could 
ning through 


almost every- 


Iness, then, was to be 
vhich the sewing-woman 
her hopes of continued 
It might be good hold- 
ing-ground in times of high general 


prosperity, when 


and circulation active ; bu 


money was abundant 
t how would it 
kind overtook 


be when reverses of any 


\s extravagance was the 
] 


the nation ? 


rule now, it « urred to me that so would 
a strings ynomy be the rule the 


lat were usually thrown 


; 


he commons would 


nd worn again, — the parsi- 
mony of o crisis seeking to make up 


for tl Iness of another; for 
when | times comes 
round 


There more ob- 


servant n, that 


must 
] 


] 1 
remem lave worke( 


in bygone years. These have had the 
experi fa whole lifetime to enable 
was a mere 


them to I inquirer 


ld of a very brief one. 


prac - 
economy home 


in order enough to repay him. 
This we 


until we | 


a few dollars at a time, 
finally paid the whole. 
Though he frequently came down to 


see my mother in her loneliness, yet 


alluded the 
taking any 
7 lw. Parr. 

was almost forced 


to the matter of 


declined 
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upon him. He even offered, on one 
occasion, to increase the loan to any 
extent that my mother might think ne- 
cessary for her comfort, and in various 
ways manifested a strong disposition to 
do everything for us that he could. We 
had all been favorite pupils in his Sun- 
day school, where I had soon been pro- 
moted to the position of a teacher. 


Findi also, that we were fond of 
reading, he had lent us books from his 
invited 
for myself. I 
times accepted these invitations, and 
occasionally chose books 


own rary, and even me to 


come and select some- 
on subjects 
1at seemed to surprise him very much. 
‘r all, are not a few books well 

stter than a great library ? 
T he len 


we were in so much distress was of in- 


ling of the money at the time 


. shy] 
pressibie 


I 


y life is a leaf in one’s history, so was 


value tous. But as every- 
his pecuniary experience in ours I 
1ad innocently supposed hat the chief 

ue of money was to supply one’s own 
wants, but I now learned that its highest 
capacity for good lay in its power of 
ministering to the necessities of others. 
I have read that in prosperity it is the 
easiest thing to find a friend, but that 
in adve rsity itis of all things the most 
dificult. I know that in trouble we 
off better than we 


and always better than we deserve. 


oiten come expect, 
But 


men of the noblest dispositions are apt 
when 
others share their happiness with them. 
little 


when it was of 


to consider themselves happiest 


ient us 


} 


pastor this 


e to us; but it was done 

sarty, and so unobtrusiv 

immeasurably to the obligation. 

I sometimes think that a pecu- 

niary favor which is granted grudging- 
ly is no favor at all. 

Still, while at 


work in the factory, 


there were many things to think of, 


and some inconveniences to submit to. 
The long walks to it were unpleasant 
in stormy weather, and occasionally we 
were compelled to lose a day or two from 
this cause. But then the out-door ex- 
ercise in fine weather was beneficial to 
health, and we were spared the public 
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mortification of carrying great bundles of 
made-up clothing through the streets: 
for, let a sewing-girl feel as independent 
as she may, she does not covet the be- 
ing everywhere known as belonging to 
that class of workers. Her bundle is 
the badge of her profession. My sister 
had a great deal of pride on this point. 
She was extremely nice about her looks. 
There was a neat jauntiness in her ap- 
pearance, of which she seemed to be 
fully conscious ; and as she grew up to 
think it 
apparent in all her actions. 


womanhood, I became 


more 
She was 
really a very attractive girl, — certainly 
she 


so to me,—and must have been 


more the other sex, as I noticed 
that the 


were more courteous to her than they 


so to 
men about the establishment 
were to me. Even our employer treat- 
ed her with a deferential politeness that 
he did not extend to others, and when 
paying us our wages, always had a com- 
plimentary remark for Jane, as if seek- 
ing to win the good opinion of one who 
seemed to be a general favorite. 

But I c« 


we were working in the fact 


ynfess that during 


for the possession of a machine of 


own, so that I could be more at home 
with my mother in her loneliness: for 
when we left her in the morning we car- 


1 our dinners with us, leaving her 
her own thoughts during the whole 

The grief at my father’s loss had 
no means been overcome, 


ll of us it was something more than 


> shadow of a passing cloud. Person- 
ally, I cared nothing for the carrying 
of a bundle through the streets, even 
though it made proclamation of my be- 


ing a sewing-girl. Then as to exercise 
or recreation, I could have abundance in 
the garden. As it was, I still continued 
to see it kept in order. Fred was very 
good in doing all I wanted. He would 
rise early before breakfast, and do any 
digging it required, and in the evening, 
after returning from the foundry, would 
attend to many other things about it 
as they needed. I was equally indus- 
trious ; and now that it was wholly left 


for me to see to, my fondness for it in- 
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creased, while I came to understand its 


management more thoroughly than when 


he more 
I had to do, the more I learned. Then 
when | in the 
morning feeling so poorly that it was 
a tax upon both spirits and strength to 


my father was sole director. 


there were times rose 


tramp the long distance to the factory ; 
yet it would have been no hardship to 
work at a machine at home, or to do an 
hour’s gardening. I think my earnin 

could have been made quite as large as 
they were at the factory, as the owner 
of a machine generally received a little 
more pay than when working on one 
belonging to her employer; and I felt 
quite sure that there would be no diffi- 
work, 


My doubts on this point had been pret- 


culty in obtaining abundance of 


ty well settled. 
But we had no hundred and thirty or 


forty dollars to lay out for a machine 


now, and there was no prospect of our 
being able to save enough to purchase 


one. Hence I never even hinted to my 
} - } + > re | - > ++ 1. 

mother what my wishes were, as it would 

only be to her a fresh anxiety. I 


mention the subject to my sister, 


she did not seem to favor my plans. 
was a great favorite at the factory, 

ild not the factory be as great 
] oubt 


that our pastor, who was as wealthy as 


r? I have no 
. nar a1 — | ] sie) 
he was generous and good, wouid 
promptly loaned us, 


} ] 
he had 


or even me, 


money ; but ard no 
fact that 


prevented 


my father’s sudden de 


alone my obtaining 


chine, nor d his frequent visit 
our house did we ever mention what we 
had then expected or what I now so 
Besides, it would | 
e that I should | 


much desired. ea 


great debt, so larg lave 


We had 


been a long while in getting clear of the 


hesitated about incurring it. 


; 1 ‘ ] » 
other, and the apparent hopelessness 


of discharing one nearly three times as 


great, and that, too, from my individual 
earnings, was such, that in the end | con- 
cluded it would be better for me to avoid 
the debt by doing without the machine, 
than to have it only on condition of buy- 


ing it on credit. 
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MEMORIES OF 


SERIES OF 


THEODORE 


oe EDWARD HOOK 
was born in Charlotte Street, Bed- 
ford Square, on the 22d of September, 
38 His father was an eminent mu- 
] nposer, who “enjoyed in his 
time success and celebrity”; his elder 
James became Dean of 


sor, whose 


brother Vind- 


son is the present learned 


Dean of Chichester; the 


and eloquent 


mother th was an accomplished 


lady, and also an author. 


His natur 


ly nursed 


ul talent, therefore, was ear- 
Unfortunately, the green- 
room was the too frequent study of the 


youth ; for his father’s fame and income 
were c] ly de riged from the composi- 
retta songs, for which Theo- 
When 


han a boy he had produced 


tion of of}; 
usually wrote the libretti. 


little mor 


} 
aore 


perhaps thirty farces, and in 1808 gave 


I 
birth to a novel. Those who remember 
the two great actors of a long period, 
Mathews and Liston, will be at no loss 
to comprehend the popularity of Hook’s 
for they 


farces were his 

In 1812, 
and the ch 
ited, an 


“ props.” 

when his finances were low, 
inces of increasing them lim- 
| when, perhaps, also, his consti- 
tution had |} 


the a 


een tried by “excesses,” he 
pointment of Account- 
neral and Treasurer at the Mau- 

post with an income of two 
| pounds a year. Hook seems 
derived his qualifications for 
from his 


antipathy to arith- 
his utter unfitness for busi- 


might have been easily 

In 1819 he returned to Eng- 

» cause may be indicated by his 

very famous pun, when, the Governor 
of the Cape having 
that he was not returning because of 
ill health, he 


think there is something wrong in the 


expressed a hope 


was “” 


sorry to say they 


chest.’ He was found guilty of owing 


o> 


PORTRAITS FROM 


AUTHORS. 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE, 


HOOK AND HIS FRIENDS. 


twelve thousand pounds to the Govern- 
ment: yet he was “without a shilling 
in his pocket.” If public funds had 
been abstracted, he was none the rich- 
er, and there was certainly no suspicion 
that the money had been dishonestly 
advantageous to him. 

Although kept for years in hot water, 
battling with the Treasury, it was not 
until 1823 that the penalty was exacted, 
—some time after the “John Bull” had 
made him a host of enemies. Of course, 
as he could not pay in purse, he was 
doomed to “ pay in person.” After 
spending some months “ pleasantly ” at 
a dreary sponging-house in Shoe Lane, 
where there was ever “an agreeable 
prospect, darring the windows,” he was 
removed to the “ Rules of the Bench,” 
residing there a year, being discharged 
from custody in 1825. 

Hook, while in the Rules, was un- 
der very little restraint ; he was almost 
as much in society as ever, taking spe- 
cial care not to be seen by any of his 
creditors, who might have pounced upon 
him and made the Marshal responsible 
for the debt. 
Hook’s case 


his principal “detaining creditor” was 


TI 1. ete 2 : 
The danger was less in 


than in that of others, for 


S : remember his telling me, 
I I remember his t g 

that, during his “confinement” in the 
Rules, he made the acquaintance of a 
Rul n t | 


gentleman, who, while a prisoner there, 


t 
paid a visit to India. 


The story is this. 
The gentleman called one morning on 
the Marshal, who said, — 

‘Mr. ——, I have not had the pleas- 
ure to see you for a long time.” 
was the answer; “for 
last I have been to 


“* No wonder,” 
since you saw me 
India.” 

In reply to a look of astonished in- 
quiry, he explained, — 

‘I knew my affairs 
intricate and involved that no one but 


there were so 
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myself could unravel them; so I 


the risk, and took my chance. I 
back with ample funds to pay all 


am 
my 
the 


debts, and to live comfortably for 


rest of my days.” 

Mr. Hook did not say if the gentle- 
man had obtained from his securities a 
license for what he had done; but the 


anecdote illustrates the extreme laxi- 
ty enjoyed by prisoners in the Rules, 
(which extended to several streets, ) as 
compared with the doleful incarceration 
to which Joor debtors were subjected, 
who in those days often had their mis- 
erable home in a jail for debts that 
might have been paid by shillings. 
Hook then took up his residence at 
Putney, from which he afterwards re- 
moved to a “mansion” in Cleveland 
Street, but subsequently to Fulham, 
remainder of his life 
passed, and where he died. It was a 
small, detached cottage. It is of this 
cottage that Lockhart says, ‘“‘ We doubt 


if its interior was ever seen by half a 


: 
where the was 


dozen people besides the old confiden- 
tial worshippers of Bull’s mouth.” 

He resided here in comparative ob- 
pleasant 
and of Putney 


As 


he Thames flowed past the bottom of 


scurity. It gave him a 
t of Putney Brid; 


m the opposite side 


pros- 
of the river. 
iis small and narrow garden, he had a 
‘ ’ , , yo . 

perpetually cheerful and changin; 


of the passers-by in 


view 


many gay small 


boats, yachts, and steamers. The only 


room of the cottage I ever saw was 
somewhat coarsely furnished: a few 
t there 


no evidence of those suggestive refine- 


rints hung on the walls, bu was 
a 


ments which substitute for 


intellectual 
] 


animal gratifications, in the interna 


ar- 
rangements of a domicile that becomes 
necessarily a workshop. 

Hook’s love of practical joking seems 
Almost of 


that character was his well-known an- 


to have commenced early. 


swer to the Vice-Chancellor at Oxford, 
when asked whether he was prepared 
to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
“Certainly, to forty of them, if 
you please” ; 


cles, - 
and his once meeting the 
Proctor dressed in his robes, and being 


questioned, “ Pray, Sir, are you a mem- 
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ran * ber of this University ? 


[ April, 

” he replied, 
“No, Sir; pray are you?” 

In the Charles 

ews by abundant 


Memoirs of Math- 
anec- 
dotes are recorded of these practical 
jokes ; but, in fact, 


his widow 
“Gilbert Gurney,” 
which may be regarded as an autobi- 
ography, is full of them. Mr. Barham, 
his biographer, also relates several, and 
states, that, when a young man, he had 
a “museum” containing a large and va- 
ried collection of knockers, sign-paint- 
ings, barbers’ poles, and cocked hats, 
gathered together during his predatory 
adventures ; but its most attractive ob- 
ject was “a gigantic Highlander,” lifted 
from the shop-door of a tobacconist on 
a dark, foggy night. These “ enterprises 
of great pith and moment” are detailed 
by himself in full. The most “ glorious ” 
how he 
sent through the post some four thou- 
day a 
huge assemblage of visi@ors to the house 


of them has been often told: 
sand letters, inviting on a given 


of a lady of fortune, living at 54, Berners 
Street. 
dozen sweeps at daybreak, and includ- 
ing lawyers, doctors, upholsterers, jewel- 


They came, beginning with a 


coal-merchants, linen-drapers, art- 


Mayor, for whose 


lers, 
ists, even the Lord 
behoof a special temptation was invent- 
ed. In a word, there was no conceiva- 
ble trade, profession, or calling that was 
not summoned to augment the crowd of 
foot-passengers and carriages by which 

from dawn till 


while Hook and a friend en- 


the street was thronged 

midnicht ; 

joyed the confusion from a room oppo- 
* Lockhart, in the 

hoax was merely; 

that Hook 

in a week make the quiet dwelling the 

most famous house in all London. Mr. 

affirms that the y, Mrs. 

had on some account fallen 


site. “ Quarterly,” 
the l 


wager 


states that the 


result of a would 


Barham lady, 
Tottenham, 
under the displeasure of the formida- 
ble trio, Mr. Hook and two unnamed 
friends. 

His conversation was an unceasing 
stream of wit, of which he was profuse, 
as if he knew the source to be inex- 


*In “Gilbert Gurney,” Hook makes Daly say, 
“T am the m: I did it; for « 


f thought 
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haustible. He never kept it for dis- 
play, or for company, or for those only 
who knew its value: wit was, indeed, as 
natural to him as commonplace to com- 
monplace characters. It was not only 
in puns, in repartees, in lively retorts, 
in sparkling sentences, in brilliant illus- 
trations, or in apt or exciting anecdote, 
I have 
known him string together a number 


that this faculty was developed. 


of graceful verses, every one of which 
was fine in composition and admirable 
in point, at a moment’s notice, on a 
subject the most inauspicious, and ap- 
parently impossible either to wit or 
rhyme,— yet with an effect that delighted 
a party, and might have borne the test 
of criticism the most severe. These 
verses he usually sang in a sort of 
recitative to some tune with which all 
were familiar, —and if a piano were at 
hand, he accompanied himself with a 
gentle strain of music. 

Mrs. Mathews relates that she was 
present when Hook 
the Drury-Lane Company, at a ban- 


once dined with 
quet given to Sheridan in honor of his 
return for Westminster. The guests were 
numerous, yet he made a 
every the 


action was turned to 


verse upon 


person in room : — “ Every 
account; every 
circumstance, the look, the gesture, or 
any other accidental effect, served as 
occasion for wit.” Sheridan was aston- 


ished at his extraordinary faculty, and 


could not have imag- 


declared that he 


ined such power possible, had he not 
witnessed it. 

People used to give him subjects the 
most unpromising to test his powers. 
Thus, Campbell records that he once 
supplied him with a theme, “ Pepper 
and Salt,” and that he amply seasoned 

: 


the song witl 
I was {| 


1 both. 

nt when this rare faculty 
was put to even a more severe test, ata 
party at Mr. Jerdan’s, at Grove House, 
Brompton,—a house long since removed 
to make room for Ovington Square. It 
was a large supper- party, and many 
men and women of mark were present: 
for the “ Literary Gazette ” was then in 
the zenith of its power, worshipped by 
all aspirants for fame, and courted even 
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‘by those whose laurels had been won. 
Its editor, be his shortcomings what 
they might, was then, as he had ever 
been, ready with a helping hand for 
those who needed help: a lenient crit- 
ic, a generous sympathizer, who pre- 
ferred pushing a dozen forward to 
thrusting one back. 

Hook, having been asked for his 
song, and, as usual, demanding a theme, 
one of the guests, either facetiously or 
maliciously, called out, “ Take Yates’s 
big nose.” (Yates, the actor, was one 
of the party.) To any one else such a 
subject would have been appalling: not 
so to Hook. He rose, glanced once or 
twice round the table, and chanted (so 
to speak) a series of verses perfect in 
rhythm and rhyme : the incapable theme 
being dealt with in a spirit of fun, hu- 
mor, serious comment, and absolute phi- 
losophy, utterly inconceivable to those 
who had never heard the marvellous 


improvisator,— each verse describing 


something which the world considered 
great, but which became small, when 
placed in comparison with 

** Yates’s big nose |!” 
It was the first time I had met Hook, 
and my astonishment was unbounded. 
I found it impossible to believe the song 
was improvised; but I had afterwards 
ample reason to know that so thorough 
a triumph over difficulties was with him 
by no means rare. 

I had once a jovial day with him on 
the Thames, — fishing in a punt on the 
river opposite the Swan at Thames- 
Ditton. Hook was in good health and 
good spirits, and brimful of mirth. He 
loved the angler’s craft, though he sel- 
dom followed it; and he spoke with 
something like affection of a long-ago 
time, when bobbing for roach at the 
foot of Fulham Bridge, the fisherman 
perpetually raising or lowering his float, 
according to the ebb and flow of the 
tide. 

A record of his “ sayings and doings,” 
that glorious day, from early morn to set 
of sun, would fill a goodly volume. It 
was fine weather, and fishing on the 
Thames is lazy fishing ; 


bite freely, and there is little labor in 


for the gudgeons 
guag 
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them. It is therefore the 
pertection of the dolce far-niente, giving 
leisure for talk, and frequent desire for 
refreshment. Idle time zs idly spent; 
but the wit and fun of Mr. Hook that 
day might have delighted a hundred by- 
sitters, and it was a grief to me that I 
was the only listener. 


“landing” 


Hook then con- 
probably then 
verses he a 
Monthly,” entitl 
ton.” 


The last time 


made — the 
“ New 
he Swan at Dit- 


ceived 


gave the 


] vy Hook was at 
Prior’s Bank, Fulham, where his neigh- 
bors, Mr. B Mr. Whitmor 


iment,” 


the effect 


bec 


1 
re d a 


lid - 1 
> concluding lines, 


He rose fron 


tears, and left the room. 


present saw him 


who were | 
All the evening Hook ha 
in spirits. It seemed impossible 
* Mr. Barhar E cor 1 account of this in 
cident. He was not present on the asion, as I 


was, standing close by the piano when it occurred 
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stir him into animation, until the cause 
was guessed at by Mr. Blood, a sur- 
geon, who was at that time an actor at 
the Haymarket. He prescribed a glass 
of Sherry, and retired to procure it, re- 
turning presently with a bottle of pale 
brandy. Having 


administered two or 


three doses, the machinery was wound 
up, and the result was as I have de- 
scribed it. 
I give one more instance of his ready 
He had 
for a fortnight, and had writ- 
ten nothing for the “John Bull” news- 
paper. The clerk, however, took him 


his salary as usual, and on entering his 


wit and rapid power of rhyme. 


been idle 


room said, “ Have you heard the news ? 
the king and queen of the Sandwich 


Islands are de ” (they had just died in 


England of the small-pox,) “ and,” add- 


ed the clerk, “ we want something about 


them.”— “ Instantly,” cried Hook, “ you 


HW he a 
hall have it: 


hn Bull” was established 
the year 1820, and it i 
ter Scott, having b 
y some leader among “ hi; 
rested Hook as the | 
1 he required 


the 


aroli 
a reckle 


was cone 


and prepared 
he sixth week it had 


isand, and be- 


yperty to “all con- 
» there were 


iS, Cé 


many 
mages and 
costs and inc 


privilege ; but all search for actual delin- 


irceration for breaches of 


quents Ww iin. Suspicions were rife 
enough, but 


none. 


positive proofs there were 


Hook was of course in no way im- 
plicated in so scandalous and slander- 
On 


there appeared among the answers to 


ous a publication ! one occasion 
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if it ever existed, which I much doubt) 
1ad worn out with years. Undoubtedly 
connection with the much of the brilliant wit of the “John 
of the paragraph was Bull” had evaporated, in losing i 


correspondents a paragraph purporting § ( 
to be a reply from ] Theodore Hook, | j 
ts dis- 
s surprise us in this tinctive feature. It had lost its power, 
i and as a “property” dwindled to com- 

to tl parative insignificance. Mr. Hook de- 

for rived but small income from the editor- 

yndly, that such a ship during the later year ’ his life. 
should think him- I will believe that higher and more hon- 
connection with orable motives than those by which he 
had been guided during the fierce 


tance of time, turbulent party-times, when th 


url j 
are actually Bull” was established, had led 
] relinquish scandal, slander, an 
peration, as dishonorable weap: 
know that in my ] 


them ; his advice 


1 


one occasion, while acting ur 
was to remember that “ 
effectually answered a p 
it was wiser as well as safe 


That post I the principle that “praise undeservec 


1 
Our is satire in disguise.” All that was evil 


in the “John Bull” had been absorbec 


“The Age” and “ The Sat 


_ 


two infamous weekly Ww pers 


were prosperous and profital 
} I 
pily, no such newspapers now exis 
lic not only would not | 
ld not tolerate, 


cencies, the gross outrages 


slander 
sull’ next Sunday.” 
expressed astonishmer! 
“ Ves,”’ continued Wilson, 
I mean to horsewhi 
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you come in my Now stop; I 
know you have nothing to do with that 
have told 


way. 
newspaper, — you me so a 
score of times; nevertheless, if the ar- 
ticle, which is purely of a private na- 
ture, appears, let the consequences be 
what they may, I will horsewhip you /” 
can 
give no authority for this anecdote, but 
I do not doubt its truth. 

I knew Sir 
and was employed by him to copy and 


The article never did appear. I 


Robert Wilson in 1823, 


arrange a series of confidential docu- 
ments, relative to the Spanish war of 
indepe ndence, between the Cortes and 
the Government, the result of which 
was an engagement to act as his private 
secretary, and to receive a commission 


in the Spanish service, in the event of 
Sir Robert’s taking a command in Spain. 
He went to Spain, leaving me as secre- 
tary to the fund raised in that year in 
England to Fortu- 


nately for me, British 


assist the cause. 


aid began and 
ended with these subscriptions; no 


Sir Robert returned 


n Spain, and I 


il 
1 
-i] 


force was raised. 
without taking service 


of becoming a 


i 
was saved from the peri 


I 
Robert was a tall, slight 
form and strong consti- 
tution, handsome both in 


features, with the singularly soldier-like 


soldier. Sir 
man, of wiry 


person and 


read so much of in books. 

days of fervid and hopeful 
youth, the story of Sir Robert’s chival- 
ric and suc essful efforts to save the life 


. 1 
air that we 


In those 


of Lavalette naturally touched my heart, 
and if I had remained in his service, he 
voted fol- 


ment as Sec- 


would have had no more d 


lower. During my engage 
, 


vanish Committee, (lead- 


retary to the S 


ing members of which were John Cam 
Hobhouse, Joseph Hume, John 
Bowring,) I contributed 


Press,” —a d 


and 
articles to the 
“ British y newspaper, 
and this led to 
my becoming a Parliamentary report- 


c. } ] 
lo ig since aeceased, 


er 

I apologize for so much concerning 
myself, —a subject on which I desire 
to say as little as possible, — but in this 
“Memory” it is more a necessity to do 
so than it will be hereafter. 

I have another story to tell of these 
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editorial times. One day a gentleman 


i 
entered the “John Bull” office, evi- 
dently in a state of extreme exasper- 
His 
application to see the editor was an- 
swered by a request to walk up to the 
front room. The 
was empty ; but presently there entered 
to him a huge, tall, broad-shouldered 
fellow, 
asked, — 

“What do you plase to want, Sir?’ 

“Want!” said the gentleman, — “ 
want the editor.” 


ation, armed with a stout cudgel. 


second-floor room 


who, in unmitigated brogue, 


‘*] ’m the idditur, Sir, at your sar- 
vice.” 

Upon which the gentleman, 
that no good could arise from a 
counter with such an “editor,” mad 
way down stairs and out of the house 
without a word. 

In 1836 Mr. Hook succeeded me in 
the editorship of the “ New 
Magazine - 
When Mr. 
had dissolved partnership; and each had 
his own establishment, much jealousy, 


1 
Monthly 


The change arose thus. 
Colburn and Mr. Bentley 


approaching hostility, existed between 
them. Mr. Bentley had 


comic miscellany, or 


announced a 
rather, < 
was to be 


maga- 


zine of which the 


humor 


leading feature. Mr. Colburn imme- 
diately conceived the idea of 


in that and applied to Hor 
be its editor. 


line, 
Hook readily compli 


he terms of four hundred pounds per 
annum having been settled, as usual 
he required payment in advance, and 
” received bills .for 


Not long after- 
Mr. Colburn saw the impolicy 


“then and there 


his first year’s salary 
wards 
of his scheme. I had strongly reason- 
ed against it, — representing to him 
that the “ New Monthly” would lose its 
Mr. Hook, 
and other useful allies with him, — that 
the ruin of the “ New Monthly” must be 


looked upon as certain, while 


most valuable contributor, 


the suc- 
cess of his “Joker’s Magazine” was 
Such arguments 
prevailed ; ralled Mr. 
Hook with a view to relinquish his de- 
Mr. Hook was exactly of Mr 
He had re- 


problematical at best. 
and he « upon 
sign. 
Colburn’s new opinion. 
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ceived the money, and was not dis- 
posed, even if he had been able, to 
give it back, but suggested his becoming 
editor of the “ New Monthly,” and in 
that way working it out. The project 
met the views of Mr. Colburn; and so 
it was arranged. 

But when the plan was communicat- 
ed to me, I declined to be placed in the 
I knew, that, 
however valuable Mr. Hook might be 
as a large y 


sub-editor. 


position ot 


contributor, he was utter; 
duties, 
could have 
no power to do aught but obey the or- 


-d to discharge editorial 


lat, as sub-editor, I 


ders of my superior, while, as co-editor, 
I could botl 


( 
} 
| 


suggest and object, as re- 
This 
1e view of Mr. Colburn, but 

that f Mr. Hook. The 
quence w that I retired. As to the 
conduct the “ New Monthly ” 


l 
garde les and contributors. 


conse- 


y” in the 
hands of Hook, until it came into 
those of Hood, and, not long after- 
s sold by Mr. Colburn to Mr. 


insworth, it is not requisite 


A word here of Mr. Colburn. 
idliest memory of 


I cher- 
that emi- 
He has been charged 
acts as regards au- 
10w that he was often 
ys considerate towards 
but 
it was ever easy 

tale of 


For more than 


be implacable, 
} 
A 


anc 


sorrow 


ntury he led the gen- 
and I 


of omission and com- 


he kingdom ; 
ve ry few. 


ilting 


Such is my 
from six years’ 

He 
ightly man, of mild and 


‘course 


tenance, and of much bod- 


His peculiarity was, that 
never finished a sentence, 
appearing as if he 


considered it hazard- 


ous to express fully what he thought. 


Consequently one could seldom under- 
stand what was his real opinion upon 


subject debated or discussed. 
lebate was always a “possibly” 


or “perhaps”; his discussion invari- 
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ably led to no conclusion for or against 
the matter in hand. 

It was during my editorship of the 
“ New Monthly” that the best of all 
Hook’s works, “ Gilbert Gurney,” was 
published in that magazine. The part 
for the ensuing number was rarely 
ready until the last moment, and more 
than once at so late a period of the 
month, that, unless in the printer’s 
hands next morning, its publication 
would have been impossible. I have 
driven to Fulham to find not a line 
of the article written ; and I have wait- 
ed, sometimes nearly all night, until the 
manuscript was produced. Now and 
then he would relate to me one of the 
raciest of the anecdotes before he pen- 
ned it down, — sometimes as the raw 
statement of a fact before it had re- 
habiliments of fiction, but 
often as even a more brilliant 
story than the reader found it on the 
first of the month.* 


ceived its 
more 


Hook was in the habit of sending 
pen-and-ink sketches of himself in his 
letters. I have one of especial interest, 
in which he represented himself down 
upon knees, with handkerchief to eyes. 

‘he meaning was to indicate his grief 
at being late with his promised article 
for the “ New Monthly,” and-his beg- 
He had great 
facility for taking off likenesses, and it 


ging pardon thereupon. 


is said was once suspected of being 
the “H. B.” 
ings of eminent or remarkable persons 


whose lithographic draw- 


startled society a few years ago by their 
rare graphic power and their striking 
resemblance, — barely bordering on car- 
icature. 

Here is Hook’s contribution to Mrs. 
Hall’s album : — 

“ Having been requested to do that 
which I never did in my life before, — 
write two charades upon two given and 
by no means sublime words, — here are 
they. It is right to say that they are to 
be taken with reference to each other. 

s not seem aware that for 
several months he became editor of the 
‘New Monthly” he wrote the “M 


ntary ” for that magazin 


nthly Com- 
e, —a pleasant, piquant, 
1 sometimes severe series of comments on the 


leading topics or events of the month. 
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d; 
and round, 


<cellent reckoned 


* Septer 


“ Do you give them up? 


“Car-rot. Par-snip.” 


The reader will permit me here to 
introduce some memories of the imme- 


me Pen? we . . 
diate contemporaries and allies of Hook, 


whose names indeed, continually 


associated and who, on the 
principle of “birds of a feather,” may 
be prope rly considered in association 
with this master-spirit of them all. 


The Mr. 


notes supplied material 


wh SC 
“ Me- 


moirs of Hook,” edited by his son, and 


Reverend Barham, 


for the 


whose g ends” are fa- 


“Ingoldsby Le; 


mous, was a stout, squat, and “hearty 


] rt 

parson of the oldschool. His 
full of humor, although when 
quiescent it seemed dull and 


looking ” 
face was 

; 
heavy ; his 
eyes were singularly small and inexpres- 
sive, whether from their own color or 


the light tint of the cannot 


lashes I 
*y seemed to me to be what 
»eyes. I do not believe 


he had much of the spar- 
} cterized his friend, or that 
ht have been expected in so formi- 


a wit of the pen. 


Sam Beazle y; 
on the contrary, was a light, airy, grace- 
vho_had much refinement, 
liar manner which be- 
d gentleman. He 
of “Gilbert Gurney,” 

’ 


whose epita was written by Hook 


long before his death, — 
‘H 


s full of droll « 


iwerior talent 


general acquirements and 


mers t 
[ April, 
as an architect in Soho Square. He 
was one of Hook’s early friends, but 
— 


velieve they were not in close inti- 


macy for many years previous to the 


death of Hook. It was by Beazley that 


the present Lyceum Theatre was built. 
Tom Hill was another of Hook’s more 

He is the Hull of 
and is said to have 


familiar associates. 
“ Gilbert Gurney,” 
been the original of Paul Pry, (which 
Poole, however, strenuously denied,) — 
a belief easily entertained by those who 
A little, round n 


straight 


un he 


e-up 


knew the man. 
with and well -ma¢ 

and rosy cheeks that might have 
id, when his years num- 
certainly fourscore.* But his 
-ver knew. 
known of 
it never 
register of his bi 


London, and 


“Oh, he ’s 


no one The story is 
James Smith asserting 
ld } 


could be ascertained, for 


h was lost in 
Hook’s com- 
olde r 

little Hills that 
He was a merry 
who 


much 


Ss one ¢ 


seemed as if 
I or anxiety had ever 
crossed his the 
life. 
find out 


\inister 


or broken 
sle ep of a single nig] f his long 
His peculiar faculty was to 1 
what everybody did, from the 
I there 


of state to the sta 


are tales enough 


le-boy 


told of his chats with 


child-maids in the Park, to ascertain 


heir wages, and with 


lounging footmen in Grosvenor Square, 
to learn how many guests had dined 
a house the day previous. His cur 


ity seemed bent upon prying into small 
things ; for secrets that involved serious 
matters he appeared to care nothing. 
“ Pooh, pooh, Sir, don’t tell me ; I hap- 
pen to know That phrase was con- 
1g from his lips. 

Of a far higher and better order was 
Hook’s friend, Mr. Brodrick, — so long 


one of th 
tleman of | 


police magistrates, —a gen- 


» acquirements and ster- 


ling rectitude. Nearly as much may be 
said of Dubois, more than half a century 
rt, with an intelli 
h with a « tit 
h enough to look forty 
© at icast 


1 near-s 


four times that age.” 
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ago the editor of a then popular maga- 
T 


zine, “* The Monthly Mirror.” 
in his latte 


Dubois, 
r days, enjoyed a snug sine- 
Sloane Street. He 
leasant man in face and in man- 


cure, and lived in 
was a p 
ners, and retained to the last much of 
the humor that characterized the pro- 
To the 


gentle- 


ductions of his earlier years. 
ictor and estimable 


man, Charles 


admirable 
Mathews, I can merely 


allude. s memory has received full 


honor il homage from his wife ; but 

vy who knew him who will 

indorse her testimony to his 
-s of head and heart. 

the 

thy both before and af- 

nt of Mr. Ho 


1uthor 


ng contributors to 


k, was John 
of “ Little Pedling- 
Pry,” and many other pleas- 
not witty, but full of true 


vas, when in his prime, a 


] 
anion, though 


pleasant nervously 


sensiti like most professional 
ly irritable whenever 


jokers, exceedcipg 
a joke was made 
elf. it 


during the 


to tell against him- 
s among my memories, that, 
first month of my editorship 


of the New Monthly,” I took from a 


mass of submitted manuscripts one writ- 
ten in a small, neat hand, entitled “A 

-Book.” 

ugh, and was about to fling 
npt among “the rejected ” 
had 
so far as an attempt to de- 
ictual watering-place, and to 

W hen, 

the real 


I had read it near- 


‘fore | scovered its point. I 
peruse l 
S( ri ye 

how- 


‘2 
rine 
bring 


to notoriety. 

discover purpose 

ter, my delight was large in 

m. The manuscript was the 

of “ Little Pedlington,” which 
subsequently grew into a book. 

It is, and was at the time, general- 
that Tom Hill suggested 
the character of Paul Pry. 
admit this. 


ly believed 
Poole nev- 
In a sort of ram- 
bling autobiography which he wrote to 
accompany his portrait in the “ New 


er would 


Monthly,” he thus gives the origin of 
the play. 

“ The idea of the character of Paul 
Pry was suggested to me by the follow- 


‘ 
L 
ing anecdote, related to me several years 
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ago by a beloved friend. An idle old 
lady, living in a narrow street, had pass- 
ed so much of her time in watching the 
affairs of her neighbors, that she at 
length acquired the power of distin- 
guishing the sound of every knocker 
within hearing. It happened that she 
fell ill and was for several days confined 
to her bed. Unable to observe in per- 
son what was going on without, she 
stationed her maid at the window, as a 
substitute, for the performance of that 
| 


duty. But Betty soon grew weary of 


that occupation ; she became careless 
in her reports, impatient and tetchy 
when reprimanded for her negligence. 
“* Betty, what ave you thinking about? 
Don’t you hear a double knock at No. 
9g? Who is it?’ 
“¢ The first-floor lodger, Ma’am.’ 


“* Betty, Betty, I declare I must give 
you warning. Why don’t you tell me 
what that knock is at No. 54?’ 

“* Why, lor, it’s only the baker with 
pies.’ 

“*¢ Pies, Betty? What caz they want 
with pies at 54? They had pies yes- 
terday !’” 

Poole had the happy knack of turn- 
ing every trifling incident to valuable 


account, I liz 


t go 
tening 


remember his me 
an anecdote in illustration of this fac- 
ulty. I believe he never printed it. Be- 
ing at Brighton one day, he strolled in- 
to an hotel to get an early dinner, took 
his seat at a table, and was discussing 
his chop and ale, when another guest en- 
tered, took his stand by the fire, and be- 
gan whistling. After a minute or two,— 

“ Fine day, Sir,” said he. 

‘Very fine,” answered Poole. 

“ Business pretty brisk ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Do anything with Jones on the Pa- 
rade ?” 

“ Now,” said Poole, “it so happened 
that Jones was the grocer from whom 
I occasionally bought a quarter of a 
pound of tea; so I answered, 

“<¢ A little.’ 

“¢Good man, Sir,’ quoth the stranger. 

“<¢ Glad to hear it, Sir.’ 

“*Do anything with Thomson in 
King Street?’ 
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“ «No, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ Shaky, Sir.’ 

“ «Sorry to hear it, Sir; recommend 
Mahomet’s baths !’ 

“* Anything with Smith in James 
Street ?’ 

“ ¢ Nothing, — I have heard the name 
of Smith before, certainly ; but of this 
particular Smith I know nothing.’ ” 
Poole ear- 
nestly, advanced to the table, and with 
his arms a-kimbo said, — 


The stranger looked at 


“ By Jove, Sir, I begin to think you 
are a gentleman!” 

“TI hope so, Sir,” answered Poole ; 
“and I hope you are the same!” 

“ Nothing of the kind,’ 
ger; “and if you are a gentleman, what 


said the stran- 


business have you here ?’ 

Upon which he rang the bell, and, as 
the waiter entered, indignantly exclaim- 
ed, — 

“ That 
out!” 

Poole had unluckily entered and tak- 
en his seat in the commercial room of 
the hotel! 

All who knew 
full of 
his renown to be the common talk of 


’s a gentleman,—turn him 


Poole know that he 


was ever himself, — believing 
the world. A whimsical illustration of 
this weakness was lately told me by a 
mutual friend. When at Paris recent- 
ly, he chanced to say to Poole, * Of 
course you are full of all the theatres.” 
—*“ No, Sir, | am not,’ he answered, sol- 
emnly and indignantly. “ Will you be- 
lieve this? I the Opéra Co- 
mique, told the Director I 
free admission; he 


went to 
wished a 
me who I 
Sir, I ask 
He said, 


asked 
was ; I said, ‘John Poole.’ 
you, will you believe shzs ? 
he did n’t know me!” 

The Queen gave him a nomination 
to the Charter- House, where his age 
might have been passed in ease, re- 
spectability, comfort, and competence ; 
but it was impossible for one so rest- 
less to bear the wholesome and neces- 
sary restraint of that institution. He 
came to me one day, boiling over with 
indignation, having resolved to quit its 
quiet cloisters, his principal ground for 
complaint being that he must dine at 
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two o’clock and be within walls by ten. 
He resigned the appointment, but sub- 
sequently obtained one of the Crown 
pensions, took up his final abode in 
Paris, where, during the last ten years 
of his life, he lived, if that 
ll 


can be 


called “life” which consisted of one 
scarcely ever interrupted course of self- 
His mind was 
of late entirely gone. I 
1861, in the Rue St. Honoré, 


did not recognize me, a circumstance I 


sacrifice to eau-de-vie. 
met him in 


and he 


could scarcely regret. 
I am not aware of any details con- 
When I last in- 


quired concerning him, all 1 could learn 


cerning his death. 


Bou- 


was that he had gone to live at 


logne, — that two quarters had passed 


without any application from him for 


his pension, —and that therefore, of 


course, he was dead. His death, how- 
ever, was a loss to none, and | believe 
not a grief to any. 

He was a tall, handsome man, by no 
,’ like some of his contem- 


JOU 


means “ j é 
porary wits, rather, I should say, in- 
clined to be taciturn ; and I| do not think 
his habits of drinking were excited by 
Little, I 


lieve, is known of his life, even to the 


the stimulants of society.* be- 


actors and playwrights, with whom he 


chiefly associated, from the time when 
his burlesque of “ Hamlet Travestie ” 


(printed in 1810) commenced his career 


of celebrity, if not of fame, to his death, 
(in the year 1862, I believe,) being then 
probably about seventy years old. 

I knew Dr. 


schoolmaster in 


Maginn when he 
Cork. He 


then established a high reputation for 


was a 
had even 
scholastic knowledge, and attained some 
eminence as a wit; and about the year 
1820 astounded “ the beautiful city” by 
poetical contributions to “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” in which certain of its lit- 
somewhat scurri- 
them. 


erary citizens were 


lously assailed. I was one of 
There were two parties, who had each 


their “society.” Maginn and a sur- 


geon named Gosnell were the leaders 


1 a practical joke upon the actors of 
heatre, who were defective of a letter 
>, by sending to them a packet, con- 


taining, or is of various sizes, the letter H 


in their 
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of one: they were, for the most part, 
wild and reckless men of talent. The 
other society was conducted by the 
more and studious. Gosnell 
wrote the offava rima entitled “* Dan- 
iel O’Rourke,” which passed through 


sedate 


three or four numbers of “ Blackwood ” 
he died not long afterwards in London, 
one of the many unhappy victims of 
misgoverned passions. , 


Maginn 
contributors to the “ Literary Gazette,” 


was also one of the earlier 
and Jerdan has recorded with what de- 
light he used to open a packet directed 
10wn hand, with the post- 


in the well-k: 
mark Cork he Doctor, it is said, was 
ndon in order to share with 
the “John Bull.” 


however, he was but a very 


invited to L 
Hook the 


I believe ’ 


labors of 


— 
neip 
1elp. 


Perhaps the old adage, 
rade,” applied in this case ; 
is that he subsequently found 
appreciative paymaster in West- 
macott, who conducted “ The Age,” a 
newspaper then greatly patronized, but, 
as I have said, one that now would be 
universally branded with the term “ in- 
famous.” 
known also that 
contributor to “ Fraser’s Maga- 


he became a 


a magazine that took its name 
than 


less from its publisher, Fraser, 
from its first editor, Fraser, a barrister, 
have understood, was as 
had 


Che particulars of Maginn’s 


whose fate, | 


mournful lis career been dis- 


rantleyv 
mPaANnUCY 


Berkeley are well 


arose out of an article in 

reviewing Berkeley’s novel, 

of which he spoke in utter- 

ble terms of Berkeley’s moth- 

Berkeley was not satisfied with 

icting on the publisher so severe a 

ating that it was the proximate cause 
4 


eath, but called out the Doctor, 


his « 
who manfully avowed the authorship. 
Each, it is understood, fired five shots, 
without further effect than that one ball 

the whisker of Mr. Berkeley and 
another the boot of Maginn, and when 


1 


Fraser, who was Maginn’s second, asked 
if there should be another shot, Maginn 
is reported to have said, “ Blaze away, 
a barrel of powder!” 


by —! 
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The career or Maginn in London was, 
to say the least, mournful. Few men 
ever started with better prospects ; there 
was hardly any position in the state to 


His 


learning was profound ; his wit of the 


which he might not have aspired. 


tongue and of the pen ready, pointed, 
caustic, and brilliant ; his writings, es- 
says, tales, poems, scholastic disquisi- 
tions, in short, his writings upon all 
conceivable topics, were of the very 
highest order ; ‘‘ O’Doherty ” 


is one of 
the names that made E 


‘Blackwood ”’ fa- 
mous. His acquaintances, who would 


willingly have been his friends, were 
not only the men of genius of his time, 
but among them were several noblemen 
and statesmen of power as well as rank. 
In a word, he might have climbed to 


the highest round of the ladder, 


1 with 
helping hands all the way up: he stum- 


bled at its base. 

Maginn’s reckless habits soon told 
upon his character, and almost as soon 
on his constitution. They may be il- 
lustrated by an anecdote related of him 
in Barham’s Life of Hook. A friend, 
when dining with him, and praising his 
wine, asked where he gotit. “At the 
tavern, by,” said the Doctor. 
“ A very good cellar,” said the guest ; 


close 


“but do you not pay rather an extrava- 
gant price for it?” “I don’t know, I 
returned the Doctor; “I 
believe they do put down something in 
a book.” And I have heard of Ma- 
ginn a story similar to that told of 


don’t know,” 


Sheridan, that, once when he accepted 
a bill, he exclaimed to the astonished 
creditor, “ Well, thank Heaven, ¢ha¢ 
debt is off my mind!” 

It is notorious that Maginn wrote at 
the same for the “Age,” outra- 
geously Tory, and for the “ True Sun,” 
For many 


” 


time 


a violently Radical paper. 
years he was editor of the “ Standard 
It was, however, less owing to his thor- 
ough want of principle than to his habits 
of intoxication that his position was low, 
when it ought to have been high, — that 
he was indigent, when he might have 
been rich,— that he lost self-respect, and 
the respect of all with whom he came 
in contact, except the few “kindred 
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spirits ” who reli the flow of wit, 


the im} 
The evil seemed in- 


and little regarde ure source 


whence it issued. 
curable; it was indulged not only at 
noon and night, but in the morning. 
He w me of the eight edit 
by Mr. Murray to edit tl 
ai ght 
I was a reporter on that 
reat promise and lar 
Maginn 


is rs engag- 


ed 1e “ Repre- 


ve during the ei months of 


istence. 
r of g e hopes. 


4 
himself under- 


ot 


i¢ evel 
took to write a 
at the Opera-House in 
tressed w 


a fancy-ball 
id of the dis- 
It was 

a grand aftair, patronized by the royal 
ton of “? e 


| + 
laginn went, 


ad ws " 
cl worse. 


turn 


Cork. 
ure Ma- 
emplated lit- 


} 


ing Of magnitude, 


of 
man was a sé 
services for a 
ind the 
dine with him to arrange 


was resol 


tora mo- 
resisting 
T 
1] 
I 


ey Sai 


ram. The 
ied 


1e way, Kennedy found it al- 


even by main force, 


the Doctor entering a public- 


ing an undertaker’s shop, 


he Doctor suddenly stopped, recollect- 


1 a message there, and begged 


Kennedy to wait for a moment outside, 
request which readily com- 
ied with, as it was thought there could 


iS 


me B 


possible 
Maginn entered, with his handkerchief 


The 


a prospective cus- 


ye no danger in such a place. 


to his eyes, sobbing bitterly. 
dertaker, recognizing 


of Authors. [April, 


ief with 
onsolation, — Ma- 


Everything must 


tomer, sought to subdue his g 
the usual words of « 


ginn blubbering out, “ 


be done in the best style, no expense 


must be spared, — she was worthy, and 


I can aff 


ertaker 


d a seat, 


rd it.’ The und see- 
ing such intense grief, present 
and pre scribed a little brandy. After 
proper resistance, both were accepted ; 


a bottle was | luced and emptied, glass 


egeste 1 “ instruc- 


At length the 
is wondering and 


after glass, with su 


between whiles. 


tions’ 
Doctor 


» join hi 
mpatient fri l, who 


had h: 


rose t 


what 


soon Saw 


} 


He was, even before 


as to preclude 


state 


all business-talk ; and it is needless to 


add that the contemplated arrangement 
entered into. 
“re 
retche and 


ness, 


misery in 1&8 


Walton 


His death took pl ice at 

in the church- 
Not 
but no one 
ot 


ithout a stone, 


is buried. 


the place, 


se st 


to me the pres i 

)- 

ulchres o no friends 
to inscribe a name or ask a memory.* 

i rather under than above 
size; his countenance was 
in 
thick- 


ness of speech, not uite a stutter. Lat- 


no means genial 


expression. pec uliar 


terly, excesses to 


ir usual effe 


iern 1: 
mankind 
but it did 


, verse 


piaytuiness 


itural sent! 
acknow I 


ferent from his own.” 
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gence of his face was lost; his features 


were sullied by unmistakable signs of 


an ever-degrading habit ; he was old be- 
fore his time 


sad exz ample to “warn 


ight have pro- 


He is another 
and scare”; a life that mi 
duced so much yielded compar tively 
i ind although there have been 

vestions, from Lockhart and 
they have 
from the 


noth 
SeV eral 
t his writings, 


rat hered 


others, t 
together 
enh ¢ 


bs in which they lie bur- 


now, probably, they cannot be 


I have written, the reader 
at I knew Hook only in 
he relic of a manly form, 
1, and the 


of a strong min 


.ustion of a brilliant wit. 
aking of him at a much 
‘He was 

with 
round 


us writes : - 
] a rood person, 
f more 
character 
inement.” And 
him as with 
essive features, 
what of a dandy 
prime of man- 
Bar- 
hunter, 
isy to 


4] 
tne 
of fame, Mr. 

was not the tuft- 


1”; and itis ea 
all tr + 
full of wit, so redo- 


in animal 


urvellously ¢ 


Spirits, 
been a mz »veted 


society where he 


shine: 


> of whi ch was all 
1 cherished member. 
.en I first saw him, he 


le | ig] 
Li€ 


ne it, 


was 
robust of frame, 
7 chest, w ell-proportioned, 
nce of great physical capacity. 
lexion was dz irk, as were his 
was nothing fine or elevated 
xpression ; indeed, his features, 
pose, were heavy ; it was oth- 
animated ; 


yet his man- 


n 
h 


polish which 


r 


were t > of a gentleman, less per- 
inherent faculty than from the 


i 
ers 
ips Ir 


refined society ever gives. 
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He is described as a man of “iron 
ener and certainly must have had 
an iron constitution ; 
of perpetual stimulants, intellectual 
well as physical. 


rgies,’ 


for his was a life 


When I saw him last, — it was not long 
before his death, — he was aged, more by 
care than time; his face bore evidence 
of what is falsely termed “a gay . 

had 
his form its buoyancy, 
th, — 


his voice lost its 


force, 


roundness a 
his inte 
lect its streng 
* Alas ! 
That life of pl 
Yet his 
tinued to 


still ; 


imor 


wit was ready 


sparkle even 


last 


*] 
riluant 


exhausted nature failed; and his 


words said to have been a | 
jest. 

At length the 
He was haunted by 
yet 
only for 


are 
iron frame wore down. 
difficul- 


not 


pecuniary 
compelled to daily w 
but 
a person to whom he 


He 


brandy, and 


ties, ork, 


] 


himself, for a family 


children by was 
not marr then li 
tirely 
of digesting 

Well may friend 
‘He came forth, az des 
day of labor at 


on became i 
animal food. 


his 


his writi1 


his faculties had been at th« 
fancy 


thought, 
suicidal brain, all 


NNenicl axha »)_”? 
i-nigh exhausted. 


y ASSIOI 
g, passion, 


feelin 
ble nerv es, worked, 
perhaps we 

And 


among 
loon,” 


thus, * st,” while “seated 


the 


sometimes losin 


revellers of a = ly sa- 


ig at cards among 


his great “friends” more money 


he could earn in a month 


were laboring to devise some mode 


P ] 
irom week 


Well might he have 


postponing a debt only one 


to another. com- 


his position to that of 


an alderman who was required 


pared, as he did, 
to relish 
his turtle-soup while forced to eat it sit- 
ting ona tight 

The last time 
was with 
Brompton (¢ 


rope 

he went « 

Shadwe 

While 

turned 

I look 


yurse, in mind, and 


Colonel 
srove. 
ing-room he suddenly 
mirror and said, “Ay! I see 


I am, — done up in | 
' 


in body, too, at last! 
He died on the 24th of August, 1841. 
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Yes, when I knew most of him, he 


was approaching the close, not of a 


but of a “fast he had ill 
Time, and in his 
debt! He was tall and stout, yet not 
healthfully stout ; 


long, life ; 


used Time was not 
face 
which told too much of jovial nights 
wasted toil when the 

ches and the hand shakes, — of 
of 
gather strength 


with a round 


and days, — of 
head 
he al ce of self-re “eens 
the absence Of seli-respect, 

of ignoble rest to 
for evenings 


morn- 
ings 
of useless energy, — of, in 
short, a mind and constitution vigorous 
and 


and powerful: both had been sadly 


grievously misapplied and misused. 
No writer concerning Hook can claim 


him an atom of res] 


for 
is but a 


ect. His history 


record of written or spoken or 
practical jokes that made no one wiser 
or better; his career “points ; 
indeed, but it is by showing the wisdom 
In the 


were ashamed 


iriends, 
to give 
liffs did 


of virtue. end, his so 


called, openly 
althoug 
case of Sheridan, 


him h bai 


not, 


~ and 
as in tl 


’ 
help, 
ic 
** Seize his last blanket, 

1 by 


it was 


death-bed haunte¢ 
of 
rather than 
i few 
laid hin 
yard. 


his was 


appre- 


hensions arrest; and a re- 


lief, a loss to society, when 


comparatively humble mourners 


in a corner of Fulham church- 


THE CHIM 
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Alas ! let not those who read the rec- 
ords of many distinguished, nay, many 
imagine, that, because 
genius have too often cherished 


illustrious lives, 
men of 
the perilous habit of seeking consolation 
or inspiration from what it is a libel on 
Nature to call it 
therefore 


‘the ee * ” : 
the social glass, is 


reasonable or excusable, 


can ever be innocuous. 


or 
Talfourd may 
in Lamt 
ion terrible ; Beatt 
Campbell, 


gloss it over ), aS averting a vis- 
it in 
a dismal 
the biographer of Hook may 
look u 


his 


ie may deplore 
having become 
necessity ; 
lightly 
head perpetual wit. I 
continue the list, - 
Hook i 


intellect, 


ipon the curse as the spring- 
will not 
it is frightfully long. 


is but one of many men of rare 
large mental powers, with fac- 
ulties designed and calculated to benefit 
mankind, who have charac- 
ter, I had SOUL, to 


habits which are wrongly and wickedly 


sacrificed 
life, almost said 
called pleasures, — the pleasures of the 


Many, 


thus made for themselves miserable des- 


table. indeed, are they who have 
tinies, useless or pernicious lives, and 
graves. I 


Wordsworth, 


sons of Burns:- 


} —_ - disl ' hle 
unhonored or daisnonorabie 
add the warning of 
the 


will 
when addressing 


leads astray 


R. 


IV. 


LITTLE 


NG 


ead 


of a 
my wife 


the true 
my library 


copy 
to 


paper 


B® 


Jennie. 


in and 


REPRESSION. 


I AM write on another 
of 
tile than either of those before enumer- 


ated. 


to 
unhappiness, more sub- 


going now 


cause family 


FOXES. 


— PART III. 

the 
in 
left 
we ought 


Confession of 
| mortals all 
things: “We have 
things which 
and we have done those 
it not to 
done.” These two heads exhaust the 
subject of human frailty. 


In the General 


Church, we poor unite 


saying two 
undone those 
to have 


things 


cone, 


which we ougl have 


undone which we 
he things left un- 


It is the things left 


ought to have done, t 
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said which we ought to have said, that 
constitute the subject I am now to treat 
of. 

I remember my school-day specula- 
tions over an old “ Chemistry” I used 
to study as a text-book, which inform- 
ed me that a substance called Caloric 
some it ex- 
it is there, but it 


exists in all bodies. In 
a latent state: 
: 


affects neit] 


ists in 
ver the senses nor the ther- 
mometer. Certain causes develop it, 
when it raises the mercury and warms 
the hands. I remember the awe and 
wonder with which, even then, I reflected 


on the vast amount of blind, deaf, and 
a. 
lumb « 


stowed away. 


c ymforts which Nature had thus 
How mysterious it seem- 
ed to me that poor families every win- 
ter should be shivering, freezing, and 
catching cold, when Nature had all this 
latent caloric locked up in her store- 
-when it was all around them, 


touched 


closet, 
1 


in everything they and han- 


dled ! 


In the spiritual world there is an ex- 
act analogy to this. .There is a great 


life-giving, warming power called Love, 


human hearts dumb 
but which has no real life, 


which exists in 
and unseen, 


no warming power, till set free by ex- 
pression. 
Did you 


just before a snow-storm, sit : 


ever, in a raw, 


a room that was judiciously warmed by 
You do not 
freeze, but you shiver ; your fingers do 


ib with cold, but 


an exact thermometer ? 


not become nu 
1 


you 
1 the while an uneasy craving 
i warmth. You 


‘ 
k mechanical- 


have a 


for more posi ve look 


at the empty grate, wal 
ly towards it, and, suddenly awaking, 


that 
You long for a shawl or cloak ; 


shiver to see there is nothing 


there. 
you draw yourself within yourself; you 


consult the thermometer, and are vexed 
there is nothing there to 


] ] 


o find that 
ye complained of, — it is standing most 


t 
1 
prove ki y at the 


exact temperature 


that al good books and good doc- 
tors pronounce to be the proper thing, 
— the mean of health ; and yet 
you shiver, and feel as if the 


face of an open fire would be to you as 


colden 
2 7 


ps rversely 


the smile of an angel. 
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Such a lifelong chill, such an habitual 
shiver, is the lot of many natures, which 
are not warm, when all ordinary rules 
tell them they ought to be warm, — 
whose life is cold and barren and mea- 
gre,— which never see the blaze of 
an open fire. 

I will illustrate my meaning by a 
page out of my own experience 

I was twenty-one when I stood as 
groomsman for my youngest and favor- 
ite sister Emily. I remember her now 

] ; alt ] 


as she the i 
sweet, flowery face, in a half-shimmer 


stood at r,—a pale, 


between smiles and tears, looking out 
of vapory clouds of gauze and curls 
and all the vanishing mysteries of a 
bridal morning. 

Everybody thought the marriage such 


a fortunate one ! — for her husband was 


handsome and manly, a man of worth, 
of principle good as gold and solid as 
adamant, —and Emmy had always been 
such a flossy little kitten of a pet, so 
full of all sorts of impulses, so sensi- 
tive and nervous, we thought her kind, 


strong, composed, stately husband made 
her. “It 


Perea 
sighed all tl 


was 


ie el 
ic ci 


just on purpose for 
quite a Providence,” 
derly 


wiped their eyes, according to approved 


ladies, who sniffed tenderly, and 


custom, during the marriage ceremony. 
I remember now the bustle of 


day, the confused whirl of 
a 


>* 


Ooves, kisses, bridemaids, and 


cakes, the losing of trunk-ke 
breaking of lacings, the tears 
ma God bless her! and 


the jokes 
of irreverent 


for 


hristopher, who c 


( 
he life of him, see nothing so very 
| 


phantasmagoria, 


and only wished he were as well off 


dismal in the whole 
himself. 
And so Emmy was wheeled 


from 


away 
us on the bridal tour, when her 


letters came back to us almost 
day, just like herself, merry, frisky lit- 
tle bits of scratches, — as full of little 


of Cham- 


every 


nonsense - beads as a glass 
pagne, and all ending with telling us 
how perfect he was, and how good, and 
how well he took care of her, and how 
happy, etc., etc. 

Then from her 


came letters new 
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built; Under this bower the substantial white 


as building, they were to house, with all its window-blinds closed, 
is mother, who was “such with its neat white fences all tight and 


xan,” and his sisters, who trim, stood in its faultless green turfy 


‘such nice women.” yard, a perfect Pharisee among houses. 
show, after this, a cl It looked like a house all finished, done, 


mmy’s letters. The completed, labelled, and set on a shelf 
l for preservation ; but, as is usual w 
in plac e of sp: li this kind of edifice i: ir dear New 


bubblir utbu r England, it had not 


St emer 
} 
bl the 
; . 1 ] ] —-, “ -- + 
anxiously worded aises ance of bei 
tion and surroundings, evi window open, 
for the sake ar r life: the only susy 
itation was the thin, pale-bl 
from the kitchen-chimney. 


And now 


ver your fortune to 
sleep in the glacial spare-ch 
n kept from time 
memorial as a refrigerator 
hat room which no ray 
daily living ever 


ls are closed tl 


nts before bed-time in 


you can see your 
you remember the pro- 


warm in a bed of most 
rial, with linen sheets and 
slippery and cold as ice 


> 


t warm at last, but you warm- 


out all the heat 


ilies where 


\ at you 
isunderstood your letter of invitation, 
u came on the wrong day ; but 

lue course that you we? 


you were expec ted, and they are 


doing for you the best they know how, 
the village, —a true, model, New En and treating you as they suppose a 
land house, —asqu my, old-fas] guest ought to be treated. 


ioned mansion, w od o1 ill If you are a warm-hearted, jovial fel- 


side under a ¢ ip of gre l ZY low, and go on feeling your way discreet- 


w! » wide, win swung n ly, } gradually thaw quite a little place 


arched over it lik if nament. round yourself in the domestic circle, 
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u are rez in most proper 
showing themselves for wl 

and resolve that you wi most high-prin« iple d, 

yple ; elligent women,— I set myself to spec- 


n to think 


They are nice peo; 
t ilate on the cause he extraordi 


at last you have got 


| restraint which 


where 4 
spot wh ) a over on 


admits gq 


zen over again, and T 


all your visit int 


tting your hosts liml ( another course 


4 - ~ 1! - 
ior comiortabie converse. 


I S] in the 


I verily beli ve, ge 


the aroma of their spirit- 


and there are some so_ in love with 
ct, that they would pa 


kiest kitten or 


her, 
in which a 
ted my gra 
had s 


In moonu 


yport 
] 


Ly ana 


lectedly measuring her words, 


hose well-worn grooves of 


ation which are design- 


Misses I vans, 


| rhetoric, anc 
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; “ — 
wide score of poetic license. 


Now, as 
she sat between the two Misses Evans, 
I thought I could detect a bored, anx- 
ious expression on her little mobile face, 
—an involuntary watchfulness and self- 
consciousness, as if she were trying to 
be good on new 


g some quite pattern. 
She seemed nervous about some of my 
jokes, and her eye went apprehensively 
to her mother-in-law in the corner ; she 
tried hard to laugh and make things go 
merrily for me ; she seemed sometimes 
to look an apology for me to them, and 
then again for them to me. 
elf, I felt that 


le which sometimes 


For my- 
perverse inclination to 
comes 


situations. I had a 


ck peo] 
ver one in such 
creat 


L-y 
ahnee 


mind to draw Emmy on to my 


and commence a brotherly romp 


with her, to give John a thump on his 


upright and 
one of the Misses Evans to strike up a 


very to propose to 


ltz, and get the parlor into a general 
whirl, before the very face and eyes of 
nec 


in ¢ 


1embered innocen 


freedom with which Emn 
her hn in the days of 


ment, » little ways, h 


miscni 


ly pet 


Vow shie call 1 hi “Mr. Ev: - 


d witl 
an anxious affectation of matronly grav- 
Had ‘been lecturing her into 


proprieties ? Probably 


fforts to throw off tl 


rain beginnin 
ng to be s thy 


as haunted with a desire to say some 
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horribly improper or wicked thing which 
should start them all out of their chairs. 


Though never given to profane expres- 
sions, I perfectly hankered to let out 
round, 


unvarnished, wicked 
° J 
word, which I knew would create a tre- 


a certain 


mendous commotion on the surface of 
this enchanted mill-pond, —in- fact, I 
was so afraid that I should make some 
such mad demonstration, that I rose at 
an early hour and begged leave to retire. 
Emmy sprang up with apparent relief, 


i 


and offered to get 


shal me to my room. 


my candle and mar- 


When she had ushered me into the 
chilly hospitality of that stately apart- 
ment, she seemed suddenly disenchant- 
ed. She set down the candle, ran 
me, fell on my neck, nestled her li 
head under my coat, laughing and cry- 
ing, and calling me her dear old boy; 
she pulled my whiskers, pinched my 
ear, rummaged 


my pockets, dance 


round me in a sort of wild joy, stun- 


} 
+ 


ning me with a voHey of questions, 
hear the answer 
short, the wild 


s seemed suddenly 


stopping to 
of them; in 


} 


little elf of old day 


one 
to come back to me, as I sat dowr 
and drew her on to my knee. 

“It does look so like home to see 


and 


never 


sar, dear home ! - 
There never, 
vas such a »!— everybody there 
did just what they wanted to, did n’t 


they, 


don’t we? 


Chris ?— and we love each other, 


‘‘Emmy,” said I, suddenly, and very 
here.” 


half 
lall- 


improperly, “ you are n’t happy 
“ Not happy ?’ 


frizhtened look, 


she said, with a 

“what makes you say 
so? Qh, you are mistaken. I have ev- 
I should 


be very unreasonable and wicked, if I 


erything to make me happy. 


were not. I am very, very | 


L] ] V; ] as- 
sure you. Of course, you know 
can’t be 


That | should not expect, you know, — 


every- 
body like our folks at home. 
people’s ways are different, — but then, 
when you know people are so good, 
and all that, why, of course you must 
be thankful, be happy. It 
me to learn to control my feelings, you 


’s better for 


know, and not give way to impulses. 
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They are all so good here, they never 

give way to their feelings, — they always 

do right. Oh, they are quite wonderful!” 
“ And agreeable?” said I. 

n’t think so 

They certainly are n’t 

as people at home 


“Oh, Chris, we must 


much of that. 
pleasant and easy, 
are; but they are never cross, they 
never scold, they always are good. And 
we ought n’t to think so much of living 
to be happy; we ought to think more 
of doi 


you think so?” 


ig right, doing our duty, don’t 


“ All undeniable truth, Emmy; but, 
for all that, John seems stiff as a ram- 


rod, and their front-parlor is like a 


tomb. You must n’t let them petrify 
him.” 

Her face clouded over a little. 

“ John is different here from what he 
was atour house. Hehas been brought 
up differently, — oh, entirely differently 
from what we were ; and when he comes 
back into the old house, the old busi- 
old place between his 


ness, and t 
father and 


into tl 


ther and sisters, he goes 


back old ways. He loves me 


all the same, but he does not show it 
1e ways, and | must learn, 
you know, to take it on trust. He is 


in the s: 


rks hard all day, and all 


very DUSY, W 


for me; and mother says women are 


unreasonable that ask any other proof 
of love from their husbands than what 
they give by working for them all the 
time. She never lectures me, but I 

thought I was a silly little 


she told me one day 
up John. 


and 
She never 
> put him away alone 

the 
she never fed him out of 


time he was six 


r hours when he was a baby, 
atter how much he cried; she 
let him talk baby-talk, or have 

yy-talk talked to him, 


but was 

to make him speak all his 
plain from the very first; she 
never encouraged him to express his 
love by kisses or caresses, but taught 
him that the only proof of love was 
bedi I remember John’s 
his running to her once 
her round the neck, when 


r 
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he had come in without wiping his 
shoes, and she took off his arms and 
said, ‘My son, this is n’t the best way 
to show love. I should be much bet 
ter pleased to have you come in quietly 
and wipe your shoes than to come and 
kiss me when you forget to do what 
5 say.’* : 

said I, irrev- 
erently, being then only twenty-three. 


s 


“ Dreadful old jade!” 


* Now, Chris, I won’t have anything 


to say to you, if this is the way 


you 
are going to talk,” said Emily, pouting, 
though a mischievous gleam darted in- 
to her eyes. “ Really, however, I think 
she carried things too far, though she is 


so good. Il only said it to excuse John, 


and show how he was brought up. 
* Poor fellow!” 


” 
said I. * I know now 
why he is so hopelessly shut up, and 
walled up. Never a warmer heart than 
he keeps stowed away there inside of 
the fortress, with the drawbridge down 
and moat all round.” 

“ They are all warm-hearted ins 
said Emily. ‘“ Would think 
did n’t love him? Once when he was 


you 


sick, she watched with him seventeen 
nights without taking off her clothes ; 
she scarcely would eat all the time: 
Jane told me so. She loves him better 
than she loves herself. It’s perfectly 
dreadful sometimes to see how intense 
} 


she is when anything concerns him; 


it’s her Principle that makes her so cold 

and quiet.” 
“ And a devilish one it is!” said I. 
“ Chris, you are really growing wick- 
wan 

ed! 

“T use the word seriously, and in 


good faith,” said I. “Who but the 


Father of Evil ever devised such plans 


for making goodness hateful, and keep- 


ing the most heavenly part of our na 
ture so under lock and key that for the 
greater part of our lives we get no use 
of it? Of 

4 4 " } = 
love burning where it warms nobody, 


} 
n 


what benefit is a mine of 


does nothing but blister the soul wit 
isoned heat ? 


pressed grows morbid, actsin a 


in with its impriso Love re- 
These three wom 
en, I "Il venture to say, are living in the 


family here like three frozen islands, 
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of each other’s inner 


| by eternal barriers of ice, 


‘cause a cursed principle 


the heart of the mother ha 
‘ 


Dring them wu} 


arest my ag 


she was some- 
me, or might have been. The 
I remember her coming in 


> 


that I could 


; aati 
she were unwell. The 


it her moth- 


business-like 


th« 


uncomiort 


ugh 
91 
rri Vy i 


thought she ought to 


{ 
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in a Chri way, when she was sick. 


I will kiss her, too, sometimes, though 


she takes it just like a cat that is n’t used 
to being stroked, and calls me a silly 


girl; but I know she is getting to like 
it. What is the use of people’s loving 


each other this horridly cold, stingy, 


silent way If one of them were dan- 


gerously ill now, or met with any seri- 
ous accident, I know there would be no 
1+ } 


end to what the others would do for her ; 


the 


J 


if one of them were to die 


would be perfectly crushed : 
all go inward, - 


d irk, 


drop siler 


cold, frozen well ; 


they 


spression ; they 


} Thy 
adDsoOlUutle 
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belong- 


nd 
ana 4 


everything 


to him is perfect; and in the sec- 
ond place,’ ates 
“In the 


expect to weave, 


second pl: uce, because they 
day after day, the fine 
cobweb lines of their cold system of re- 
id you, which will harden 
and tighten and tighten, till 


and shrouded as any of 


pression aroun 
and harden, 
you are 
them. 


is stiff 


) 
You remind me of our poor little 


duck: don’t you remember him ?’ 
, 


“Yes, poor fellow ! 


out, and 


how he would stay 


swim round and round, while 


the pond kept freezing and freezing, and 

his swimming- place grew smaller and 

smaller every day; but he was such a 

le fellow that” —— 

ast we found him one morn- 

tight in, and he has limped 

> on his poor feet.” 

* Oh, but 
laughing 


“ Take 


+1 rohative 
approbDative, 
rr 


I won’t freeze in,” she said, 


You 


delicately 


care, Emmy! are sen- 


Sitive, 


organiz- 


ed; your whole nature inclines you to 


give way and yield to the nature of those 
ne little lone duck such 
warm-l! light- 


hearted, cannot keep a whole pond from 


around 
as you, 


you. 


howeve ylooded, 


freezing. hile you have any influ- 
ence, nu e it all to 


cet John 


surroundings, 


where 


Oh, you knov I yuilding our 
1 1 * 
house : NOUSEKEEC] ing 


soon. 

‘Where? Close by, under the very 
guns of this fortress, where all your 
1] 


housekeeping, all your manage- 


subject to daily ins] eC- 


1amma never interferes, never 
nless | 


he influences ; 


ask adv ice.” 
lives, 


and while she 


is there ; 


r home is within 

ell will be on 
hildren, if you 
will constrain, 


rule y your ip your 
hildren.” 
“Oh, no! ver! never! I 


could ! God 


never 
should 
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little child, I will not let 
it grow up in these hateful ways!” 

‘Then, Emmy, 
still, but real friction 
of your life-power, from the silent grat- 


give me a dear 
there will be a con- 
stant, undefined, 
ing of your wishes and feelings on the 
cold, positive millstone of their opinion ; 
it will be a life-battle with a quiet, in- 
visible, pervading spirit, who will never 
show himself in fair fight, but who will 
be around you in the very air you breathe, 
at your pillow when you lie down and 
when you rise. There is so much in 
these friends of yours noble, wise, se- 


verely good,—their aims are so high, 

their efficiency so great, their virtues so 
many,—that they will act upon you with 
the 
drawing, insensibly constraining you in- 


to their moulds. 


force of a conscience, subduing, 


They a stronger 
wills, stronger natures than yours ; and 
between the two forces of your own 
nature and theirs you will be always 
oscillating, so that you will never show 
what you can do, working either in your 


own way or yet in theirs: your life will 
be a failure.” 
“ Oh, 


me? 


Chris, why do you discourage 
‘I am trying tonic tre 
I am showing 


atment, Emily ; 
you a real danger ; 
you to 


lam 


rousing flee from it. John is 


there is no reason 


} 


making money fast; 
: : 
l hould always ret 


nain buried in 
luen > 
constantly, — to 
take you to 
not 


why 


he s 


his town. Use your inf as they 


do, —daily, hourly, pre- 
him to 
Do 


not 


dispose another 


sphere. always shrink and 
yield d; do and assimilate 


conceal 
and vontr- 


and endeavor to persuade hin 
self that you are hap 


do not put the 
all; d 


his apses daily and 


very best face to him on it do not 
tolerate 


ia . 
ly into his 


hour- 
cold, 
manner; ant n’t lay 


inex} ressive 
aside your ow 
little impulsive, outspoken ways. Re 
own nature, and assert it; 


him, argue 


Spect you 
woo with him; use al 
woman’s weaj him f 

falling back into the old Castle Doubt- 


ing where he lived till you let him out. 


ons to keep 


Dispute your mother’s hateful dogma, 
that to be taken for granted 
without daily proof between lovers ; cry 


love is 
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down latent caloric in the market; in- 
sist that the mere fact of being a wife 
is not enough, — that the words spoken 
once, years ago, are not énough, — that 
love needs new leaves every summer of 
life, as much as your elm-trees, and new 
branches to grow broader and wider, 
and new flowers at the root to cover 
the ground. 

“Oh, but I have heard that there is 
love than to be 


no surer way to lose 


exacting, and that it never comes fora 
woman’s reproaches.” 

“ All true as Gospel, Emmy. I am 
speaking of reproaches, or of un- 


reasonable self-asse1 


not 


tion, or of ill-tem- 


per, — you could not use any of these 
forces, if you would, you poor little 
ick! I am speaking now of the high- 
friends, the 
at of keep- 
1eir own nobleness, goo 


Thoughtless, instinc- 


luty we owe our no- 


, the most sacred, — t] 

Iness, pure 
] 

incorrupt. 


reasoning love and self-sacri- 
as many women long to be- 
husband and children, soil and 


very ol jects Ol the ir love. 
by self-sacrifice ; 


ou may grow saintly 


but do your husband and children grow 
saintly by accepting it without return ? 
I have seen a verse which says, — 


ne at w 


Is not this true of all unreasoning love 


and self-devotion? If we /e¢ our friend 
become cold and selfish and 

without a remonstrance, we 

lover, no true friend. Any good man 


learns to discri nate between 


soon 
the remonstrance that comes from a 


woman’s love to his soul, concern 


for his honor, her anxiet is moral 
and the 


her 


development, 


comes from own perso! wants. 


for lack 
of anything you can d ir husband 


It will be your own fault, 


relapses into these cold, undemonstra- 
tive habits which have robbed his life 


mucl and 


These dead, barren ways of 


of so beauty enjoyment. 
living are 
as unchristian as they are disagree- 
able ; and you, as a good little Chris- 
tian sworn to fight heroically under 


Christ’s banner, must make headway 


Chimney-Corner. 


[ April, 


against this sort of famuy Antichrist, 


though it comes with a show of supe- 


sanctity and self-sacrifice. Re- 


rior 
member, dear, that the Master’s family 
had its outward tokens of love as well 
as its inward life. The beloved leaned 
on His bosom; and the traitor could 
not have had a sign for his treachery, 
had there not been a daily kiss at meet- 
ing and parting with His children.” 
“T am glad you have said all this,” 


said Emily, “ because feel stron- 


ri 
now I 


ger for it. It does not now seem so self- 
ish for me to want what it is better for 
John to give. Yes, I must seek what 
will be best for him.” 

And so little 


track of self-sacrifice, 


one, put on the 
began to see her 
clearer, as n little women of 


Make 


assertion as on¢ 


way 
her sort do. hem look on self- 
form of martyrdom, 


and they will 


+ 


the shadow 


elms, much as if I 


under 


1y became moth- 
two fine, lovely boys, and waxed 
fainter; while with her 
physical decay came increasing need 


er ol 


dimmer and 
] 


of the rule in the household of mamma 
and sisters, who took her up energeti- 


cally on eagles’ wings, and kept her 
house, and managed her children: for 


lone when a woman hov- 


1er time between life and 


At las 


climate and atmosphere were too severe 


I out to John, that the 


for her become so dear to 
him, hem 1: and then they con- 
sented uch talked of 


and urged, ypposed by the 
parents, shor 

John bought a pret ottage in our 

neighbor! ’ ‘ought his wife 

; : 

change of 


and the effect of 


moral 


verified all my pre- 


dictions. é sar we had our own 
blooming, joyous, impulsive little Emily 
once more, — 
of energy, — looking to the ways of her 


household, — the merry companion of 
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her growing boys, — the blithe empress 
over took to 
genial sway as in the old happy days 
of courtship. 


her husband, who her 
The nightmare was past, 
and John was as joyous as any of us in 
his freedom. As 


emmy said, he was 


turned right side out for life; and we 
all admired the pattern. And that is 
the end of my story. 

And that 


is, that life consists of two parts, — Ea 


for the moral, — and 


now 


pression and Repression,— each of wh 
has its solemn duties. To love, joy, 
hope, faith, pity, belongs the duty of 


id all uncharitableness belongs 


to anger, envy, malice, re- 
Some very religious and moral peo- 


ple err by repression to both 
classes alike. They repress equally the 

love and of hatred, of pi 

Such forget one 

in the moral world as in the 
that repression lessens and 
is. Twice or thrice mowing will 

| off the sturdiest crop of weeds ; tl 
for want of expression. A 
on a limb will stop its grow- 
surgeon knows this, and puts 
around a tumor; 


ut a ! 


indage but 


we tight bandage about 


i 
rt and lungs, as some young la- 
j acquaintance do, — or ban- 
dage the feet, as they do in China? 
And 


ner facul 


what 


if we bandage a nobler in- 
and wrap dove in grave- 
clothes ? 
But again there are others, and their 
number is legion, — perhaps you and I, 


know 


who 


reader, may something of it in 


have an instinctive 
habit of repression in regard to all that 


is noblest 


ourselves 


highest within them, 
feel in their lower 
and more unworthy nature. 


they not 


It comes far easier to scold our 
id in an angry moment than 
we love, hon T, and esteem 


him in a kindly mood. Wrath and bit- 


terness speak themselves and 


¢o with 


their own force ; love is shame-faced, 


looks shyly out of the window, lingers 
long at the door-latch. 


How much freer utterance among 
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many good Christians have anger, con- 
tempt, and censoriousness, than tender- 
ness and love! J Aate is said loud and 


with all our force. J Jove is said with 


a hesitating voice and blushing cheek. 
In an angry mood we do an injury to 


a loving heart with good, strong, free 


emphasis; but we stammer and hang 


back when our diviner nature tells us 
to confess and ask pardon. Even when 


our heart is broken with repentance, 
we haggle and linger long before we 
"al 

** Throw away the worser part of it.” 
How many live a stingy and niggard- 
ly life in regard to their richest inward 
treasures! They live with those they 
love dearly, whom a few more words 


and deeds expressive of this love would 
make so much happier, richer, and bet- 
ter; and they cannot, will not, turn the 
key and give it 
their very souls really do love, esteem, 


out. People who in 
reverence, almost worship each other, 
live a barren, chilly life side by side, 
busy, anxious, preoccupied, letting their 
love go by as a matter of course, a last 
year’s growth, with no present buds and 
blossoms. 

Are there not sons and daughters who 
have parents living with them as angels 
unawares, — husbands and wives, broth- 
ers and sisters, in whom the material for 
a beautiful life lies locked away in un- 
fruitful silence, — who give time to ev- 
erything but the cultivation and expres- 
sion of mutual love ? 
they think, in 
they shall find 


leisure to enjoy each other, to stop and 


The time is coming, 


some far future, when 


rest side by side, to discover to each 
other these hidden treasures which lie 
idle and unused. 

Alas! time flies and death steals on, 
and we reiterate the complaint of one 
in Scripture, — “It came to pass, while 
thy servant was busy hither and thither, 
the man was gone.” 

The bitterest tears shed over graves 
are for words left unsaid and deeds left 
undone. “She never knew how I loved 
her.” “He never knew what he was to 


me.” “I always meant to make more 


did not know 


of our friendship.” “-I 
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what he was to me till he was gone.” 
Such words are the poisoned arrows 
which cruel Death shoots backward at 
us from the door of the sepulchre. 
How much more we might make of 
our family life, of our friendships, if ev- 
ery secret thought of love blossomed 
into a deed! We are not now speak- 
These 
may or may not be the best language 
of affection. 


ing merely of personal caresses. 


Many are endowed with 
a delicacy, a fastidiousness of physical 
organization, which shrinks away from 
too much of these, repelled and over- 
But and 
looks and little observances, thoughtful- 


powered. there are words 
nesses, watchful little attentions, which 
speak of love, which make it manifest, 
and there is scarce a family that might 
not be richer in heart-wealth for more 
of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that rela- 
tions must of course love each other be- 
cause they are relations. Love must be 
cultivated, and can be increased by ju- 
dicious culture, as wild fruits may double 


under the hand of a gar- 


lwindle and 


their bearing 
dener ; and love can « die 


out by neglect, as choice flower-seeds 
planted in poor soil dwindle and grow 
single. 

Two causes in our Anglo-Saxon na- 
ture prevent this easy faculty and flow 
of expression whic h strike one so } leas- 
antly in the Italian or the French life: 
the dread of flattery, and a constitu- 
tional shyness. 

“T perfectly longed to tell So-and-so 
how I admired her, the other day,” 
Miss X. 

* And why in the world 
tell her?” 

* Oh, 
know.” 

Now what is flattery ? 

Flattery is zzsincere p 
interested motives, not the sincere ut- 


Says 
did n’t you 


it would seem like flattery, you 


raise given from 
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terance to a friend of what we deem 
good and lovely in him. 

And so, for fear of flattering, these 
dreadfully sincere people go on side by 
side with those they love and admire, 
giving them all the time the impression 
of utter indifference. Parents 
afraid of exciting pride and vanity in 
their children by the expression of their 


are so 


love and approbation, that a child some- 


times goes sad and discouraged by 
their side, and learns with surprise, in 
some chance way, that they are proud 
and fond of him. There are times 
when the open expression of a father’s 
love would be worth more than church 
or sermon toa boy ; and his father can- 
not utter it, will not show it. 

The other thing that the 
utterances of love is the characteristic 
shyness of the Anglo-Saxon blood. Odd- 
ly enough, a race born of two demon- 
strative, out-spoken nations — the Ger- 
man and the French — has an habitual 


reserve that is like neither. 


represses 


There isa 
powerlessness of utterance in our blood 
that we should fight against, and strug- 
gle outward towards expression. We 
can educate ourselves to it, if we know 
and feel the necessity ; we can make it 
a Christian duty, not only to love, but to 
be loving, — not only to be true friends, 
We can 


make ourselves say the kind things that 


but to show ourselves friendly. 


rise in our hearts and tremble back on 
our lips, —do the gentle and helpful 
deeds which we long to do and shrink 
back from ; and, little by little, it will 
the love spoken will 
bring back the answer of love, — the 
kind deed will bring back a kind deed 
in return, — till the hearts in the family- 
circle, instead of being so many frozen, 
icy islands, shall be full of warm airs 


grow easier, - 


and echoing bird-voices answering back 
and forth with a constant melody of 
love. 
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MR. HOSEA BIGLOW TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


| EAR SIR,— Your letter come to han’, 
Requestin’ me to please be funny ; 

But I a’n’t made upon a plan 
Thet knows wut ’s comin’, gall or honey: 

Ther’ ’s times the world doos look so queer, 
Odd fancies come afore I call ’em; 

An’ then agin, for half a year, 


No preacher ’thout a call ’s more solemn. 


You ’re ’n want o’ sunthin’ light an’ cute, 
Rattlin’ an’ shrewd an’ kin’ o’ jingleish, 
An’ wish, pervidin’ it ’ould suit, 


I *’d take an’ citify my English. 
led, ef I please, aoe 
kin’, no, I thankee ; 


I ken write long-tai 
But when I ’m jo 
i I know it, my idees 


1elter-skelter into Yankee. 


Sence I begun to scribble rhyme, 
ye wut, ha’n’t ben foolin’ ; 
The parson’s books, life, death, an’ time 
Hev took some trouble with my schoolin’ ; 
w th’ airth don’t git put out with me, 
Thet love her ’z though she wuz a woman; 


Why, th’ a’n’t a bird upon the tree 
But half forgives my bein’ human. 
An’ yit I love th’ unhighschooled way 
OY farmers hed when I wuz younger; 
Their talk wuz meatier, an’ ’ould stay, 
While book-froth seems to whet your hunger, 
For puttin’ in a downright lick 
: ae 


’Twixt Humbug’s eyes, ther’ ’s few can match it, 


} 


An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 


Ez stret-grained hickory doos a hatchet. 


1 


For Natur’ won’t put up with gul 
. 


- oy 
in’ ; 


But when I can’t, I can’t, thet ’s all 
| 


Idees you hev to shove an’ haul 
Like a druv pig a’n’t wuth a mullein ; 
ive thoughts a’n’t sent for; thru all rifts 
©’ sense they pour an’ resh ye onwards, 

ike rivers when south-lyin’ drifts 


Feel thet the airth is wheelin’ sunwards. 
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Time wuz, the rhymes come crowdin’ thick 
Ez office-seekers arter lection, 
An’ into ary place 


‘ould stick 
Without no bother nor objection ; 

But sence the war my thoughts hang back 
Ez though I 


— 


wanted to enlist ’em, 
An’ substitutes, — wal, ¢Aey don’t lack, 


But then they ’ll slope afore you ’ve mist ’em. 


Nothin’ don’t seem like wut it wuz; 
I can’t see wut there is to hinder, 
An’ yit my brains jes’ go buzz, buzz 
An y J g ’ 
Like bumblebees agin a winder ; 
g 


’Fore these times come, in all airth’s row, 
Ther’ wuz one quiet place, my head in 
1€ ’ x 
Where I « 


think, — but now 
It ’s all « 


yne teeter, hopin’, dreadin’. 


some clear-blown night, 


grow numb an’ number, 
snow-crust white, 
light into summer ; 
oon, an’ swell by swell 
pasturs silvers dimmer 

e thet strives to tell 


t 
} y y : +¢ himm 
heavenward in its shimmer. 


sech things 
bees o’ clover, 
in’ springs, 
"em over ; 
I al es on knee, 
l ez eyes oO” pastur’d cattle, 
be so, seem to me 
more with thoughts o’ battle. 
out by spells I try; 
’ keeps her spin-wheel goin’, 
} stiff an’ dry 
clover arter mowin’ ; 
. keepin’ on the same, 
‘almer than clock-work, an’ not carin’, 
An’ findin’ n 


n’ nary thing to blame, 
Is wus than ef she took to swearin’. 


Snow-flakes come whisperin’ on the pane 
The charm makes blazin’ logs so pleasant, 
But I can’t hark to wut they ’re say’n’, 
With Grant or Sherman ollers present ; 
The chimbleys shudder in the gale, 

Thet lulls, then suddin takes to flappin’ 
Like a shot hawk, but all’s ez stale 


To me ez so much sperit-rappin’. 





Hi Séa Biglow lo the L 


talk r of the Atlantic Monthly. 


ler the yaller-pines I house, 


W her 


I 


4 


1 sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented, — 
’way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring for meetin’, 
The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow, 


Further an’ further South retreatin’, 


Or up the slippery knob I strain 
\n’ see a hunderd hills like islan’s 
ir blue woods in broken chain 
sea o’ snowy silence ; 
nokes, sweetes’ sight on airth, 
ru the winter air a-shrinkin’, 
’ sad, an’ roun’ the hearth 
Uf em] 


pty places set me thinkin’. 


Beaver roars hoarse with meltin’ snows, 
y tles di’mon’s from his gr 
snatched away my 
ilms or satires ran 
ll the rest thet once 
blood to country-dances, 
coin’ more ’n a dunce 
ha’n’t no use for dreams an’ fancies. 


at-tat-tattle thru the street 

the drummers makin’ riot, 

t thinkin’ o’ the feet 

follered once an’ now are qui 

feet ez snowdrops innercent, 
het never knowed the paths o’ Sa 

Whose comin’ step ther’ ’s ears thet won’t, 


No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 


Why, ha’n’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Did n’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
ree likely lads ez wal could 


] be, 
Handsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 
set an’ look into the blaze 

Whose natur’, jes’ like their’n, keeps climbin’, 
=z long ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 


An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 


Wut ’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
ppin’ with fire the bolt of men 


Ti 


Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 
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°T a’n’t right to hev the young go fust, 


All throbbin’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 


Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 


To try an’ make b’lieve fill their places: 


Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 


Ther’ ’s 


An’ 


gaps our lives can’t never fay in, 
thet world seems so fur from this 


Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in! 


My eyes cloud up for rain; my mouth 


Will take to 


twitchin’ roun’ the corners; 


I pity mothers, tu, down South, 


For all they sot 


among the scorners : 


I ‘d sooner take my chance to stan’ 


At Jedgment where your meanest slave is, 


| } 


Than at 
Ez drippin’ 
not like 


For honor lost an’ de 


Come, Peace ! 


God’s bar hol’ up a han’ 
red ez your’n, Jeff Davis! 


a mourner bowed 
ar ones wasted, 


But proud, to meet a people proud, 
With eyes thet tell o’ triumph tasted! 


Come, with han’ grippin’ 


An’ step thet proves ye 


on the 


Victory’ 


as 
1 
hilt, 

‘ 


s daughter! 


Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 


Like shipwrecked 


Come, while 
Of a gret insti 
An’ knows thet 


het tarries long in 


Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, 


yr 
| their 


fair 


men’s on raf’s fo 


hans’ o’ 


water ! 


ur country feels the lift 
shoutin’ forwards, 


freedom a’n’t a gift 


cowards ! 

, 
when 
1 


cross with lips thet quivered, 


wages for brave men, 


A nation saved, a race delivered! 


“IF MASSA PUT 
“7 ‘HE record of any one American 

who has grown up in the nurture 
of Abolitionism has but little value by it- 
self considered ; but as a representative 
experience, capable of explaining all 


enthusiasms for liberty which have cre- 
ated “fanatics ” and martyrs in our time, 
let me recall how I myself came to hate 
Slavery. 


The training began while I was a babe 
The training began while I y bal 


GUNS 


INTO OUR HAN’S.” 


unborn. A few months before I saw the 
light, my father, mother, and sister were 
driven from their house in New York 
by a furious mob. When they came 
their home was quiet 


cautiously back, 
} 


as a fortress the day after it has been 
blown up. The front-parlor was full of 
paving-stones ; the carpets were cut to 
pieces ; the pictures, the furniture, and 


the chandelier lay in one common wreck; 
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and the walls were covered 


tions of min 
the mantel 
“ Rascal’; 
tionist.” 
ing of their 
Rose 
had in tl 


he 


} 
nome 


Among the earli 


tol ld m<é 


in in 


mmon way 


° 1 
tion Of a iect 


coul d | 
Is al 


ir and 


7 
i 
by the hour 


to 

the coal 
was Isid 
from Sn 
entious 
to say tha at 


I held t 


We « 
several others who rejoiced in 
Street, sz 
1e world that could 


or ornameé 


in the 


gled insult and glory. 
piece 
over 
Lic 


} 
ot 
Foods. 


“Tf Massa put Guns into our Hans.” 


with inscrip- 
Over 
vareoaled 
Aboli- 


as 


had been ch 


( 


the pier-table, “ 
l 


not fare as badly 


the spoil- 
Mr. 


Tappan, in 


iw a bonfire made of all 


{ 


Railroad. 


lue 


a tne 


hristian 


make a 
nt it. 


: 1ich were 


~ ut 
iest stories wi 


nursery, I recollect the 
it Turner, — how Love- 


in light, was sent quite 
»f human pelting,—and 
1 Toussaint did, with 
pirit 


suffer- 


1 the whitest s 
As to minor 
> 4 f fk 


witl 


: tne T ehnasia 
reecom, i shouid 
mict have tert 1 ] 
must Nave entertained 
} 1 l r ] 
nouse large ly, 


our 
I find it 


since 
hard to rid my- 
ive impression 
testif yin 

) a small country-town 
n with ol lete 


»S< eggs, 


audience 
at my 
honors of it Ova- 
earned 
tunc- 
ngland 
Ket-a 
Pita 
-al min ledness 
t I knew had 


>i ion 


Cars old 
about 
an 
pee pro- 


were the sa and 


me, 
always ha 
speak Greek. 
d for going dov 
—— or 
enind Oid no 


] 


where the Cars came 


casually saw 


that I 
ut regre tted 
ether he 


not 


ame 


His n 


to protec t him 


» meat-safe. 


r, being a consci- 
him into a liberty 


ime 


was John Peterson. 


bowl which served 


for 


595 
feel a sort of semi- 
ohn Peterson. I have 


font. To this day 
accountability for J 
asked after him every time I have cross- 
ed the Suspension Bridge since I grew 
that baptismal bowl I 
ler. 


In holding 
I am, 


up. 
his godfatl 
than 


size I was a very 


suppose 
Half 


and 


in a sense, 


a godfather is better none, 


spite Of 


my 

earnest one. 

godchildren for whom 
i to 


There are few 
renounce 
han hee, brave John 


sins 

son! 
John Peterson had been baptized 
that, but an in 

to 


All down his bac 


fore. No sprink 
i ! He had strip to show 
it to us. k were 
in which my father might lay his finger ; 


h healed with 
small, 
made | 


a Virgini 


the tee th of his | blood- 


LA « 
i ] coulda | 
[he former were ry 
irons 


latter by 


When Is 


d; and my father might have « 


and branding 


the 


Ol 
er, — 
aw that black back, I 


unas. 
} 
nosen 


place to baptize in, even as John 
| AZnon there was 


“ because 
water there.” 

with us three four 
1 then got moody. -N 


stayed 


- 
Oo! 


n 
anc 


twitted him as a rt 


town 
strong ll 


never tired of doing us service 
rec eageerred 


rand 
few pl 
l-won freedom be less imperilled 


r, porter, er 


} 
COOK, In 


asion, laces could his 
At last the secret of his 
out. He burst 


as he stood with the 


han with us. 
lancholy came into 
ne morn ing, 


. . 
sned 


boots at the door of my 
S study, and sobbed, — 
Massa, to go an’ 

ye r gal ’n’ om] cy, Ti 


got go 
little | ye aone 
dead afore de yeah ’s out!” 
ways, a woman in the case! 
been his own case, | think I 


know my father well enough to believe 
that he w 
for 

thoug 
But | 


to counsel moderation, 


| have started directly South 
gal ’n’ 


to face - 


little Pompey,” 
a frowning world. 
his rd 


and his 


eing John’s counsellor, was 


duty to 
put before him the immense improbabil- 
ity of | a second passage 


° — 
is ever Making 
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of the Red Sea, if he now returned. If 
he were caught and whipped to death, 
of what benefit could he be to his wife 


Why not stay North and 


and child? 


buy them? 

But the marital and the parental are 
also the automatic and the immediate. 
Reason with love! As well with orange- 
boughs for bearing orange-buds, or wa- 
ter upon its boiling-point ! When John’s 
earnestness made my father realize that 
this is the truth, he gave John all the 
available funds in the underground till, 
and started him off at six in the morn- 
ing. I 


and felt that my luck was down on 1 


was not awake when he went, 
I never should see that hole where the 
black came up. 

the Care-Tal 
Ravens had under His sole 


brave 


For six months 
keepi 
head as black as theirs, and a 
heart like that of the pious negro, who, 


thus 


re- 


in a Southern revival-hy 


(The most Southern slaves, who had 


never travelled and seen snow, found 
greater reality in the image of “ cotton 
wool,” and used to sing the hymn with 
that variation.) At the end of that time, 
contrary to our most sanguine expecta- 
eared. Nor 


John Peterson alone, for when he 


tions, John Peterson ap} 
rang 
our door-bell he put into the arms of a 
nice-looking mulatto woman of thirty a 
little youngster about two years old. 
A new servant, with some trepida- 
tion, showed “ Massa’s” 


them up to 


study. We had weeded John’s dialect 
of that word before he went away, but 
he had been six months since then in 
He stood at the 
My father stopped 


a servile atmosphere. 
open study - door. 
shaving, and let the lather dry on his 
face, as he shielded with his hand the 
eyes he in vain tried to believe. Yes, 
veritably, John Peterson! 

But John Peterson could not speak. 
He choked visibly ; and then, pointing 
to the two beside him, blurted out, — 

“Ts done did it, Massa!” and broke 
entirely down. 


. wt . ° — 
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Again it was Enon generally, and 
there was more baptizing done. 


} 


march somewhat 


He had crossed 


John had made a 
like Sherman’s. the 
entire States of Virginia and Maryland, 
carrying two non-combatants, and no 
weapon of his own but a knife, — subsist- 
ing his army on the enemy all the way, 
— using negro guides freely, but never 
them back to their masters, — 


sending 


and terminating his brilliant campaign 
with an act of bold, unconstitutional 
confiscation. He could n’t have found 
a Chief-J the world to u 


him in it at that time. 


istice in phold 
Hiding by day and walking 
with his boy strapped to his bz " 
his wife by his side, he had come within 
thirty miles of the Maryland line, when 
one night the full moon flashed its Ju- 
das lantern full upon him, and, being in 
the high-road, he naturally enough “ tuk 
a scar’.” Freedom only thirty miles off, 
— that vast territory behind him, three 


times traversed for her dear sake and 
Love’s, —a slave-owner’s stable close 
by,—a wife and a baby crouching in 
the thicket, — God above saying, “* The 
No 


in the world could have 


e 
that man. 


laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
Chief-Justic 
convinced 
With an inspired touch,—the ‘actus 
eruditus of a bitter memory and a glo- 


rious hope,—John felt for and found 


the 
him, led him out withou 


best horse in the stable, saddled 
awakening a 
soul, and, mounting, took his wife be- 
fore him with the baby in her arms. A 
pack of deerhounds came snuffing about 
him as he rode off; but, for a wonder, 
they never howled. 

“Oh, Massa!” said John, “when I 
see dat, 1 knowed we was safe anyhow. 
Dat 


dogs was jus’ de same as Him dat shut 


Lor’ dat stop de moufs of dem 
de moufs of de lions in Dannelindelines- 
den.” (1 write itas he pronounced it. 
I think he thought it was a place in the 
Holy Land.) “ When | knowed dat was 
de same Lor’, an’ He come down dar 
to help me, I rode along jus’ as quiet as 
little Pompey dar, an’ neber feared no 
moon.” 

When he reached the Pennsylvania 
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border he turned back the 


horse, and 
} 
A 


“oe 
proceeade a on 


where as 


his way through a lanc 
yet there was no Fugitive- 
Slave Law, and those who sought to ob- 
struct the progress of the negro-hunter 
were, as they ever have been, many. 


After that I got by accident into a 
Northern school with Southern Jrinci- 
pals. 

fEsthetically it was a good school. 
We wore kid gloves when we went to 
meeting, and sat in a gallery like a sort 
of steamer over the boiler, in which dea- 
cons and other large good people were 
stewing, through long, hot Sunday after- 
noons. If we went to sleep, or ate cloves 
not to go to sleep, we were punched in 
the back with a real gold-headed cane. 
The cane we 


had be 


felt proud of, because it 
resented by the boys, and it 
was ual compliment to us to see 


that cane go down the street with our 


principal after it; but nothing could 


have exceeded our mortification at be- 
ing punched with it in full sight of the 
girls’-school gallery opposite, we having 


our kid ves on at the time, and in 


some instances coats with tails, like 


men. 
When I say 


I do not mean to indicate their nativity ; 


“ Southern ” principals, 


no Southerner ever taught 


for I suppose 
a Northerner anything until Bull Run, 
when the lesson was, not fo despise one’s 
enemy, but to beat him. Nor do I in- 
tend to call thenr pro-slavery men in 
the obnoxious sense. Like many good 
men of the they depended large- 
ly on Southern patronage, and opposed 
all discussion of what they called “ po- 
litical differences.” At that day, in most 
famous schools, “ Liberty” used to be 
cut out of a boy’s composition, if it 
more than an exhibi- 

the 
} 


ele and the banner in the immediate 


meant anything 
tion-day splurge with reference to 
ea 
context 

Among the large crowd of young 
Southerners sent to this school, I began 
preaching emancipation in my pinafore. 
Mounted upon a window-seat in an al- 
cove of the great play-hall, I passed re- 


cess after recess in haranguing a multi- 
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tude upon the subject of Freedom, with 
as little success as most apostles, and 
with only less than their crown of mar- 
tyrdom, because, though small boys are 
more malicious than men, they cannot 
hit so hard. 

On one occasion, brought to bay by 
but 
made a good friend. A little Southerner 


a sophism, I answered unwisely, 
(as often since a large one) turned on 
me fiercely and said, — 

“ Would you marry a nigger ?” 

Resolved to die by my premises, I 
gave a great gulp and said, — 

“Ves !’ 

Of course one general shout of deris- 
Noth- 
ing but the ringing of the bell prevent- 


ion ascended from the throng. 


ed me from accepting on the spot the 
challenge to a fist-fight of a boy whom 
Lee has since cashiered from his colo- 
nelcy for selling the commissions in 
his regiment. After school I was taken 
in hand by a gentleman, then one of 
our belles-lettres teachers, but now a 
well-known and eloquent divine in New 
York city, who for the first time showed 
me how to beat an antagonist by avoid- 
ing his deductions. 

“Tell G. next time,” the 
present Rev. Dr. W., “that, if you saw 


said 


the 
a poor beggar-woman dying of cold and 
hunger, you would do all in your power 
> I 
to help her, though you might be far 
enough from wanting to marry her.” 
How many a mon-seguitur of people 


this simple little formula of Dr. W.’s 


who did n’t sit in the boys’ gallery has 
helped me to shed aside since then! 


Just after the John Brown raid, I 
Florida. I the 
State from the first of January till the 
first week, of the May following. I 
found there the climate of Utopia, the 


went to remained in 


scenery of Paradise, and the social sys- 
tem of Hell. 

I am inclined to think that the author 
of the pamphlet which last spring ad- 
vocated amalgamation was a Floridian. 
The most open relations of concuvinage 
existed between white chevaliers and 
black servants in the town of Jackson- 


ville. I was not surprised at the fact, 
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but was surprised at its openness. The 
particular friend of one family belonging 
to the cream of Florida society was a 
gentleman in thriving business who had 
for his mistress the waiting-maid of the 
daughters. He used to sit composedly 
with the young ladies of an evening, — 
one of them playing on the piano to 
him, the other smiling upon him over 
a bouquet, — while the woman he had 
afflicted with the burdens, without giv- 
ing her the blessings, of marriage, came 
in curtsying humbly with a tea-tray. 
Everybody understood the relation per- 
fectly ; but not even the pious shrug- 
ged their shoulders or seemed to care. 
One day, a lank Virginian, wintering 
South in the same hotel with myself, 
began pitching into me on the subject 
I called 
to me a pretty little boy with the faint- 


of “ Northern amalgamators.” 
umber in his skin, and 
to the lank Virginian with- 
he lank Virginian under- 


est tinge of 
pointed hin 
out a word. 
stood the answer, and sat down to read 
Soul. 


slave-labor growth in metay 


Bledsoe on the Bledsoe, as a 
hysics, (in- 
deed, the only Southern 


net ysician, 
except Governor Wise.) is muck 
coddled at the South. 


that he proves the divine right of Sla- 


if we 
| belie ve, be sides, 


very @ priori. 


“ Everlasting Me,” he must be 


If he begins with the 
just the 
kind of reading for a slave aristocrat. 

yuth- 


I 
I 


It is very amusing to hear the 
erners talk of 
often heard 


arming their slaves. 
Florida. 


have read such Richmond Congress de- 


them do it in 


bates as have 
jec t. 


transpired upon the sub- 
I do not believe that any impor- 
tant steps will be taken in the matter. 
I have known a master mad with fear, 
when he saw an old gun-stock protrud 
ing from beneath one of those dog-h 

of straw and sacking called 

the negro-quarters. | 
had been thrown aw: yh 
no barrel attached to it, and was } 

up by a colored boy who had a passi 
the 


for carving, hardly prevente: 


l 
from giving the innocent autl 
fright a round “ nine-and-t 


I was in Florida, a peculiar set of marks, 
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like the technical “blaze,” were found 
on certain trees in that and the adjoin- 
ing State westward. 
alive in an instant. 


rials and meetings. 


The | eople were 

There were edito- 
The Southern heart 
was fired, and fired off. There was ev- 
ery indication of a negro uprising, and 
those marks pointed 
various rendezvous. 


the way to the 
When they were 
discovered to be the work of some in- 
significant rodent, who had put himself 
on bark-tonic to a degree which had 
never chanced to be observed before, 
nobody seemed ashamed, for everybody 
said, — “ Well, it was best to be on the 
safe side; the thing might have hap- 
pened just as well as not.” I do not 
believe that one thinking Southern man 
(if any such there be in the closing 
hours of a desperate conspiracy) has 
any more idea of arming his negroes 
than of translating San Domingo to the 
like 


to see the negroes whom I knew most 


threshold of his home. I should 
thoroughly intrusted with blockade-run 
rifles, just by way of experiment. Let 
me recall a couple of these acquaint- 
ances. 

The St. John’s River is one of the 
most picturesque and beautiful streams 
in the world. Its | 
er than fifty 
abrupt precipiges ; t 
about it Is tertiary 


terrace ; but its ‘first eighty miles from 


luffs never rise high- 


or sixty feet; it has no 
he whole formation 
and drift or modern 


its mouth are broad As a bay of the sea, 


and its narrow upper course above Pi- 


a 


latka, where current supersedes tide, is 
| 
l 


one dream of Eden, — an infinitely 
h myriads 
of beautiful wild-birds, d 1 
} 


f | 
hes Of Oak, Magnolia 


tortuous avenue, peopled wit 
; over- 
, and 
that 


sort 


hanging branc 
cypress, draped with the 
) 


moss 


tones down those solitudes into a 


li 
of day-moonlight, and, in the greatest 
with this, festooned by 
lusters of odorous yellow 


contrast 
lavish 


] 


mine and l 


many-hued morning-glory 

the latter making a pillar heavy with 
triumphal wreaths of every old stump 
along the plashy brink, —the former 
swinging from tree-top to tree-top to 


4 


knit the whole tropic wilderness into 
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a tangle of emerald chains, drooping 
lamps of golden fire, and censers of be- 
wildering fragrance. 

To the hunting, fishing, and explora- 
tion of such a river I was never sorry 
that I had brought my own boat. It was 
one of the chefs-d@auvres of my old 
schoolmate Ingersoll,—a_ copper-fast- 
ened, clinker-built pleasure-boat, pull- 
ing two pairs of sculls, fifteen feet long, 
comfortably accommodating six per- 
sons, and adorned by the builder with 
a complimentary blue and gilt back- 
board of mahogany and a pair of pre- 
sentation tiller-ropes twisted from white 
and crimson silk. 

In this boat I and the companion of 
my exile took much comfort. When 
we intended only a short row, — some 
trifle of 
ways pulled for ourselves ; but on long 
tours, where the -faculties of observa- 
tion would have been impaired by the 
fatigue of action, we employed as our 
oarsman a black man whom I shall call 
Sol Cutter,—not knowing on which 
side of the lines he may be at present. 


twelve miles, — we al- 


ten or 


Sol, when we first discovered him, 
was hovering around the Jacksonville 
wharves, looking for a job. It 
novel to see that kind of thing in the 
South, that I asked him if he was a 
He replied, that he was the 


is so 


free negro. 
1 gentleman who allowed him 
He said “allowed” ; 
suspect that the truer, though 


slave of 
to buy his time. 
but I 
less delicate, way of putting it would 
have been to say “obliged” him to, for 
the sake of a living. Sol’s 
Cutter” had remaining to him none 
of the paternal acres; and it never 
having occurred to him, that, when 
lands and houses all are spent, then 
learning is most excellent, he possessed 
none of that ows which would have 
enabled a Northern man to outfiank 
embarrassments by directing his forces 
into new channels. Having worked a 
plantation, when he had no longer any 
plantation to work he was compelled 
to send hig negroes into the street to 
earn an eleémosynary living for him. 
This was no obloquy. How many such 
men has every Southern traveller seen, 


“ Mossa 
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—*“sons of the first South Carolina 
families,” — parodying the Caryatides 
against the sunny wall of some low 
grog-shop during a whole winter after- 
noon, — their eyes listless, their hands 
in their pockets, their legs outstretched, 
their backs bent, their conversation a 
languid mixture of Cracker dialect and 
overseer slang, their negroes’ earnings 


running down their throats at intervals, 
: 


as they change their outside for a tem- 
porary inside position, —and all the 
well-dressed citizens addressing them 
cheerfully as ‘* Colonel” and “ Major,” 
without a blush of shame, as they go 
by! Goldwin Smith was right in point- 
ing at such men as one of the former 
palliations for the social invectives of 
the foreign tourist, — though any such 
tourist with brains need not have mis- 
taken them for sample Americans, hav- 
ing already been in Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. The trouble is, that 
foreign tourists, as a rule, do wot have 
brains. At any rate, they may say to 
us, as Artemus Ward of his gifts of 
eloquence, — “I ave them, but — I 
have n’t got them with me.” 

Sol Cutter paid his master eight dol- 
lars a week. As he had to keep him- 
self out of his remainder earnings, he 
was naturally more enterpris than 
most slaves ; and I| took a fancy to him 
immediately. From the day | 


ing 


found 
him, he always went out with me on 
my long rows. 

The middle of a river six miles wide 
is the safest place that can be found at 
the South for insurrectionary conver- 
sation. Even there I used to wonder 
whether the Southerners had not given 
secret-service money to the alligators 
who occasionally stuck their knobby 
noses above the flood to scent 
colloquies. 


our 


Sol was pulling away steadily, having 
“ got his second wind” at the end of 
the first mile. I was sitting with tiller- 
ropes in hand, and studying his strong- 
featured, but utterly expressionless face, 
with deep curiosity. His face was one 
over which the hot roller of a great ag- 
ony has passed, smoothing out all its 
meaning. 
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“So your master sells you your 
time ?” 

“ ¥es, (Always “ JZossa,” 
“ Massa,” so far South as this.) 

“ Do you support your wife and chil- 
dren as well as yourself?” 

A convulsive gulp on the part of Sol, 
but no reply. 


Mossa.” 


never 


“ Have you never been married ?” 

“ Yes, Mossa.” 

“Is your wife dead ?” 

“T hope so, —to de good God, I hope 
so, Mossa h- 

Sol leaned forward on his oars and 


stopped rowing. He panted, he gnashed 
mouth, and 


when I thought he must be an epileptic, 


his teeth, he frothed at the 


he lifted himself up with 
shudder, and turning on me a face stern 


as Cate y’s. — 


one strong 


shall I see 


“ Nebber, uebber, NEBBER, 


r chil’ 


agin!” 
I then said openly that I was an 
Abolitionist, —that I believed in every 


man’s right to freedom, —and that, as 
to the 
might tell me 


thereupon did, and which was afterward 


} 


safest friend in the world, he 


his story,— which he 
abundantly corroborated by pro-slavery 
testimony on shore. 

“ Mossa Cutter ” 
South ¢ 


had fallen heir in 


‘arolina to a 


] 


plantation 
At the age 
of twenty-five he sold out the former 
and emigrated to Florida with the latter. 
The price of the plantation rapidly dis- 


| 
good 


and thirty likely “ niggers.” 


appeared at horse-races, poker-parties, 
If Mossa 


Cutter speculated, he was always un- 


cock-fights, and rum-shops. 


successful, because he was always hot- 
headed and always drunk. 
In process of time “debts of honor’ 


’ 


and f’s hammer had dissipat- 


tire clientage of blacks, with 

tion of Sol, a pretty yellow 

ith a nice baby, 
respectively Sol’s wife and child, and a 
h n ’ boy of 


who was Mossa Cutter’s body-servant. 
Sol cam 


who were 


some .quadroon seventeen, 
to the quarters one night 
and fi 
were on thetr-way to Tallahassee in a 


cofi: 


uacden 


yund his wife and child gone. They 


which had been made up as a 


specylation on the cheerful 
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Bourse of Jacksonville. Four doors 
away Mossa Cutter could be seen be- 
tween the flaunting red curtains of a 
bar-room window, drinking Sol’s heart’s 
blood at sixpence the tumblerful. 

Sol, I hear they are going to put an 
English musket in your hands ! 

Sol fell paralyzed to the ground. A 
moment after, he was up on his feet 
again, and, without thought of nine 
o’clock, pass, patrol, or whipping-house, 
rushing on the road likely to be taken by 
chain-gangs to Tallahassee. He reach- 
ed the “ Piny Woods” timber on the 
outskirts of the town. No one had no- 
ticed him, and he struck madly through 
the sand that floors those forests, know- 
ing no weariness, for his heart-strings 


pulled that way. He travelled all night 
without overtaking them ; but just as 
the first gray dawn glimmered between 
the piny plumes behind him, he heard 
the coarse shout of drivers close ahead, 
and found himself by the fence of a 
had huddled 

It was 


log-hut where the gan 


g 
down for its short sleep. now 
light enough to travel, and the drivers 
were “ up their human cattle. 
Sol rushed to his wife and baby. As 


the man and woman clasped each other 


geeing 


in frantic caress, the driver came up, 


and, kicking them, bade them with an 
oath-to have done. 

“ Whose nigger are you ?” (to Sol.) 

“TI belong to Mossa Cutter. I ’s 
come to be taken along.” 

“Did he send you?” 

“He did so, Sah. He tol’ me par- 
tic’lar. I done run hard to catch up 
wid you gemplemen, Mossa. 
Cutter he sell me to-day to be sol’ in 
de same lot wid Nancy.” 

The drivers went aside and talked for 
a while, then took him on with them, 
Sol and 
Nancy’s and 


Mossa 


and, for a wonder, did sell 
Nancy in the same lot. 

1 | 1ad one good use to 
Sol, for it ke pt Mossa Cutter for a week 


too drunk to know of his loss or care 


price 


the baby's 


for his recovery. 

Sol 
laundress, of a gentleman residing at 
the capital. Their master had the hap- 


py eccentricity of 


was the coachman, Nancy the 


getting more amiable 
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with every rum-toddy ; and as he never 
for any length of time discontinued rum- 
the days of Sol and Nancy at 
Judge Q.’s were halcyon. 


They had not counted on one of the 


toddies, 


drivers going back to Jacksonville, meet- 
ing Mossa Cutter over his libations, and 
confidentially confessing to him, — 

‘I tuk a likely boy o’ yourn over to 
Tallahassee in that gang month afore 
last.” ; ; 

Sol, if they had put a British gun 
in your hands ¢hen / 

Mossa Cutter swooped down on them 
in the midst of their happiness, — re- 
fused to let Judge Q. ransom Sol at 
twice his value,—and tore him from 
1 child. 
to Jacksonvill 


death, 


his wife ar Returning with him 
», he beat him almost to 
after which, he sent him out on 
the wharves to earn their common living. 

A few ni 
Mossa Cut 


a potu. 


hts after the return of Sol, 


~ 
t 
te 


came home with waza 


. 
His handsome quadroon body- 


servant was sitting up for him. Mossa 


Cutter said to him, — 
the sideboard - keys, — 
decanter of brandy.” 
boy replied, - 


it, dear Mossa! you surely 


iis, his master, damning him 
‘saucy, disobedient nig; 
his bowie-knife and 


frightful 


sr,” drew 

inflicted on him a 
wound the 
h he died next day. 


brought in 


abdomen, 


A Jack- 


across 
from whi 
sonville jury 

2 on ] 

That might have been another good 
occasion to hand Sol a musket! 

Not having any, he remained in the 
proud and notorious position of “ Mossa 
Cutter’s Larst Niggah.” 

art of Florida (obvious 

ill show themselves for leav- 

finite) I enjoyed the acquaint- 
» Southern gentlemen, — gen- 


wever, of widely different 

was a general, a lawyer, a 

kard, and white; the other 

ly-servant, a menial, an edu- 
fine man-of-t 


nners, and black. 


usiness, a Sir 


The 
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two had been brought up together, the 
black having been given to the white 
gentleman during the latter’s second 
year. “They had played marbles in 
the same hole,” the General said. I 
know that Jim was unceasing in his at- 
tentions to his master, and that his mas- 
ter could not have lived without them. 
A sort of attachment of fidelity certain- 
ly did exist on Jim’s side ; and the most 
selfish man must feel an attachment of 
need for the servant who could manage 
his bank-account and superintend his 
entire interests much more successfully 
than himself,—who could tend him with- 
out complaint through a week’s sleep- 
lessness, when he had the horrors,—who 
was in fact, to all intents and purposes, 
his own only responsible manifestation 
to the world. 

Jim’s wife was dead, but had left him 
two sons and a daughter. When | first 
saw him, none of them had been sold 
from him. The boys were respectively 
Their 
sister had just turned sixteen, and was 
a_ nice-looking, mulatto girl, 
whom her father idolized because 


eighteen and twenty years old. 
modest, 


was looking more amd more every day 
“like de oder Sally dat ’s gone, Mossa.” 

A week after he said that to me, Sally 
on earth might well have prayed to Sally 
in heaven to take her, for she was sold 
away into the horrors of concubinage to 
one of the wickedest men on the river. 

To describe the result of this act up- 
on Jim is beyond my power, if indeed 
my heart would allow me to repeat 
It was not violent, — but, 
O South, South, lying on a volcano, if 


such sorrow. 


all your negroes had been violent, how 
much better for you! 

Jim, I hear they intend to give you 
a rifle! 

Well, as to that, I remember Jim had 
heard of such things. 

Boarding at the same hotel with the 
General, I sat also at the same table. 
When he well enoug 
down to his meals, he occupied the third 


was h to come 
chair below me on the opposite side. 
One night, when all the boarders but 
ourselves had left the tea-room, the Gen- 
eral, being confidentially sober, (I say 
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sober, for when he reached the confi- 
dential he was on the rising scale,) be- 
gan talking politics with me. 

‘I see in the ‘ Mercury,’” said the 
General, “that some of your Northern 
scum are making preparations for an- 


other John Brown raid 
‘Oh, no, I fancy not. 


into Virginia.” 
That ’s sensa- 
t 


Well, now, you just 


look h’y’ere ! 
If they do come, d’ ye know what / ’m 
If 1’m too feeble to walk 
or ride a hoss, I ’ll crawl on my knees 
to the banks of the Potomac, and” 

“ What, 


made pantaloons on?” 


ewine to do! 


—_——, 


with those new Northern- 


I ‘ll crawl 
my knees to the bank of the Potomac 
and defend Old Virginny to the las 


“ DP’ interrupt me, Sir. on 


t 
So ’ll all 


al 
A al 


gasp. She ’s my sister, Sir! ] 

Talk about 
Here ’s Jim. 
He ’s got all the money | have in the 


1] 
t 


work 


the negroes fight for her. 


our not trusting ’em! 


: takes care of me when I ’m sick; 
comes after me to the Gem when I ’m— 
tle not myself, you know ; 
] 


a lit sees me 


home ; puts me to bed, and never leaves 


m<¢ Faithful as a hound, by Heavens! 
W y; I *d trust life i 


Sir! 


him with my 


minute, Yes, Sir, and —— Oh, 


yes ! we ’Il just arm our niggers, and put 
’em in the front ranks to make ’em shoot 
their btothers, Sir!’ 

I said, “Ah?” and the General went 
out to take a drink, lea, | l 
self alone together at th 


The remaining five minutes, before 


= es 
I finished 


less. 


my tea, Jim seemed 
Just as I rose t 


very rest- 
» go, he said to 

“ Mossa, could you hab de great kin’- 
ness to come out to de quarters to see 
Peter?” (his eldest boy,)—‘“he done 
catch bery bad col’, Sah.” 

I was physician in ordinary to the 
servants in that hotel. In every distress 
I told Jim that I 
When 


we got to a considerable distance from 


ey called on me. 
would gladly accompany him. 


the main houses, Jim stopped under an 
immense magnolia, and, drawing me in- 
to its shade, said, after a sweeping glance 
in all directions, — 

“Oh, Mossa! zs dat true, dat dem 


“Tf Massa pul Guns into our Han’s.” 


{ April. 


dere Abolitionists is a-comin’ down here 
to save us, — to redeem us, Mossa? Is 
dey a-comin’ to take pity on us, Mossa, 
an’ take dis people out of hell? Oh, zs 
dey, zs dey, Mossa ?” 

I told Jim that they were very weak 
and few in number just now ; but that 
in a few years there would be nobody 
but them at the North, and then they ’d 
come down 


~~ 


a hundred thousand strong. 
(I said oze hundred thousand, the mod- 
ern army not yet having been dreamed 
of.) I told him to bide the Lord’s time. 

He cast a fainting glance over to that 
window in the negro quarters, dark now, 
where his little Sally used to ply her 
skilful needle. 
hands wildly into 


Then he tossed his 


the air, and cried 
out, — 
“ Tord’s time! Oh, zs der any Lord? 
I clasped him by the hand and said, — 
“ Ves, my broken - hearted — 
iia. oe 
orother : 


” 


poor, 
That word fell on his ear for the first 
time from a white man’s lips, and the 
stupefaction of it was a countercheck to 
» perfectly calm, and clasp- 

by the hands gently, like a child. 
) mean dat? To 

sar Mossa, den I wi#// try 
time! But,” 
erew black in the grow- 


me, 


de de Lord’s 
e his face 
moonlis ht. wit! 


1 a deeper blackness 
“but, if de Mossas 


euns into our han’s, of, 


han ¢ plexion,) 


hich side we'll turn’em 


you have 


ar 1} wed le oO ] 
, and have cone good 


arms in your 


work with ] hope Sol has also. 
Either of you has enough of the wzs aé 
intra to make a good soldier. As you 
won’t know what that means, Jim and 
Sol, I ’ll tell it ’s a broken heart. 

But whether Sol and Jim have arms 


you, - 


in their hands or not, by all means arm 
the rest. 

Wanted, two hundred thousand Brit- 
ish muskets to arm as many likely nig- 
gers, —all warranted equal to samples, 
Sol and Jim, —same make, same tem- 
per. Blockade-runners had better ap- 
ply immediately. 











